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Corn, Wheat, 
Oats Eyed 
Optimistically 
i call 
By F. C. BISSON 
Special Correspondent 

CHICAGO—C, M. Galvin, the last 
remaining private crop estimator, 
contifues to look upon the 1960 
wheat, corn and oats crop prospect 
with an optimistic eye. 

On corn, despite all the talk about 
late planting, too much rain both be- 
fore and right after the seed went 
into the ground and abnormally low 
temperatures during May, June and 
a very substantial portion of July, he 
figures on a crop of 4,173,268,000 bu. 
While the latter does fall short of the 
abnormally large production of 1959, 
if harvested, it will rank as the sec- 
ond highest in our agricultural his- 
tory in that it will exceed the crop 
grown in 1958 by more than 300 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Mr. Galvin visualizes a per acre 
yield just short of 50 bu., even in the 
face of all of the seeming handicaps 
that Mother Nature has thrown in the 
path of the corn crop this year. If 
harvested, this would not be far short 
of last year’s phenomenal 51.5 bu. and 


would be more than 8 bu. per acre in 
(Turn to GALVIN, page 101) 


Delaware Exploring 
Potential of Feed 
‘Expander’ Process 


By Special Correspondent 
NEWARK, DEL.—A new method 
of converting soybeans into poultry 
and livestock feed has been described 
here by its developer, an enthusiastic 
University of Delaware agricultural 
engineer, as having the potential of 
gaining recognition as the most effi- 
cient yet devised. 
The process, which in its initial 
(Turn to PROCESS, page 8) 


HOWARD HOYT, agricultural engi- 
neer at the University of Delaware, 
has been experimenting with a proc- 
ess to cook soybeans to be used in 
broiler feed. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Features This Week 


MILO FEEDING—A report on a college study on milo feeding value is given on 


page 18, 


SPECIAL MIXES—A Washington feed firm, which has built its business on special 
feed mixes and long-range programs, is described on page 40. 


DAIRY FEEDS—The operation of a California firm specializing in dairy feeds 


is related on page 60. 


HIGH ENERGY RATIONS—A report on the acceptance of high concentrates in 


California is given on page 62. 


ENVIRONMENT—"Environment can make or break a laying operation,” says an 


industry poultry researcher. Page 75. 


FEED COSTS—First in a series of articles based on a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report on various mixed feeds cost in the Midwest is given. Page 82. 
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J. A. Cooper Named 
Executive V. P. of 


Professional Feeds 


KANSAS CITY—Appointment of 
Joseph A. Cooper as executive vice 
president of the Professional Feeds 
division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Kansas City, was announced this 
week by Thomas W. Staley, presi- 
dent. Mr. Cooper succeeds Maurice 
Johnson who has resigned effective 
Oct. 1, when he will join the First 
National Bank in Kansas City as vice 
president. 

Mr. Cooper was in the feed broker- 
age business prior to joining the com- 
pany in 1950. He was in charge of pur- 
chasing until 1957. He then was ap- 
pointed manager of the St. Louis divi- 
sion, where he has handled sales, 

(Turn to PROMOTION, page §7) 


Maurice Johnson 
Joins K. C. Bank 


KANSAS CITY — Appointment of 
Maurice Johnson, Kansas City feed 
executive, to the position of vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Kansas City was announced Aug. 5 by 
Taylor S. Abernathy, president. 

Mr. Johnson has resigned as execu- 
tive vice president of the Professional 
Feeds division of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., effective Oct. 1, when he 
will join the bank. Mr. Johnson’s field 
in his new position will include ad- 
ministrative duties, planning and area 
development activity for the bank, 
Mr. Abernathy announced. 

A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, Mr. Johnson joined the 

(Turn to JOINS BANK, page 97) 


Broiler, Egg and Hog-Feed Price Ratios 
Show Favorable Strength from June to July 


WASHINGTON—The hog-corn ra- 
tio continued to show substantial 
strength by climbing 0.4 from June 
15 to July 15 to a level well above a 
year ago, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Meanwhile chicken-feed and tur- 
key-feed ratios dropped and broiler- 
feed and egg-feed ratios rose slight- 
ly during the period of mid-June to 
mid-July. (See tables on page 101.) 

The hog-corn ratio rose from 148 
in June to 15.2 in July, firmly above 
the 11.9 ratio in July last year. This 
July figure also was considerably 
over the 10-year July average of 14. 

The chicken-feed ratio fell from 
3.8 to 3.7, with a 45 to 40 drop in 
New England contributing most to 
the decline. However, the 3.7 figure 
still was above the 3.2 ratio last July. 

The turkey-feed ratio declined 
from 7.1 to 6.9 in July, with an 8.6 
to 8.0 decline in the mid-Atlantic 
causing much of the drop. However, 
the 6.9 ratio still was above the 6.5 
figure for last July. 

The broiler ratio rose to 3.9 from 
3.8, putting it 0.6 ahead of last July’s 
3.3 ratio. The egg-feed ratio also rose 
0.1 from 9.3 to 9.4. Gains of 11.4 to 
12.5 in the New England area and 
9.3 to 9.9 in the Mountain area more 


than offset a 9.9 to 8.9 decline in the 
mid-Atlantic. The egg-feed ratio con- 
tinued above last year’s 8.9 ratio. 

The milk-feed ratio rose from 1.31 
in June to 1.38 in July. This compared 
with 1.33 for July, 1959, and also 
was above the 10-year average of 
1.20 for July. 

The butterfat-feed ratio was up to 
24.7 from 24.4, also ahead of last 
July’s 24.0 and up on the 10-year July 
average of 21.4. 


Trade Urged 
To Back Curbs 
On Pesticides 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Top policy mak- 
ers of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration this week urged the feed 
manufacturing industry to act imme- 
diately to start within its own facili- 
ties an inspection service to support 
federal FDA controls over the pres- 
ence of pesticidal chemicals in ingre- 
dients entering the feed package. 

These officials, ominously forecast- 
ing a new more rigid and strict en- 
forcement of use of additives in food, 
said it was now necessary for the feed 
industry collectively to start its own 
policing of the residues of pesticidal 
chemicals in components of the feed 
package. 

This information comes as a result 
of reports or rumors of the alleged 
hazards of DDT in alfalfa hay and 
alfalfa meal which is said to now be 
found in milk in some important 
areas of the nation. 

Thus far, FDA has not been able 
to nail down these claims with proof, 
but it is investigating thoroughly. 

These FDA officials say the feed 

(Turn to CONTROLS, page 97) 


Californias Named 
For AFMA Poultry 
Research Award 


DAVIS, CAL.—The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 1960 award of 
$1,000 for outstanding contributions 
to poultry nutrition research has been 
awarded to Dr. F. Howard Kratzer, 
professor of poultry husbandry, Uni- 
versity of California here. 

Presentation of the award was 
made at the 49th annual meeting of 
the Poultry Science Assn. here Aug. 
2-5 by Dr. W. W. Cravens, chairman, 
AFMA nutrition council, and director. 
of research, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Decatur, Ind. 

Selection of the California scientist 
was made by the Poultry Science 
Assn. 

(A review of papers presented at 
the meeting will appear in subsequent 
issues of Feedstuffs.) 

Dr. Kratzer has authored or co- 

(Turn to AWARD, page 100) 


AFMA, Northeast Unit to Adopt Uniform 
Forms, Accounting System for Egg Men 


WASHINGTON — The joint study 
committee of American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council agreed 
here this week to develop standard 
production record forms and a uni- 
form accounting system for egg pro- 
ducers, 

The group also discussed the feasi- 
bility of compiling a “Poultry Busi- 
nessman’s Handbook” and establish- 
ing a poultry business management 
school to help the industry overcome 


some of its knottier financial and 
business management problems. 
Work on the production forms has 
reached final stages of development, 
while the uniform accounting system 
is to be undertaken immediately. As 
soon as this phase of the committee’s 
program is completed, the handbook 
and school projects will be studied. 
These four activities were part of a 
recommended course of action result- 
ing from the pilot study of the poul- 
(Turn to SYSTEMS, page 100) 
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The Adjustment 


EARNINGS REPORTS ISSUED recently by some of the largest feed 
manufacturing concerns verify what industry people have been aware of 
through less clear-cut indications for some time. Business in the past several 
months has been characterized by stiff competition, narrower margins and 
some adverse credit experiences. And earnings on feed operations, as a result, 
have declined. 

An underlying cause for at least some of the drop in earnings has been 
relatively poor feeding ratios—low end product prices in relation to feed costs. 
This situation always contributes to the margin squeeze and credit difficulties 
which show up in the final earnings tally. 


THERE ARE NOW MANY hopeful signs that the period of poor feeding 
ratios is waning, and opportunities to improve feed volume and margins will 
present themselves to'the alert feed organizations. Most feed men with whom 
we have talked have confidence the outlook for the next several months is 
more favorable than in the early part of this year. On this factor alone, the 
industry soon should see some more satisfactory figures on its books. 

However, the cycles of production increases and changes in relative profits 
on feeding enterprises will continue, and there is little doubt that the corres- 
ponding effects these developments have on the industry's financial well-being 
will recur in many instances. 

There are, at the same time, opportunities to take an optimistic view of 
the longer-range industry outlook, an outlook that promises to go a long way 
toward smoothing out ups and downs of farm product price cycles and con- 
sequent industry growth and strength. One can spot these indications almost 
anywhere he looks. Several appear in the earnings reports made available to 
the public. More are apparent in private conversations with industry executives 
and with, key men in industries serving the feed industry. For quick reference, 
one can find them in the news columns of Feedstuffs. 


THESE SIGNS, for the most part, are not obscure, and one does not 
need to bathe them in a pink spotlight to bring them into view and make 
them look better than they are. We mean things like this: 

The industry is taking a hard look at its distribution system and making 
strong moves to bolster sound dealers with better training, better equipment 
and better all-round facilities. Independent dealers also are modernizing and 
building. The goal is to provide the kind of service needed by modern agricul- 
ture, and the sound dealer-mixer is a key man in providing this service. Some 
significant decisions have been made in this area which contrast sharply with 
considerable speculation in recent years about whether the dealer would be 
in business at all a few years hence. The typical dealer that is being sought 
after and worked with is a vastly different kind of an operator from the one 
who is moving out of the picture. He is a vital link in the distribution chain and 
is being dealt with accordingly by manufacturers. 

Other types of distribution are similarly being examined, such as those 
involving integrated operations, and where opportunities develop and eco- 
nomics give the “go” sign, the industry is participating. Where hard experience 
dictates otherwise, manufacturers are stepping aside. 

Manufacturing efficiency, closely tied to distribution, is getting a going 
over. Inefficient mills and those poorly located to meet present needs of feeders 
or out of position from a transportation standpoint are being closed. Size and 
location of new mills are being determined by the closest attention to 
economics. 

Industry management teams are being streamlined to provide effective, 
customer-oriented adrninistration of feed service. Technical personnel are 
being upgraded and getting encouragement to improve products and offer 
broader service in not only nutrition but other phases of sound feeding 
operations. 

Even the controversial financing area appears to be moving toward sound- 
er ground. A southern economist observed last week that the poultry industry 


obviously is financing its current expansion, noting that only the stronger and 
better-managed firms are able to do this. 

IN TOTAL, it is evident that the industry is in the midst of a vast 
adjustment, not yet entirely defined, yet casting before it a shadow that out- 
lines recognition of what must be done to fulfill a truly significant destiny 
on a profitable basis. 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


This particular time of year is usually associated with slow formula feed 
sales, but reports from several parts of the country are pretty much on the 
bright side. Generally, except for a “temporary” slump in the Northwest, and 
rather depressed business in the Southwest, there isn’t too much to complain 
about. The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.2 this week, 15.0 a 
week earlier, and 11.1 the comparable week last year. The index of wholesale 
feedstuff prices advanced to 74.1 this week. It was 73.4 the preivous week, 
and 88.2 the same week last year. The feed-grain index, on the other hand, 


slipped to 65.7 this week from 66.3 last week, and 70.8 a year ago. 


Northwest 


Nobody seems to be able to put 
their finger on the problem, but the 
feed business went into a definite 
slump the last two days of the week; 
one manufacturer said sales were 
down 25% for the week. 

It’s generally felt that many feed- 
ers are concerned now with harvest- 
ing small grains, and are therefore 
letting their feed stocks run low. 
Some firms have had special promo- 
tions on hog feeds during June and 
July, and therefore aren’t selling 
much of this line now, but this, of 
course, is regarded as a temporary 
lull. 

It appears that pasture conditions 
are holding up longer than expected 
—there has been some light rainfall 
during the week— because no in- 
creases in dairy feed sales have been 
noted. 

Some soybean oil meal was selling 
for as little as $43 late in the week, 
reflecting the formula feed sales 
slump, and most other ingredients 
were also moving at lower prices than 
the previous week. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west showed further contraction this 
week. Most mills are operating a slow 
5-day week with minimum backlog 
of orders into next week. 

The slower business was mostly an 
across-the-board type, with all lines 
slower. The good pasture conditions 
in the area have held back summer 
cattle feed business along with the 
recent slump in cattle prices. Hog 
feed is still selling well, but promo- 
tions in this line are partly responsi- 
ble for the volume. Turkey feed is 
still the volume item. 

Egg prices have picked up some but 
egg feed business is still at a slow 


pace. 

Most price lists will be slightly 
lower with major ingredients down. 
Soybean meal was trading at levels 
at or near the crop-year low. 


Northeast 


Formula feed manufacturers were 
concerned with the wildcat strike of 
the largest mill in Buffalo. The wheat 
and oat harvest continued good. End 
products continued steady during the 
week, but prices may advance as a 
result of the strike. 

Orders were better than a week 
ago. The pattern of production was 
unchanged from a week ago. Egg 
mashes and growing feeds topped 
dairy demand, and they in turn were 
followed by turkey and broiler feeds. 
The egg market was unsettled and 
demand was slow. 

Corn was in the same notch as a 


week ago, and barley and feed wheat 

were unchanged. Oat prices were 

down 1-1%¢ on the new crop. 
Animal tallow was strong, and up 


Gluten meal was unchanged. Soy- 
bean meal and linseed oil meal were 
up 50¢@$1. 

Running time of the formula feed 
manufacturers held at 36 hours last 
week, unchanged from the previous 


period. 
Southeast 

Cattle and hog feeds continue to 
be reported as being on the slow side. 

Georgia and Florida still have a 
surplus of milk and dairymen are not 
pushing their cattle for extra surplus 
of milk. Several Southeastern feed 
manufacturers say that for the last 
three months their dairy feed busi- 
ness has been the slowest in the last 
10 years. 

Poultry feed manufacturers con- 
tinue to operate at about normal ca- 
pacity, however chick replacements 
continue on the decrease in most of 
the southeastern states. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
reports that dwindling supplies of 
southeastern hogs caused prices to 
strengthen last week, however, while 
on the other hand increased flow of 
cattle to the southeastern markets 
caused prices to drop rather substan- 
tially. 

Broiler prices remain practically 
unchanged at 17¢ Ib. f.o.b. the farm. 
This continues to give the grower and 
feed manufacturer a fair profit due to 
the cost of lower feed ingredients. 

Most major feed ingredient buyers 
report they are covered on their pro- 
tein requirements for the month of 
August, causing oil meals for nearby 
shipment to remain practically un- 
changed for the last several weeks. 
Drouth conditions in the lower Mis- 
sissppi valley have caused new crop 
cottonseed hulls to remain firm at $17 
@18, f.o.b. Mississippi producing mills. 
However, with the prospects of South 
Alabama and Georgia cottonseed oil 
mills planning to begin crushing new 
crop cottonseed within the next two 
weeks, there is a tendency toward 
lower prices. Some cottonseed oil 
mills sold new crop 41% cottonseed 
meal at $58 ton sacked f.o.b. for last 
half August shipment and buyers are 
not willing to pay this price for Sep- 
tember shipment as they feel prices 
will be lower. 

Demand for citrus pulp in Florida 
continues good with prices remaining 
firm at $47.50 f.o.b. producing plants, 
with very few offerings. 


During the week ending Aug. 3, 
trade in the formula feeds matched 
(Zurn to MARKETS, page 103) 
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Strict standards of potency and product uniformity are 
maintained at all times through the efforts of the modern 
quality control laboratory at the Peter Hand Foundation. 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and Dy, with even 
greater stability. Peter Hand F-W Turkey is a special 
formulation of vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidents and 
unknown growth factors. Other formulations available 
for broilers, swine and ruminants. 


Peter Hand’s “RED TAPE” saves 
you time, trouble and money 


The men in the Processing Department at 
Peter Hand won’t take anybody’s word for 
the quality of the ingredients they use. 
=) They put every incoming container in 
“quarantine” for a while. 

The Quality Control Director takes sam- 
ples of each ingredient for assay. He then 
seals the container with a distinctive red 
tape. This red tape cannot be removed—and therefore the 
ingredient cannot be used—until the assay is received and 
approved. Then, and only then, “quarantine”’ is lifted 
and the ingredient moves out to the production floor. 


Look for the answer first 


Our red tape procedure is a 100% inspection at Peter 
Hand. Because of it we can guarantee that every ship- 
ment we make to you meets the high specifications that 
have been established. Every premix, every vitamin, every 
fortifier, every medication. 

We’re as cost-conscious as the next company. But we 
won’t cut price if it means cutting any useful service, 
such as our “red tape.” We don’t believe you’d want us to. 
After all, this is probably the only “red tape” that saves 
you time instead of eating it up. That smoothes your 
operations instead of building obstacles. That brings your 
costs down instead of sending your blood pressure up. 


from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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USDA Sees 2 Million Cut in Animal Unit 


Numbers for Both 1959-60 and 1960-61 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
grain-consuming animal units for 
1959-60 is now estimated at 2 million 
less than in 1958-59, with another 
2 million decline expected in 1960-61, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

USDA notes that, principally as 
the result of the fewer hogs to be 
fed, the number of grain-consuming 
animal units for 1959-60 is now esti- 
mated at 168.4 million, 2 million less 
than in 1958-59. Present indications 
lead USDA to believe that a decline 
to around 166 million will take place 
in 1960-61. 

The 16% reduction in the 1960 
spring big crop and the prospective 
drop of 4% in the fall pig crop will 
mean fewer hogs on farms during the 
remainder of 1960 and the early part 
of 1961. It is estimated that about 
65% of the feed consumed by the 
spring pig crop comes from the cur- 
rent feeding year and about 35% is 
fed after October 1 in the following 
feeding season. The fall pig crop will 
get the bulk of its feed during Octo- 
ber-May of 1960-61. This would mean 
that the feed requirements of hogs 
will be down considerably from a 
year earlier in the last half of 1960 
and will be moderately lower during 
the first half of 1961. 

More Cattle Fed 

USDA notes that with hog produc- 
tion down, more beef cattle are be- 
ing grain fed for market this year. 
On April 1, the total number of cattle 
on feed was 8% above a year earlier 
and on July 1, 4% above. Cattle feed- 
ing is expected to continue heavy dur- 
ing the remainder of the current 
feeding year and into 1960-61, USDA 
says. While slightly fewer dairy 
cows were on farms in early 1960 
than a year ago, the rate of feeding 
per cow has been at a record level— 
up 5% on June 1 this year over a 
year earlier. 

Over-all poultry production, so far 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 


July from 
Ase 26, previous 
1960 
OILSEED MEALS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Soybean meal ...... 61.00 60.80 + .20 
Cottonseed meal .... 61.05 60.60 t 45 
Linseed meal ....... 62.90 61.90 1.00 
Copra cake or meal . 67.25 66.25 +1.00 
Peanut meal ........ 51.00 53.50 —2.50 
79.7 793 + 4 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 

FEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Meat meal ......... 73.50 72.80 + .70 
70.40 70.00 + .40 
Fish meal 90.00 90.00 

66.1 6.7 + 4 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 

TEIN FEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Gluten feed and meal 42.40 42.40 kms 
Dist. dried grains .. 53.60 $3.35 t 25 
Brewers dried grains . 38.35 37.45 90 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

ces 38.80 37.05 +1.75 
Midds. and shorts 40.45 40.55 — .10 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Hominy feed ........ 41.45 4065 + .80 
Rice bran ........ 29.00 29.00 ape 
63.4 62.3 +1.1 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Prices at prin. mkts. 45.55 45.35 + .20 
87.7 87.3 +04 

MOLASSES, FEEDING 

Prices at prin. mkts. 22.1) 21.00 +1.11 
65.8 625 +33 

ALL FEEDSTUFFS 

74.1 73.4 +0.7 

FEED GRAINS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


during the 1959-60 feeding year, has 
been a little below the 1958-59 level 
and probably will continue below a 
year earlier during the remainder of 
the current feeding year and into 
1960-61, USDA notes. 

Although the number of hens and 
pullets of laying age was the same 
as a year earlier on July 1, the num- 
ber of pullets not of laying age was 
substantially below a year earlier in 
the first half of 1960. 

The reduction in the number of 
chicks hatched for flock replacement 
in the first half of 1960 would indi- 
cate the number of layers on farms 
this winter probably will be down 
around 7 or 8% below the same peri- 
od last year. Broiler production, on 
the other hand, is currently at a high- 
er level than a year ago and is ex- 
pected to continue a little above last 
year during the next few months. 
The number of turkeys raised this 
year may about equal the high level 
attained in 1959, USDA says. 


Merck Adds New 
Vitamin E Product 


RAHWAY, N.J.— “Stabimix” E, a 
supplemental source of vitamin E, is 
the second stabilized dry vitamin 
product added to the Merck & Co., 
Inc., chemical division line, designed 
for specific use in poultry and turkey 
feeds, James E. McCabe, marketing 
director for agricultural products, has 
announced. 

Last fall, Merck introduced the 
first product in its Stabimix series of 
vitamins, Stabimix A, which provides 
supplemental vitamin A. 

The new form of vitamin E is a 
dry, stabilized feed supplement con- 
taining either 20,000 or 50,000 inter- 
national units of vitamin E per pound. 
According to Mr. McCabe, Stabimix E 
has the following advantages: 

“Rapid absorption in the GI tract; 

“free-flowing in hot or cold weath- 
er; 

“desirable particle size; 

“full stability under humid condi- 
tions; 

“full stability in feedstuffs; 

“full stability under normal pellet- 
ing, and 

“full stability in mineral mixes.” 

“In addition,” Mr. McCabe said, 
“ ‘Stabimix’ E permits the vitamin it 
contains to be fully active biological- 


“Stabimix E is stable under normal 
feed manufacturing conditions, stor- 
age and handling,” Mr. McCabe said. 
“Each of the two potencies of ‘Stabi- 
mix’ E will be available in 50-lb. fi- 
ber drums with liners.” 

Stocks of Stabimix E have been sup- 
plied for immediate distribution from 
Merck warehouses in Teterboro, N.J.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga., and Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Mill Workers Granted 


General Pay Increase 


LOUISVILLE — Eight hundred 
Pillsbury Co. employees will get a 
wage increase as a result of a sup- 
plemental wage agreement signed by 
the Grain Millers Local 33. The work- 
ers involved include 350 here and 450 
at New Albany, Ind. 

The agreement announced by the 
union provides for general wage in- 
creases of 9 to 114%¢ an hour for all 
employees. In addition, some workers 
will get adjustments up to 20¢ an 
hour. 

This agreement supplements the 
master contract decided June 17. The 
contract provides health and welfare 
changes, new holiday and severance 
pay plans as well as pay for jury duty 
and funeral leave. 


PICKING A WINNER—L. Miller 
Manford, Nixon, Texas, hatchery 
and feed store owner, was called on 
to perform a variety of duties in his 
role as new president of the Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federaticn 
during that group’s recent conven- 
tion in Memphis. (Feedstuffs, July 
23.) Here he is in the Feedstuffs- 
Farm Store Merchandising exhibit 
ready to pull the winner’s name in 
an FSM drawing. The winner was 
Robert R. Barrick, North Iowa 
who was 


ture stocked with poultry health prod- 
ucts. Part of the fixture and merchan- 
dise can be seen in the background. 
Holding the box is Emmet Hoffman, 
editor of Farm Store Merchandising, 
a publication affiliated with Feed- 
stuffs. 


Hales & Hunter Names 


Two Vice Presidents 


CHICAGO—Election of Dr. Sylvan 
Burton Lee as vice president, direc- 
tor of operations, and William W. 
Walker as vice president, director of 
consumer products, has been an- 
nounced by William H. Garvey, Jr., 
president of Hales & Hunter Co. 

Dr. Lee joined the company in De- 
cember, 1958, following his resigna- 
tion from Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. where he was assistant to the 
president. Dr. Lee received his doc- 
torate from the University of Wis- 
consin and was also associated with 
E. R. Squibb & Sons and the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. 

Mr. Walker joined Hales & Hunter 
in October, 1948, as a salesman and 
was promoted successively to general 
traffic manager, assistant sales man- 
ager, director of account sales and 
director of consumer products. 


Egg Price Trend 


Turns Downward 


NEW YORK—tThe price trend was 
downward at most of the nation’s egg 
markets during the week ended Aug. 
3, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Most of the nation’s markets were 
well supplied during the week. De- 
mand was fair for better quality offer- 
ings, but ordinary quality lots en- 
countered some resistance and were 
difficult to clear in normal channels. 

Live prices on broilers and fryers 
in major producing areas were irregu- 
lar, ranging %¢ lower to approxi- 
mately 1¢ higher, with Georgia level- 
ing off at 16%@17¢. Demand was 
fair, but highly resistant to higher 
prices. Supplies were adequate to 
freely available although live weights 
were lighter than desired in some 
instances. 

Demand during the past week for 
frozen ready-to-cook turkeys was 
relatively light. 

The West Coast was the exception 
in the downward price trend on eggs 
this week. Reports indicate production 
was declining and fresh supplies had 
to be supplemented by the withdrawal 
of some eggs from storage. Over-all 
price change was 2@3¢ higher on 
mediums and smalls, but large held 
at unchanged levels. 

Midwest market prices declined on 
most grades and sizes. Large sizes 
ranged 1@3¢ lower, mediums 1% @2¢ 
lower and other grades and sizes were 
mostly 1¢ below the same day last 
week. Prices paid at the farms in 
Iowa dropped slightly from 25-32¢ 
the previous week on Grade A large 
to 25@31¢. Northern Ohio prices paid 
at the farm for large were off from 
41@44¢ to 38@42¢. Chicago de- 
livered price on mixed large was 
down from 33@34%¢ the previous 
week to 33@33%¢. 

Northeast Markets 

Northeastern markets were irregu- 
lar. New York ranged about 1¢ lower 
on most grades and sizes. At Philadel- 
phia, large and mediums were mostly 
1¢ lower, but smalls ranged 1@2¢ 
higher. At Boston, the limited offer- 
ings of large and medium browns re- 
sulted in a 1¢ advance. The limited 
available supplies of browns have 
been disturbing to most dealers in the 
Northeast. 

In the Southeast, prices declined as 

(Turn to EGG PRICE, page 97) 


Meat Meal, Tankage Production Up 


WASHINGTON — During the first 
half of 1960, meat meal and feeding 
tankage production totaled 807,000 
tons, 14% above the production for 
the first six months of 1959. However, 
the figure was nearly the same as for 
the second half of 1959. 

Combined production of the two 
products was well above a year 
earlier for each of the first six months 
of the year. 

Production of meat meal including 
poultry by-product meal totaled 642,- 
000 tons during the January-June pe- 


riod. This was over a tenth more 
than produced during the same period 
of 1959, but just 1% above production 
during the last half of last year. 

Tankage production during the first 
half of this year, 165,200 tons, was 
over a fifth above the comparable pe- 
riod last year, but 6% below the last 
six months of 1959. 

Production data for meat meal and 
tankage are based on virtually com- 
plete returns from producers of these 
feed materials. Meat meal includes 
poultry by-product meal but excludes 
feather meal. 


Meat Meal and Digester or Feeding Tankage 


Production, by Months, January, 1958-June, 1960 


Tankage (digester or feeding) * 
1959 


Month 1958 1959 1960 

Tons ‘ons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
7,500 98,400 6,000 24,900 29,400 
February ......... 86,200 92,000 103,400 20,500 23,100 28,000 
85,800 94,000 114,900 18,900 21,400 29,200 
87,800 97,200 100,500 18,200 21,700 5,400 
86,800 97,000 105,300 18,700 22,500 26,600 
7,900 97,200 111,900 19,000 21,500 26,600 
575,800 642,000 117,700 135,100 165,200 

20,400 

20,700 

21,900 


*Does not include tankage produced for fertilizer. 


Revised. 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- Lyn2mt 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. Th /) 
Below-requirement phosphorus level— When testing at procticol levels the best in feed phosphates 


the difference in biological availability ‘difference in blelegical evailability 


is undeniable. cannot be accurctely determined. 
O 
32-4 AS a 


15 .20 .25 .30 
Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


CAN YOU BE “PRACTICAL” WHEN TESTING 
FOR BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF 
PHOSPHORUS ...AND STILL BE ACCURATE? 


The answer is an emphatic no! 

Testing phosphorus at a “practical” level — that 
is, comparing test phosphorus sources in typical com- 
mercial formula feeds — cannot show the true dif- 
ference in biological availability. That’s because the 
low biological availability of inferior feed phosphates 
is “covered up” by phosphorus in the test ration. 

Only a scientific test technique can accurately 
measure phosphorus value. Each source must be fed 
at levels below the optimum amount required for 
good health and growth. By adding each phos- 
phorus source to the test ration at several below- 


requirement levels, we can chart biological response 
curves that show true comparisons of nutritional 
value. 

Testing at below-requirement levels — combined 
with the highly sensitive bone ash method of meas- 
uring actual phosphorus utilization by the animal 
— provides the basis of the IMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability. This is the test IMC 
uses to guard the consistent high biological avail- 
ability of DYNAFOS — your most valuable feed 
phosphate. For further information on the test and 
the product, write c/o the address below. 24-60 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION GMGL&?®) 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) » SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Po.) 
¢ A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Corolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampo. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIi.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © 8. A. LUCIUS 


COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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By-Product Feed Supply Seen 
About Same Level in 1960-61 


WASHINGTON—Total supplies of 
high-protein feeds and other by- 
product feeds available for feeding in 
1960-61 are expected to about equal 
the 27 million tons currently esti- 
mated for 1959-60, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. 

The supply of oilseed meal avaii- 

able for feeding during the 1959-60 
feeding year, which began last Octo- 
ber 1, is estimated smaller by USDA 
than last year, while soybean and 
totton acreage is estimated larger 
in a Feed Situation report. 
’ ‘The supply of oilseed meal for 1959- 
60 is estimated at 11.5 million tons, 
3% smaller than the record tonnage 
last year. The total quantity avail- 
able is expected to be as large in 1960- 
61 as this year. 

The 1960 acreage of soybeans, esti- 
mated on July 1 at 24.4 million acres, 
is 5% above last year’s acreage. Even 
with a smaller carryover of soybeans 
in prospect, the soybean crush could 
be maintained at the 1959-60 rate, 
USDA believes. 

Cotton acreage is also estimated to 
be slightly above that of last year. 
Flaxseed production is estimated at 
32 million bushels, up substantially 
from the 23 million bushels produced 
in 1959. 

Exports of oilseed meal in 1960-61 
probably will be below the high level 
reached in 1959-60. This could leave a 
little more for domestic feeding, 
USDA says. 

Prices 

Prices of high-protein feeds de- 
clined 5% from June in the first three 
weeks of July, when they averaged 
15% lower than in July, 1959. 

Prices of these feeds in the first 
half of 1960 followed a pattern simi- 
lar to that of a year earlier, declin- 
ing from January to June, averaging 
8% lower for the six months. 

The sharp decline in fish meal 
prices during the past year brought 
prices at Buffalo to the lowest level 
since World War II. Fish meal prices 
in early July were 30% below the 
1954-58 July average, a greater de- 
cline than for any of the other pro- 
tein feeds. 

Prices of tankage and meat meal 
also have been relatively low this 
summer, down about 20% from a 
year ago. Supplies of these feeds are 
ample and they are important in- 
gredients of hog and poultry feeds, 
for which demand has been lower this 
year than last, USDA notes. 

The price of soybean meal, 44% 
protein, at Decatur averaged $51 per 
ton in early July, $7.50 or about 13% 


OPEN HOUSE—A few of the hun- 
dreds of persons who attended the 
open house held at Wirthmore Feeds’ 
newly-completed bulk feed station in 
Florin, Pa., are shown above. Bulk 
feed demonstrations were given and 
Wirthmore field service representa- 
tives told of the advantages of using 
bulk feed. The new installation will 
provide delivery within a 50-mile 
radius of Florin. 


lower than a year earlier. Prices of 
cottonseed meal and linseed meal 
were down about 15%. Soybean meal 
prices have been lower than average, 
relative to these feeds this summer, 
although linseed meal prices have 
dropped sharply from last winter. 
Influenced by Supplies 

Prices of these feeds in the first 
half of 1960 have been influenced by 
ample supplies, especially of soybean 
meal, a rather sharp drop in exports 
since last winter and reduced demand 
for poultry feeds. With ample sup- 
plies of soybeans on hand for crush- 
ing and prospects generally good for 
the 1960 crops, protein feed prices 
probably will continue below the 1959 
level this summer and fall. 

Feeding of oilseed meal during Oc- 
tober-May of the current feeding 
year is estimated at about 7.9 million 
tons, 5% below that for the same pe- 
riod of 1958-59. Feeding of soybean 
meal was down 6% and linseed meal 
32%, but reductions in these meals 
were offset in part by an 8% increase 
in cottonseed meal. 

The 8,764,000 tons of oilseed meals 
produced during this period was 
18,000 tons above the same period of 
year earlier, but imports were down 
100,000 tons, giving a little smaller 
total supply. Exports for the eight 
months were up sharply to 652,000 
tons, 273,000 tons more than were 
exported in October-May 1958-59. 
Stocks of oilseed meal on June 1 to- 
taled 404,000 tons, 66,000 tons above 
those held a year earlier. 

Soybean meal production totaled 
6,278,000 tons during October-May 
1959-60, 303,000 tons less than a year 
earlier, while feeding was down 395,- 
000 tons. Exports of soybean meal 
totaled 480,000 tons compared with 
360,000 during October-May 1958-59. 
Stocks declined from 138,000 tons on 
June 1 to 116,000 on July 1 when 
they were 43,000 tons below a year 


earlier. 
Production Up 

Cottonseed meal production during 
October-May was 19% larger than 
a year earlier and has been the prin- 
cipal factor in maintaining the cur- 
rent level of oilseed meal supplies. 
Although exports have been heavy 
and feeding has increased, stocks on 
hand June 1 were larger than last 
year. 

Feeding of grain byproduct feeds 
during October-May 1959-60 was 
heavier than in the same period last 
year. The quantity of gluten feed con- 
sumed was up 11% and distillers’ 
dried grains and brewers’ dried grains 
were both up 4%. However, feeding 
of fish meal is down to 170,000 tons, 
55,000 tons less than a yectr ago, 
while alfalfa meal feeding is down 
slightly. 


Good 1960 Alfalfa 


Crop in Colorado 


LAS ANIMAS, COLO. — With fa- 
vorable weather conditions and suffi- 
cient moisture, farmers in this area 
with alfalfa fields appeared headed 
for a good 1960 crop, according to 
Frank Ellenberger, manager of the 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co. hay mill at Fort Lyon Sta- 
tion. 

He said some farmers delivering 
to the mill now are well into the 
third cutting. If moisture holds for 
the rest of the season, the farmers 
should get six cuttings this year. 

Yield so far this summer has av- 
eraged about a ton to the acre per 
cutting and the farmers may get 
from five to six tons to the acre this 


season. 

The fields are reported to have had 
some pea aphids but these appear to 
be decreasing now. Regarding water, 
irrigation will depend largely on the 
flow of the Arkansas River during 


August. 


Wirthmore Feeds 


Creates New Post 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc, has named Lewis E. 
Whitaker as director of allied mer- 
chandising, a new- 
ly-created position. 

He will continue 
as chairman of the 
company’s new 
products cornmit- 
tee and will be re- 
sponsible for all 
phases of market- 
ing the feed firm’s 
recently intro- 
duced line of “Big- 
W” products — in- 
cluding anti- 
freeze, rat and fly baits, household 
aerosols, cattle sprays, wild bird seed 
and other farm and home products. 
He will work with all company store 
personnel, independent dealers and 
Wirthmore sales-service representa- 
tives in developing new merchandis- 
ing methods. 

Mr. Whitaker has been a member 
of the Wirthmore organization since 
1928 and has served as a field repre- 
sentative, district sales manager and 
division sales manager. Prior to his 
most recent promotion, he was ad- 
ministrative assistant to R. D. Em- 
mons, general sales manager. In his 
new capacity he will be assigned to 
the Wirthmore Stores Department, 
the company’s retail distribution 
branch. 


Texas Exchange Sells 
40 Millionth Broiler 
On First Anniversary 


CENTER, TEXAS—The Southwest 
Poultry Exchange here observed its 
first anniversary Aug. 3 and during 
the auction that day, the 40 millionth 
broiler was offered for sale to the 
highest bidder. 

“The success of this new method of 
marketing live broilers in Texas has 
exceeded our fondest expectations,” 
says Frank Sisco, Nacogdoches, presi- 
dent of the exchange. “But it wasn’t 
always that way,” he added. The ex- 
change was boycotted at first by a 
number of buyers, but resistance has 
dwindled away until it is now negligi- 
ble, Mr. Sisco said. 

“The producers and feed dealers, 
who were responsible for organizing 
the exchange, took a financial beating 
during the first few weeks for selling 
broilers exclusively through the auc- 
tion, but their faith and confidence 
are paying off now,” Mr. Sisco said. 

Figures tell the story of the auc- 
tion’s growth and its establishment as 
a representative market for broilers 
sold in the east Texas area. Only 
eight buyers showed up at the first 
day’s sale. There are currently 34 
authorized buyers, who are active 
at each auction, which commences at 
1:30 p.m. every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. Sales generally 
last about one hour and are broadcast 
by four radio affiliates of the East 
Texas Network. 


Volume Rises 

It required a great deal of prelimi- 
nary effort for the exchange to list 
97,500 chickens for sale that first day 
a year ago, whereas the average daily 
volume is now 220,000 birds. Ex- 
change management confidently pre- 
dicts that the total volume for the 
next year will exceed 50 million 
chickens. The average price recorded 
at the initial sale was 14.4¢ per Ib. 
From Aug. 3 through Dec. 31, 1959, 
the average price paid was 14.9¢ per 
Ib. However, from Jan. 1 through 
July 29, 1960, the average price paid 
under the auction’s number one con- 
tract has been 17.5¢ per Ib. 

Lynn Tatum, manager of the ex- 
change, says that one of its major 
aims has been to establish a price 
that represents a true market situa- 
tion in the area. He said, “This was 
recently accomplished when the re- 
porting service of the U.S. Depart- 

(Turn to EXCHANGE, page 102) 


L. E. Whitaker 


Kansas City Firm 
Gets Contract for 
Texas Feed Mill 


KANSAS CITY — Contract for the 
construction of a new feed mill for 
United Industries, Houston, Texas, 
has been awarded to Kansas City 
Millwright Co., Frank Betton, presi- 
dent the Kansas City firm, announced. 

The new mill, which will be of a 
size to provide feed for 10,000 head 
of cattle to be fattened at United In- 
dustries feed yards, will be built on 
a new modular principle, Mr. Betton 
said. This principle involves the use 
of a basic standard mill unit to which 
similar standard units can be added 
later as needed and which fit with 
the initial unit. 

The contract is the fourth mill con- 
struction project now under way in 
the company’s newly-enlarged feed 
mill division and marks a full-scale 
entry into the feedlot and feed mill 
construction industry. The company’s 
regular elevator construction and mill 
machinery installation services will 
be continued as in the past. 

Kansas City Millwright Co. is now 
completing construction of a com- 
plete dehydrating, mixing and pellet- 
ing plant at Melbourne on the east 
coast of Florida for Deseret Farms 
of Florida. This plant represents a 
new approach to the processing of 
forage crops from tropical grasses. 
Extensive research into the prepara- 
tion of edible and economical live- 
stock forage from native Florida 

will be undertaken at this 
large pilot plant, which is expected to 
be the forerunner of a series of mills 
designed for this purpose. 

In addition, Kansas City Millwright 
is now completing modernization of 
the Farr Co.’s feed mill at Lucerne, 
Colorado, and is also engaged in mod- 
ernizing the feed mill of Deseret 
Farms of Georgia at Leslie. Previous 
construction projects completed by 
the company include the erection of 
a new mill as an addition to the Dan- 
nen Mills feed plant at St. Joseph, 
Mo., which was completed a short 
time ago. 


Idaho Pellet Mill 


Nears Completion 


ROCKFORD, IDAHO — Eastern 
Idaho’s third complete pelleting mill 
for hay and grain is nearing comple- 
tion on a railroad siding here. 

Planning of the $225,000 feed proc- 
essing mill by seven area ranchers 
and two businessmen reflects the 
turn to complete crop rotation pro- 
grams on the thousands of acres of 
new desert entry farm land opened 
through deep well irrigation. Hay 
and grains are raised in abundance 
with rotation maintaining land fer- 
tility. 

In addition to a pelleting mill, ham- 
mer and steam rolling mills are be- 
ing installed along with a mollifier, 
all adapted to bulk loading to the 
stock feeder, according to Elwin Mur- 
dock, director in the corporation 
formed to back the venture. 

One of the area’s few’60-ft. scales, 
capable of weighing truck and semi- 
combinations, and 90,000-bu. capacity 
of storage bins for several feed 
grains are expected to be ready for 
early arrival of grain this month. 

Corporation officers are George Pe- 
terson, president; Alma Merrill and 
Herb Hahn, vice presidents; Dean 
Williams, secretary-treasurer, and di- 
rectors: Quentin Murdock, Elwin 
Murdock, Arnold Dance and J. E. 
Merrill. 


LARGE FIRE LOSS 

DAYTON, OHIO — Fire caused an 
estimated $150,000 to $200,000 dam- 
age to the Brookville Farmers Grain 
Co. main building and three other 
structures. One fireman was injured 
in fighting the blaze. Cause of 
fire has not been determined. 
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GTA Buys Honeymead 
Products’ Soybean 


Processing Plant 


ST. PAUL—The Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. (GTA) has 
moved into the soybean processing 
business with purchase of the Honey- 
mead Products Co. soybean plant at 
Mankato, Minn. Purchase price was 
about $6 million, according to M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager for the 
grain marketing cooperative. 

This plant has been described as 
the largest single soybean processing 
facility in the U.S. It has a capacity 
of 60,000 bushels of soybeans or flax- 
seed daily. 

Honeymead Products Co. in recent 
years has had a sales volume some- 
times exceeding $40 million. 

Mr. Thatcher said that the plant 
will continue to operate under its 
present managers and that all pres- 
ent personnel will be needed for fu- 
ture operations. 

GTA’s board of directors had 
planned for some time to enter the 
field of soybean and flaxseed- proc- 
essing “as a necessary part of the 
farmers’ marketing program,” Mr. 
Thatcher said. He commented that 
with the purchase of the plant, soy- 
bean and flaxseed producers in the 
cooperative immediately gain an in- 
tegrated marketing service and prob- 
lems of building a new facility are 
avoided. 

GTA, founded in the late 1930's, 
markets grain for more than 600 
country elevators in four states, runs 
a terminal elevator business with 30 
million bushels storage, operates 104 
lumber yards, manufactures farm 
feeds and operates a durum wheat 
flour mill. It has a reported net 
worth of about $40 million and serves 
an estimated 150,000 farmers in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana. It claims to handle one 
third of the grain produced in that 
area. 


Both Trade, Bank 
Credit for Broiler 


Production Down 


ATLANTA, GA.—Both the volume 
of bank credit outstanding and trade 
credit outstanding for broiler pro- 
duction at the end of June, 1960, were 
down from a year ago, according to 
a continuing survey of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

Volume of bank credit outstanding 
at the end of June was down sharply 
from the total a year earlier, but 
outstandings declined only slightly 
from the level in May, 1960. 

Bankers reduced their volume of 
new loans from both month-ago and 
year-ago levels. They curtailed their 
new loans direct to producers more 
than those to dealers, the Atlanta 
bank reports. 

Repayments by both classes of bor- 
rowers, however, also declined. As 
June ended, the outstandings of loans 
direct to producers were down slight- 
ly from totals at the beginning of the 
month; outstandings of loans to deal- 
ers, however, remained unchanged. 

Trade credit outstanding at select- 
ed feed manufacturing plants report- 
ing their accounts was less than out- 
standings both a month earlier and a 
year earlier. 

Meanwhile, broiler placements in 
five district states declined slightly 
from May to June this year. Place- 
ments in June, however, were sharp- 
ly above those a year earlier. 


MOORMAN OFFICIAL PIES 

QUINCY, ILL.—Claude Holmes, 
61, vice president in charge of finan- 
cial administration of the Moorman 
Mfg. Co., died recently. He joined 
Moorman’s in 1923 as a clerk in the 
accounting department and hed been 
a member of the board of directors 
since 1942. 


Environment Key 
In ‘Egg Factory’ 


DENVER—An air conditioned hen 
house where all hens receive the same 
light, feed and water is one of the 
environmental control features of an 
electronic egg factory being tested 
by Cyclo Manufacturing Co. here. 

Jim Helbig, Cyclo vice president 
who designed and patented the proc- 
ess, describes the facility as a “giant 
merry-go-round 60 ft. in diameter.” 
There are six rows of caged hens, 
seven cages high, which circle the 
round house each hour. Feed and wa- 
ter troughs are stationary and each 
hen has two minutes per hour to eat 
and drink. 

He says the object is to produce 
eggs cheaper through environmental 
control and automation. 

(The “merry-go-round” egg factory 
was initially described in the June 4 
issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Environmental control also _in- 
cludes light. Hens spend about two 
thirds of their time in a “twilight 
area” which is conducive to rest and 
longer hen life. At night the slowly 
moving merry-go-round is turned off 
for 10 hours. 

Mr. Helbig said that detailed rec- 
ords are kept on each hen. Unprofit- 
able hens are sold. 

Lewis’ Hayden, president of Cyclo, 
says that the system may revolu- 
tionize egg production. “With the 
odorless, almost noiseless system it 
will be possible to produce eggs in 
the heart of the city and no one will 
know the chickens are there,” he 
commented. That would cut shipping 
and handling costs in bringing eggs 
in from as far as 1,000 miles away, 
Mr. Hayden stated. 

Turning to the financial aspects, 
Mr. Helbig said that such a project 
is an investment. He added that it 
is possible to build a merry-go-round 
unit for the same price as good con- 
ventional units but it’s still going to 
cost $5@6 per hen. 

The company has already invested 
$100,000 developing the system and 
the system has enough promise that 
several prominent Coloradans have 
backed the venture financially. 
Among those financing the project is 
Dan Thornton, former governor. 


Futures on Oilseed 
Meal Move Higher 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Oilseed meal 
futures contracts moved higher on 
the Memphis Board of Trade the past 
week, reflecting stronger demand for 
soybeans. The soybean lift resulted 
from weather news. 

One broker said a very bearish fac- 
tor hanging over the soybean oil meal 
market is that there are 391 regis- 
tered certificated contracts on the 
Chicago market. The general opinion 
of the trade, he said, is that there 
will soon be some form of liquida- 
tion before entering the new crop. 

Cottonseed oil meal activity on the 
board developed in new crop positions 
at $50.50, revealing trading interest 
at the $50@51 price range of the past 
two weeks. 

The Memphis market was boosted 
by a strong soybean situation, par- 
ticularly new crop. This was brought 
on by some reports of adverse weath- 
er over the soybean belt, where mois- 
ture is needed to assure a fair yield 
for bean crop production. 

Mixed feed business was said to be 
fair throughout the country, with no 
upturn seen in the near future. 

Also termed fair was business in 
cash soybean oil meal and cottonseed 
oil meal. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed 50¢@$1.90 ton higher than a 
week earlier and bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal unchanged to $1 high- 
er. 
Trading volume totaled 1,600 tons 
of unrestricted soybean oil meal and 
300 tons of bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal. 


Swift & Co. Names 
Feed Mill Manager 


CHICAGO—Construction of Swift 
& Co.’s feed mill at Mendota, IIL, is 
underway, 


and announcement has 
been made that 
Scott M. Lorimor 
will be manager of 
the mill. At pres- 
ent, he is manager 
of Swift’s feed 
mill at Forest 
Park, Il. 


— The Mendota 


3 mill is expected to 
be completed by 
41 the end of this 


year. With capac- 
suger gre ity of 12 tons an 
hour, the plant will manufacture a 
full line of formula feeds to serve 
dealers in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Michigan. 

Mr. Lorimor has been with Swift 
since 1938, starting his career at the 
Sioux City, Iowa, meat plant stand- 
ards department. Subsequently, he 
served as assistant manager of by- 
products departments at Sioux City 
and National Stock Yards, Ill. In 
1951, he went to Chicago for sales 
training and later served as head of 
the Chicago plant feed department 
and as feed sales manager. 

He has been manager of the For- 
est Park feed mill since 1956. 

Mr. Lorimor was born in Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, and is a graduate of Iowa 
State University, at Ames, with a 
major in animal husbandry. 
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USDA Plans to Buy 
Frozen Beef, Lamb 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
plans to buy frozen ground beef and 
frozen ground lamb for schools par- 
ticipating in the National School 
Lunch Program. 

Lamb purchase will again be on an 
experimental basis. 

Purchase will be made with funds 
transferred by Congress from Sec- 
tion 32 for use under the National 
School Lunch Act and amounts will 
be determined by quantities and 
prices offered. 

Both meat products will be pur- 
chased only from vendors operating 
under federal inspection in order that 
the products purchased may be 
shipped in interstate commerce. The 
products must be prepared from do- 
mestically slaughtered and processed 
beef and lamb. 


Hall County Tops 
Georgia in Broilers 


ATHENS, GA. — Hall County was 
first in production of broilers in 
Georgia in 1959, the Georgia Crop 
Reporting Service showed by figures 
recently produced. 

The broiler production in Hall 
County came to 26,200,000, followed 
by Cherokee County, which produced 
24,750,000. In other years,- Cherokee 
County has been the largest broiler 
producing county in the state. 


PLATE MAGNETS—for instollction In feed tables, 
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GRATE MAGNETS—for surge or choke-fed lines in 


hoppers, floor openings, ducts, etc. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS—for cutomotic removal of 
tramp iron on lines conveying materiais on belts 


of non-magnetic substance. 


Will Eliminate That Deadly 
Tramp Iron Hazard! 


@ Assure product purity 
@ Prevent machinery damage 
@ Reduce mill downtime 


@ Help prevent fires and explo- 
sions 


@ Protect company reputation 


Eriez Magnetic Separators offer 
you the widest choice of the low- 
est cost, yet most effective protec- 
tion for your entire milling and 
processing lines. Engineered to 
provide peak performance for your 
exact application. 


Eriez Magnetic Separators are 
completely non-electric; no wires, 
attachments or fuses. No operating 
costs. Quickly and easily installed. 
Powered by Erium, an exclusive, 
high-quality, permanent magnetic 
power source specifically designed 
and energized by Eriez. 


Also Available—AC operated 
VI Vibratory Feeders and Bin Vi- 
brators for hazardous, dusty loca- 
tions. Fully approved by Mill Mu- 
tual. 


GET BIG FREE FACT FILE 


of information om ERIEZ Mognetic Sepo- 
raters ond Vibratory Feeders and Bin 


118-HA Megnet Drive, Erie, Pa, 
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= Vibrators. Protect your product, plant 
| — and profits! : 
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MAGNETIC DRUMS—a completely housed unit for 
automatic removal of both large ond small iroa 
contamination. Easily installed in spouts, chutes, Eriex Manufocturing Co. 
spiral conveyors, etc.—-where moteriais ere act 
| conveyed en bets, 
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ICC Changes Site 
Of Hearing on Rail 
Abandonment Plan 


HARRISON, ARK.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced 
this week it will hold its hearing on a 
request for abandonment of the 71- 
mile Arkansas and Ozarks Railway 
here instead of at Little Rock as 
previously announced. 

The hearing was set for Aug. 25. 


Officials said the hearing will be 
held in the federal courtroom here. 

No reason was given for the 
change, although many shippers who 
are protesting the abandonment had 
expressed regret the hearing was not 
going to be held in this North Arkan- 
sas area. 

The line—considered by many to be 
vital to the Boone and Carroll county 
poultry producing industry—has been 
out of operation since a flash flood 
damaged its system May 5. 

It was a prime mover of bulk feed 
for the 100,000 turkeys and 300000 
broilers on feed in the Berryville- 
Green Forest-Harrison area. Since 
then feed has been moving in by 
truck. But dealers say that the rates 
are higher, forcing them into a bad 
competitive siutation with their fin- 
ished birds. 

Feed men and other shippers hope 
the railroad’s petition for abandon- 
ment will be denied and that the line 
will be forced to resume operation. 
They filed suit in an attempt to force 
the road to resume service, but a fed- 
eral court judge turned down the re- 
quest. He told the group it was out of 
his jurisdiction. 

Although the line’s owners contend 
they have lost more than $205,000 in 
the last five years, the Arkansas Com- 
merce Commission has sought to in- 
tervene in the case. Arkansas officials 
joined in the protest against abandon- 
ment. 


lowa State Man Gets 
$1,000 Pfizer Award 


DAVIS, CAL.—Leonard Z. Eggle- 
ton, extension poultry specialist, lowa 
State University, recently was named 
winner of the 1960 Pfizer Extension 
Teaching Award. Mr. Eggleton re- 
ceived his $1,000 award at the closing 
banquet of the Poultry Science Assn. 
convention Aug. 2-4 at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

He was the third recipient of the 
Extension Teaching Award, estab- 
lished in 1958 by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., in cooperation with the Poultry 
Science Assn. Dr. William Sherman, 
Pfizer nutritionist from the com- 
pany’s Agricultural Research and De- 
velopment Center, Terre Haute, Ind., 
made the presentation. 

Since Mr. Eggleton joined the Iowa 
State faculty in 1948, he has served 
as chairman of the state poultry ex- 
tension staff. Three men now assist 
him with Iowa's extension poultry 
program. 

He is recognized for his efforts in 
organizing a series of extension 
teaching programs which have had a 
positive influence on the production 
and marketing of eggs in Iowa. His 
guidance and assistance with the jun- 
ior program in the country and state 
have resulted in many poultry dem- 
onstrations by 4-H members. One of 
the presentations dealing with egg 
quality received one of the honored 
“Spot Light” positions at the Na- 
tional Fact Finding Conference, an 
honor never before awarded junior 
members. 

Mr. Eggleton has been quite suc- 
cessful in setting up county organi- 
zations to show poultrymen what 
could be done on a program of good 
breeding, adequate housing, good feed 
and quality eggs. 

Previous winners of the Pfizer Ex- 
tension Award were Arthur Gannon 
of the University of Georgia (1958) 
and Cliffton F. Parrish of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (1959). 


PROCESS 


(Continued from page 1) 


testing has turned out a poultry feed 
looking like a king-size, ready-to-eat 
breakfast food, simply involves grind- 
ing soybeans and grains and running 
them through an expander, Howard 
C. Hoyt, the engineer, says. 

So far, Mr. Hoyt’s experiments have 
not gone beyond the engineering 
phase. He said a full-scale project, in 
which nutritionists will be called upon 
for consultation, is being planned to 
find out just how efficient the feed is 
—and to determine how the cost of 
production using the new method 
compares with conventional milling. 

Mr. Hoyt says he has been feeding 
the expanded feed, which has some- 
times been made from grains as well 
as soybeans, to batteries of broilers 
since January. “Results have been so 
encouraging,” he says, “that the next 
step will be to make this feed in quan- 
tity and run some tests in the field.” 

He adds that it might be possible 
that a balanced ration with additives, 
such as antibiotics, would produce a 
“cereal-type” feed outyielding present 
feeds. In his experiments so far, Mr. 
Hoyt has not used balanced rations 
nor has he included any additives. 
However, he says, “it looks as though 
all of the ingredients, perhaps even 
antibiotics and medicants, can be sent 
through the expander at one time.” 

Mr. Hoyt’s discovery was the re- 
sult of first setting out to find a meth- 
od for cooking soybeans, a necessary 
process because cooking destroys cer- 
tain enzymes which interfere with 
broiler digestion. 


“Soybeans make up a high percent- 
age of the broiler ration in the form 
of soybean oil meal,” Mr. Hoyt com- 
ments. “To bring up the fat level in 
feed, commercial mills add animal or 
vegetable fat. 

“However, soybeans have high oil 
content. Why extract the oil from 
beans if this oil will satisfy the fat 
needs of poultry?” 

He adds that crushed soybeans can 
provide both protein and fat needs, 
but utilization of this capability has 
been held up because a satisfactory 
method of cooking had not been 
found. 

Mr. Hoyt visited several companies 
which manufacture various cooking 
devices. In Ohio he found a manufac- 
turer of a cooker which uses the ex- 
panded process—and he has been 
using one of these cookers in the 
firm’s plant for his experiments. A 


cooker of this type is scheduled to be 
installed in a laboratory on the Uni- 
versity of Delaware campus, Mr. 
Hoyt said. 

Mr. Hoyt provided this outline of 
how the expanding process works: 

Crushed soybeans enter an auger 
conveyor, and as the material passes 
along the conveyor it undergoes great 
pressure created by a “worm” gear. 

As the compressed ground beans 
are squeezed through the opening at 
the end of the conveyor they expand 
when they hit the air. Intense heat 
is generated when the crushed beans 
are forced through the worm. Tem- 
perature is controlled by a steam 
jacket around the walls of the con- 


veyor. 

“Only 30 seconds are required for 
the beans to pass through the ex- 
pander,” Mr. Hoyt explains. “A tem- 
perature of about 210° seems to be 
about right.” 

Mr. Hoyt believes the expanding 
method of soybean processing will 
prove to be cheaper than present 
methods “which require large plants 
and several processing steps.” 

Describing current svybean process- 
ing, Mr. Hoyt said beans must be de- 
hulled, ground and flaked into small, 
thin particles. A chemical solvent is 
then mixed with the soybeans remov- 
ing the oil from the flaked beans. 

The solvent is separated from the 
meal by steam heat which also cooks 
the meal, destroying the undesirable 
enzymes. 

“In the expanding process,” he says, 
“the beans are merely ground and 
run through the expander.” 

Mr. Hoyt believes, too, that use of 
the expanding process could mean a 
savings in feed transportation costs 
in Delmarva. “Approximately enough 
beans are grown in Delmarva today 
to take care of its poultry feed re- 
quirements. But there is only one soy- 
bean processing mill here on the 
peninsula. All other beans are shipped 
out either to be processed or export- 
ed. Soybean oil meal has to be shipped 
here from Norfolk or midwestern 

ts.” 

It is Mr. Hoyt’s opinion that, be- 
cause the expanded material comes 
out of the cooker in a form looking 
like a rope, a revolving blade could 
be used to chop off short sections into 
pellets or wafers. 

He visualizes a small mill, and this 
plant’s equipment would grind and 
mix soybeans, corn and other ingredi- 
ents and send them through the ex- 
pander and a chopper. 

“It will take about another year to 
complete enough tests to get the feed 
in commercial use,” he said. 


New Mississippi Poultry Operation 
Includes Feed Service, Hatchery 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. — Forrest 
Farms Poultry Plant, Hattiesburg’s 
newest and one of the most modern 
in the state, was dedicated July 26. In 
addition to its new processing plant, 
Forrest Farms’ operations include a 
poultry growing division of four de- 
partments—hatchery, hen production, 
broiler production and feed service. 

Participating in the ceremonies 
were Lt. Gov. Paul B. Johnson and 
Si Corly, state commissioner of agri- 
culture. Hugh White, former governor 
and father of the aid act under which 
the plant was constructed, inspected 
the plant. W. W. Wright, Jackson, 
president of the Merchants Co. of 
which Forrest Farms is a division, 
was master of ceremonies. 

3,500 Chickens Hourly 

Forrest Farms processes 3,500 
chickens hourly. It takes 75 minutes 
for a bird to make the complete jour- 
ney through the plant from coop to 
crate. Gordon Hicks, plant manager, 
said each bird is examined by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture inspectors 
and that in an average day’s produc- 
tion up to 30 of every 1,000 birds may 
be rejected and condemned to the in- 
edible rendering plant. 

The poultry growing division ex- 


tends over a large portion of south- 
east Mississippi and now includes 
about 75 growers on different farms. 
As operation expands, an increase in 
growers is anticipated. 

The hatchery, located near the 
processing plant, can produce about 
90,000 baby chicks a week at present 
and at full capacity will be able to 
produce 250,000 a week. 

The broiler department has ap- 
proximately 600,000 broiler capacity. 
In the near future this department 
expects to have one million birds on 
feed at all times. This would give a 
weekly production of about 250,000 
per week. 


Quality Controls 

In the egg production department, 
Forrest Farms at present has about 
65,000 hens and pullets in the field. 
At the farms, eggs are gathered four 
times a day, stored in coolers and 
then picked up twice a week and 
carried to the hatchery. 

The feed service department, lo- 
cated near the hatchery and process- 
ing plant, includes facilities for stor- 
ing and delivering feed. All feed used 
by Forrest Farms growing division is 
made by Valley Mills in Vicksburg, 
another division of the Merchants Co. 


Steady to Weak Trends 
Dominant in Farm 
Commodity Prices 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Steady to 
weak trends dominated the farm 
commodity price situation during the 
last half of July as a result of con- 
tinued heavy cattle marketing and 
progress of the small grain harvest 
which is now virtually completed. 
An exception to this was soybean 
trading which showed considerable 
strength primarily as a result of re- 
cent government supply estimates. 

Jack Armstrong, Purdue University 
economist, said although hog prices 
continued their relatively strong posi- 
tion and showed some indication of 
further improvement during the third 
week in July, later losses left month 
ending prices relatively unchanged at 
about the $18.50 levels. Hog prices 
seem to be having trouble crashing 
through the $19 barrier even with 
continued relatively light marketings. 

In cattle markets, continued heavy 
market receipts further depressed 
prices of better grades of fed cattle. 
Heavy cattle above 1,100 Ib. were still 
being discriminated against as indi- 
cated by losses of $1@2 during the 
two-week period. Continued topping 
out of feed lots before cattle reach 
objectionable weights would seem to 
be a good practice. 

In grain trading, soybeans showed 
the greatest advance during the two 
week period with increases in some 
instances of as much as 4¢ bu. This 
was primarily as a result of a gov- 
ernment report which showed stocks 
of soybeans in the U.S. on July 1 
about 21.5 million bushels under a 
year ago. This led traders to believe 
that stocks of soybeans on Sept. 30 
would be below previous trade esti- 
mates. This was further evident as 
the price of soybean meal advanced 
$2 ton during the period. 

Feed grain trading generally held 
steady during the period, with good 
growing and harvesting conditions re- 
ported throughout most of the Mid- 
west. 

Early period winter wheat losses 
in trading were generally recovered 
as wheat harvest was essentially 
completed and finished on a steady 
market. Corn prices were mostly 
steady with no outstanding feature 
during the period. Government price 
supports and surplus release policies 
continue as the dominant factors in 
the grain markets. 


Output of Dry Skim 
Milk Increases 15% 


WASHINGTON — Output of dry 
skim milk for animal feed increased 
15% in June, 1960, compared with 
June, 1959, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The production totaled 2.2 million 
lb. which also was 5% more than the 
average for the month. The 9.8 mil- 
lion Ib. output in 1960 through June 
was 11% larger than that of the first 
half of 1959. However, movement of 
dry skim milk for animal feed 
dropped 8% from June, 1959. 


Correction 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Elevator 
Erectors, Inc., Enterprise, Kansas, 
has been granted a charter for erect- 
ing and servicing passenger and 
freight elevators. John Ehrsam has 
been named resident agent. Capitali- 
zation of $50,000 was authorized. 

(A similar news item, which ap- 
peared on page 49 of the July 23 is- 
sue of Feedstuffs, was misleading in 
that it did not make clear that the 
charter was for the erection and 
service of passenger and freight ele- 
vators.) 


GRAIN BROKER DIES 
MILWAUKEE—James F. Howard, 
86, at one time a grain broker in 
Chicago and later here, died Aug. 1 
after a month’s illness. 
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CSC Proferm has outstanding stabil- 
ity...uniform quality. ..and*biologi- 
cal availability. It’s the choice of 
many leading feed manufacturers. 
Make Proferm your source of B,., 
too! You have a choice of four Pro- 
ferm Vitamin B,. potencies: 
Proferm-12— 
12 mg. of By» activity per Ib. 
Proferm-18— 
18 mg. of By» activity per Ib. 
Proferm-20— 
20 mg. of Biz activity per Ib. 
Proferm-24— 
24 mg. of Bi activity per Ib. 
Shipped in 50-pound bags. Write for 
samples and technical literature. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
CSc) COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D. F. 


specify Proferm Supplement 


BENEFIT @ 


Supplies B,. for maximum growth, top feed efficiency, improved 
hatchability, better livability and for feather development. 


BENEFIT @ 


Because it's a primary fermentation product, Proferm supplies 
extra B complex factors at no extra cost. 


BENEFIT @ 


It makes possible the greater use of economical vegetable 
protein in the ration. 


BENEFIT @ 


It complements antibiotic supplementation for better results. 


BENEFIT @ 


It helps assure well-being of the red blood cell system. 


BENEFIT @ 
It stimulates the appetite of pigs. 


BENEFIT @ 
In poultry, it appears to increase uptake of iodine by the thyroid gland. 


BENEFIT @ 


It is carried over from egg to chick—results in better starts during 
critical early stages of growth. 


BENEFIT & 


Fed to gilts, it improves strength and livability of newborn pigs. 
BENEFIT & 


It allows maximum flexibility in feed formulating because 
it supplies B,. unencumbered with antibiotics. 


SUGGESTED LEVELS OF VITAMIN B,.. IN THE FEED (milligrams per ton) 
STARTER GROWER 
BROILER (confinement) LAYER BREEDER 
Mash Mash Mash 
All-mash All-mash to be fed All-mash to be fed All-mash to be fed 
with grain with grain with grain 
CHICKENS 12 6 8 4 8 8 14 
TURKEYS 12 8 10 
FINISHER PRE-GESTATION FARROWING LACTATION 
SWINE 40 40 20 10 20 20 20 
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Agricultural Outlook Given, Management 
Stressed at Missouri Grain Conference 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The agricultur- 
al outlook, all the way from this fall 
into 1970, was given and the impor- 
tance of competent management was 
stressed at the first annual Grain 
Handlers Business Conference recent- 
ly at the University of Missouri. 

The theme of the short course was 
“Improved Management in a Chang- 
ing Economy.” The course was spon- 
sored by the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture and the Mis- 
souri Grain & Feed Assn. 

Summaries of some of the talks on 
the program follow: 

THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK — 
Structural changes in the economy 
to 1970 were listed by Dr. Robert W. 
Paterson, professor of business and 
director, Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research. 

Dr. Paterson said: 

“Firstly, we will continue to shift 
from an agricultural to an industrial 
society. 

“Secondly, we are beginning to 
manufacture technology and there 
will be a rapid expansion in research 
and development. 

“Thirdly, manufacturing and cor- 
porate enterprise generally will be- 
come larger and will assume an in- 
creasing interest in distribution. 

“Fourthly, problems of manage- 
ment and business and government 


agencies will became increasingly 
complex. 
“Last, but not least, the growing 


need for education will require su- 
perior education, executive compe- 
tence and knowledge to produce effi- 
cient service.” 

On the outlook to the end of 1960, 
Dr. Paterson noted the lowering of 
the Federal Reserve discount rate 
from 4 to 3%%. 

“The effect will be to make money 
easier to borrow and will provide 


a shot-in-the-arm to economic activ- 
ity,” he said. “We had been operat- 
ing at a very high level of income 
and product prior to the reduction, 
but we will soon see a resurgence in 
the boom that will approximate that 
of 1955-56.” 

Capital expansion plans of business 
firms will pick up as will consumer 
expenditures for durables and hous- 
ing, he said. 

“Right now, it appears that the 
timing of the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate reduction will spur ac- 
tivity to a level that will be difficult 
to maintain,” he said. 

A realized net income from agri- 
culture of $10.6 billion is foreseen 
for 1960 as compared with $11.8 bil- 
lion in 1959. Agricultural employ- 
ment is seen as 5.2 million people 
for 1960 as against 5.8 million in 1959. 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS IN 
THE GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN HANDLING INDUSTRY— 
The need for sufficient competent 
management personnel is “probably 
the most limiting factor in the proc- 
ess of growth and expansion of busi- 
ness enterprises in the U.S.,” accord- 
ing to J. M. Ragsdale, extension pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at 
Missouri. 

Mr. Ragsdale pointed up as the five 
basic functions of management, plan- 
ning, organizing, directing, coordinat- 
ing and controlling. 

“How well you perform the job of 
managing depends upon how well 
you perform these functions,” he said. 

On planning, he said: “The firm 
which does not recognize planning 
as an important management func- 
tion ignores the fact that business is 
constantly facing choices between al- 
ternative courses of action. Business 
conditions are so dynamic that de- 
cisions cannot be left to chance nor 
be based upon inadequate informa- 


NEW TYPE CONVENTION—Planners of a new type convention for the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. in San Francisco next April in- 
cluded the committee members shown above. They are: J. L. Scott, Taylor- 
Walcott Co.; Jed W. Burns, Jed W. Burns Co.; J. W. Fielder, Dixon Drier Co.; 
Winslow W. Hall, general convention chairman, Pacific Molasses Co.; Leo L. 


Johnson, secretary of the association; 


Dick Smith, Anderson-Smith Milling 


Co.; 8. E. Lanier, Van Waters & Rogers, Inc.; and Allen Christenson, General 
Mills, Inc. All are from San Francisco except Mr. Fielder and Mr. Johnson, 
who are from Dixon and Sacramento respectively. Committeemen not present 
for the photo were Harry Wagner, Wilbur Ellis Co.; James C. Taylor, Pacific 
Vegetable Oil Co.; and Thomas ©. McNally, Jr., Outsen Bros. Milling Co., all 


of San Francisco. 


tion gathered at the time of crisis.” 

He noted that operating people use 
technology, but management makes 
the decisions. 

“Mediocrity is doomed—you have 
to do better than average,” he said. 

Business firms are worrying more 
about where to find men than where 
to find money, he noted. Our economy 
is better suited to supply machines 
than men. 

“Most of the grain and feed men 
I’ve been around in the past 11 years 
could well spend more time sitting 
behind a desk—planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating and control- 
ling,” he said. “Performing more of 
the duties of management and doing 
fewer of the details of operating the 
business.” 

THE AGRICULTURAL OUT- 
LOOK—A brighter outlook for agri- 
culture than appeared likely last fall 
was seen by Tom Brown, extension 
economist at Missouri. 

“Prices during the rest of 1960 


will probably average the same or 
even somewhat better than they did 
in the same period of 1959,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

He noted the record supply of feed 
grain and also the record rate of 
disappearance (157 million tons). He 
said the heavy use will not reduce 
the total carry-over. The expected 
carry-over will be 77 million tons or 
9 million more than last year, he said. 
Corn and grain sorghum have in- 
creased while barley and oats have 
declined. 

Protein Feed Demand 

“Domestic demand for protein 
feeds in the first half of 1959-60 has 
been weaker than a year earlier, re- 
flecting lower poultry production and 
lower livestock prices,” he said. “Pro- 
tein feed prices averaged 6% lower 
during October-March this year than 
last.” 

Supplies will be adequate for the 

(Turn to page 14) 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Only 
Booming Bulk Sales! 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
sparking new business . . . takes the backache out of customer service. 
Back Saver . . . attaches to oy grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
loading anywhere, ice Pellets handled with minimum 
draulic operation. 
. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, 0r 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 


breakage. Smooth 
Skoop Skipper . 


unit. 


Oskaloosa, lowa + Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


JUniper 3-6421 


EMerson 7-8594 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 


Jefferson, Georgia 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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Morton research has developed the most flexible mixing salt on the market. 
Containing higher levels of the essential trace minerals for poultry, Morton 
Poultry Mixing Salt can be used in varying amounts for optimum results 
from your feeds. 

Morton nutritionists have developed this new product to give you better 
results by more selective use of trace minerals, making it more economical 
for you to use. Research also has put into Morton Poultry Mixing Salt 
superior compounds that are all water insoluble, plus a new and improved 
anti-segregation agent. As a Morton customer, you can be sure that the 
best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern production 
procedures are always working in your behalf. 

In addition to this new Poultry Mixing Salt, Morton also offers Trace- 
Mineralized, lodized and Special Mixing Salt... each backed by extensive 
research and testing and available everywhere in the country. For more 


| information about the new and improved Poultry Mixing Salt, or any NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
other Morton Mixing Salt, ask your Morton representative or write: 110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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gives growers approved 


coccidiosis control 


right up to market time! 


New development in coccidiostats 
requires no withdrawal period .. . 
won't harm layers or farm animals, if 
accidentally eaten . . . provides the 
best protection against all types of 
coccidiosis! 


Zoamix containing Zoalene added to 
your feed formula gives broilers better 
protection against coccidiosis, allows 
greater feed efficiency, allows faster 
weight gains, plus an extra margin of 
safety available in no other coccidiostat! 


Zoamix has been approved for feeding 
to broilers right up to the time they are 
shipped to the market! That means no 
withdrawal period, no need to switch to 
a new feed formula prior to shipment, 


and the grower can act fast to market 
his birds at the most profitable time. 


Zoamix will not injure laying hens and 
other farm animals if accidentally fed 
to them. It’s safe to mix with any chick 
starter or broiler mix without affecting 
the ingredients, nutrients, or other addi- 
tives in the formula. It’s safe for mill 
workers or growers to handle. 


And best of all, Zoamix is unexcelled as 
a coccidiostat. In fact, feed manufac- 
turer’s research laboratory tests show 
Zoamix is superior to eight of nine 
leading coccidiostats . . . and equally as 
effective as the other one—yet superior 
to that one in feed conversion and rate 
of gain, as shown in the following table: 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


Zoalene Compared with A 
Following Coccidiostats 


* D E Totals 


29 


16 23 5 94 


Zoolene Superior for 28 
Weight Gains 


14 83 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 1 
Weight Gains 


No Difference In 
Weight Gains 


1 


Zoolene Superio- for 


Feed Conversion 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


NUMBER OF TESTS IN WHICH: 


No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 


Zoamix is available now in commercial quantities at centrally located points 
throughout the country. Write Dow for assistance in labeling, or for technical 
help. The address: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales 


Department, Midland, Michigan. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


PETER HAND MULTIFACS 


For those readers who have not yet 
become acquainted with the Peter 
Hand Multifac Premixes, we want to 
take this opportunity to introduce 
them to you. The Multifac Premixes 
were developed for a special purpose. 
Many feed manufacturers wanted the 
convenience and economies of a one- 
package fortifier to supply the vita- 
mins, antibiotics, antioxidants and 
unidentified growth factor sources, 
but because of their location felt they 
could buy first quality fish meal or 
fish solubles as economically as any- 
one. This was particularly true of 
feed manufacturers near the East, 
West and Gulf Coasts. 

The Multifac Premixes were then de- 
veloped, similar to the well-known 
and successful Peter Hand FW Pre- 
mixes. The Multifacs differed from 
the FW Premixes in only one respect 
-—they contain no fish products. 
Like their companion fortifiers, the 
microblended Multifacs provide the 
most stable vitamins available. These 
are compounded to provide economical 
fortification for all poultry and swine 
feeds. The Multifacs also contain the 
most effective antibiotics for each 
species and the antioxidant, B.H.T., 
where it is effective. These micronu- 
trients are then blended with high 
quality concentrated primary fermen- 
tation sources of the Fermentation 
Solubles and Grass Juice Factors. 
These primary fermentation sources 
also provide some Fish Factor but 
it is generally recommended that 
high quality fish products supplement 
the Multifac premixes especially in 
critical feeds such as breeder rations 
as well as chick, broiler, turkey and 
pig feeds. 

Each ingredient used in the Peter 
Hand Multifac Premixes is a produc- 
tive component. No fillers such as 
soybean millfeed, soybean oilmeal or 
alfalfa meal are used in these prod- 
ucts. 

Write for the full information on the 
Peter Hand Multifac Premixes. We 
will be happy to send you a bulletin 
which describes them in detail, out- 
lining the specifications for Multifac 
Poultry, Multifac Pig and Multifac 
Turkey. The free bulletin also con- 
tains suggested formulas for 31 dif- 
ferent feeds which can be manufac- 
tured economically with Peter Hand 
Multifac Premixes and common in- 
gredients such as fish meal, meat 
meal, soybean oilmeal, alfalfa meal, 
minerals and grains. 

When you use Peter Hand Multifacs 
or other Peter Hand products you 
are provided with the services of five 
skilled and experienced nutritionists 
who will provide you with formula- 
tion service and check your formulas 
on the IBM Computer. These nutri- 
tionists are always available for con- 
sultation on your feed problems. Our 
Research Farm and Research Labora- 
tory are also available to aid you in 
producing quality feeds. 

Write today for your Multifac bro- 
chure. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month, This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


Peter Hand 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1009 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 72 
190 HOWMA DALLAS 7 


remainder of this year, he said. 

Prices of soybean meal should re- 

main near present level. Animal pro- 

tein feed prices will likely increase 

during the latter part of the year. 
Hog Outlook 

He pointed out that the hog out- 
look has improved a great deal since 
the first of the year. 

Hog slaughter during the fall will 
increase rather sharply, Mr. Brown 
said. Price declines from the sum- 
mer peak, he added, will probably be 
greater than the $3 drop of last fall. 
Even so, fall prices will average sub- 
stantially higher than last fall. 

“The hog situation looks favorable 
for 1960 and 1961,” he said. “There 
is evidence that hog cycles are get- 
ting shorter.” 

Slaughter of cattle will continue 
above last year through 1960, Mr. 
Brown said, but production will con- 
tinue to exceed slaughter. Numbers 
are likely to increase again this year, 
though probably at a slower rate 
than last year’s 4.9 million head. 

Mr. Brown notes a “considerably 
brighter” outlook for egg prices than 
last year when they dipped to low- 
est levels since the early 1940's. 

By mid-April prices were 27% 
above a year earlier, he pointed out. 
Prices will probably stay above last 
year’s levels by about this percentage 
throughout 1960, he said. 

“Increased broiler prices during 
the first four months of this year 
have stimulated the hatching of 
broiler chicks,” Mr. Brown said. In 
mid-April egg setting climbed above 
last year and has been increasing 
more each week. The mid-April price 
of 17.7¢ will not likely continue even 
with seasonal increased demand, he 


said. 
Turkey Crop 

Mr. Brown expressed doubt that a 
turkey crop as large as intended early 
in 1960 would occur. Poult hatchings 
in the first quarter were 29% above 
last year, but dipped below 1959 as 
the main hatching season got under- 
way. Farmers’ intentions to raise 6% 
more than last year probably will not 
be realized, he said. However, a 
larger portion of this year’s birds 
are heavy breed, so the tonnage pro- 
duced could be 5% above 1959. 

Milk production has been running 
1% above last year, he noted. This 
reflects a slowdown in culling of 
dairy cows and the continued rise in 
production per cow. Continued good 
pastures could bring about a much 
larger output this year, he said. 


Wisconsin Planning 


New High Grade Egg 


MADISON, WIS.—A new grade of 
eggs to be designated as “Wisconsin 
Fresh Fancy” is being produced in 
Wisconsin under supervision of the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
may be on the market soon, the de- 
partment reports. 

The new grade will be above grade 
A requirements, the department said, 
and is produced and marketed under 
controlled production conditions and 
under state inspection. Only eggs pro- 
duced, handled and marketed in ac- 
cordance with the strict requirements 
can be labeled “Wisconsin Fresh 
Fancy.” 

Requirements 

The requirements call for the eggs 
to have a high degree of albumen or 
whites. A “break out” test on 5 to 10 
eggs is made every week at the poul- 
try farm and the eggs must average 
72 Haugh units for four weeks. (A 
Haugh unit is a unit of measurement 
showing the relationship of the weight 
of the egg to the albumen height. The 
fresher the egg, the higher the al- 
bumen.) If more than one egg in a 
sampling of 10 is below 55 Haugh 
units, the flock is disqualified. Com- 
plete grading records must be kept 
by the producer. 

Flocks must be confined in clean, 
dry, well ventilated houses, and must 
be fed a balanced, all mash ration 


that will produce a uniform yolk 
color. 

The eggs must be gathered at least 
three times a day and immediately 
cooled, free from odors, at tempera- 
tures between 50 and 60° and a rela- 
tive humidity of 70-80%. They must 
be packed at a temperature not more 
than 60°, with the small end down 
and in containers precooled to 60° 
or less, the requirements state. 

The eggs will be marketed with a 
red and white seal on the carton, 
bearing an outline of the state of 
Wisconsin and the legend “Wisconsin 
Fresh Fancy.” 


Nutrena Feeds Adds 
Two Warehouses, Bulk 


Station in Midwest 


MINNEAPOLIS—A major expan- 
sion of bulk and sacked feed handling 
facilities in Illinois and Indiana has 
been announced here by Nutrena 
Feeds, livestock and poultry feed divi- 
sion of Cargill, Inc. 

Leases to the properties—a 3,000- 
ton capacity bulk holding station in 
Jasper, Ind., and sacked feed ware- 
houses in Evansville, Ind., and River- 
dale, Ill.—were acquired from the A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co. whose feed opera- 
tion was bought recently by Nutrena. 

W. C. Johnson, Nutrena warehouse 
supervisor here, said the three facil- 
ities will be served by truck and rail 
from the firm’s Peoria and East St. 
Louis mills and will service dealers in 
parts of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The Jasper plant, put into opera- 
tion by Staley in March of this year, 
includes 10 300-ton storage tanks and 
a 34-ft. platform truck scale. Leo 
Hoffman, Staley supervisor in Jasper, 


UTAH HEAT WAVE 
KILLS 4,000 TURKEYS 
* 


MANTI, UTAH —A< sizzling, rec- 
ord-breaking summer heat wave was 
blamed for the death of 4,000 turkeys 
here by Dennis Funk, Sanpete Coun- 
ty agricultural agent. 

In 14 days, the state has seen tem- 
peratures go over the 100 mark 13 
times. The high has never been be- 
low 95° for more than 30 days, with 
only traces of rain recorded through- 
out the state. 

Mr. Funk estimated value of the 
dead turkeys at about $15,000. He 
said their weights averaged 12-20 Ib. 

In one instance, the Manti Fire 
Department sprayed a flock with 
water in an attempt to cool off the 
birds, but apparently the move failed 
to be of any value. 


has joined Nutrena and will continue 
as station manager. 

The Evansville warehouse, a 134-ft. 
building owned by the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and formerly leased to 
Staley, will be used exclusively for 
sacked feed, Mr. Johnson said. Clin- 
ton Koring, Staley manager there, 
has joined Nutrena as head of the op- 
eration. 

The Riverdale facility occupies a 
225 by 60 ft. portion of a Staley build- 
ing and will be managed by John To- 
binski, transferred from Cargill’s Chi- 
cago terminal elevator staff. 

The additions bring to 30 the num- 
ber of cities in which Nutrena mills 
and warehouses are located, Mr. 
Johnson said. 


SFOR MIXING FLOUR AND FEED BLENDS 


After operating these eight Draver “Micro-Master” Feeders for 
three years, this user reported: 


“We are completely satisfied with the performance of our 
Draver Feeders. We feel that this installation is an important 
and very necessary integral part of the overall system, yet 
one which has required no attention or servicing since in- 


stallation three years ago.” 


If consistent blend accuracy—and dependable production with a 
minimum of maintenance—for a reasonable original investment—are 
important to you, too, then be sure to investigate trade-proved 
Draver Feeders. Optional controls will give you the degree of auto- 


mation you prefer. 


There are over 100 standard sizes and models of Draver 
Feeders for feeding or proportioning from 3/100 to 2000 cubic 
feet per hour. Write for Catalog 804 and recommendations on 
your specific requirements without obligation. 


SALES 
AND 
SERVICE 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the Milling Industry 
1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 36-—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd St. 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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EXTENSIBLE 


CLUPAK-\ 


PAPER 


THATS 


New CLUPAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned . .. makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 
... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- 
ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet , Dn 
MEETING REQUIREMENTS OF RULE 40:4. 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify Applicable Freight 
CLupPaK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. /f ed by 


EXTENSIBLE PAPER 2 
FREIGHT SHIPPING 


You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”. . 


before you say paper. 
*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc,, 530 5th Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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1961 Beef Cattle Outlook Brightens 
With Report of Small Calf Increase 


URBANA, ILL.— The beef cattle 
outlook for 1961 has brightened con- 
siderably—the 1960 calf crop is re- 
ported to be only 1 to 142% larger 
than that of 1959, says Prof. L. H. 
Simerl, University of Illinois ag econ- 
omist. This year’s calves will provide 
much of the beef for next year. 

The reported increase in the size 
of the calf crop is less than the 
growth in population, which is about 
1%% a year. 

(Feedstuffs, in its July 30 issue, 
reported an anticipated 1% increase 
in calf numbers.) 

“The calf crop figure may be 
slightly in error, perhaps by % % or 
so,” Prof. Simerl commented. “But 
we are probably safe in assuming 
that the calf crop has not increased 
significantly more than population.” 

The total. 1960 calf crop is officially 


estimated at 41,646,000 head. Bigger 
calf crops were recorded in 1954, 
1955 and 1956. The calf crop this 
year is only 6% larger than the 10- 
year average, 1949-1958. From the 
same base, population has increased 
about 12%, or twice as much as the 


calf crop. 
Calf Slaughter 

Not all of the calves born this year 
will live to make beef. Commercial 
calf slaughter in the first half of this 
year appears to have been about 2% 
over the 4,745,000 head recorded for 
a year before. This suggests that the 
proportion of calves kept for feeding 
will be no greater than it was last 
year. 
In actual numbers, the increase in 
calves born from last year to this 
amounts to 600,000 head. About half 


of this increase was in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Smaller increases were 
reported from New Mexico, Arizona 
and Colorado. No significant in- 
creases were reported for any other 
sections of the country. 

Experts had expected a greater in- 
crease in the calf crop than has been 
reported. According to government 
reports, farmers and ranchers had 
3% more cows at the beginning of 
this year than they had in 1959. Num- 
bers of heifers were up 6%. But the 
slaughter of cows has been running 
6 to 7% greater this year and the 
slaughter of heifers has increased 
12%. 

Imports of cattle are not so great 
this year as they were in 1959 when 
high prices attracted nearly 700,000 
head from Canada and Mexico. Dur- 
ing the first five months of this year, 
imports totaled only 352,000 head or 
6% less than in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1959. 

Trends so far this year indicate 
that cattle numbers, which increased 


Pictured Here... . Elba BULLY, Heavy Duty unit 


Output per hour: 40-60 fons 
> Power: 3.5 HP motor (220 or 440 V) 


ELBA 


seneeee== Send this coupon mow for complete sp 


Send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk 
car unloading. | am interested in: DALLI BULLY MOBY) 


| The Swift, Safe, Ecqnomical System 

For Haniiing OP Bulk Materials 

‘Whether it'gpunloading bulk cars and trucks, or 

. Cleaning up flat storage buildings or bins, you'll 
profit from the speed, safety, and. savings of an 
Elba-Winchdozer, Initial cost is low because Elba 
machines are simple and versatile you Can in- 

» stall them anywhere. Operating costs are low, too. 


with 300% overioad factor. + Weight: 960 Lb. 


Other Models Available........ The DALLiI— 
SPopular standard unit.... MOBY —DOup/ex unit 


CABLE 
HANDLING 


ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
97-03 43rd AVENUE, CORONA 68, N.Y. 


Elba makes unloading ong man with 
‘built-in safety that helps, cut, fost time. accidenté. 
and insurance problems. Fhe operator has complete 
contro! at all times to start and stop winch dnd 
scoop. No extra cables, weights or chains either, be- 
cause Elba’s unique TELECOMMAND cable carriés the 
signal to the electromagnetic clutch which responds 
instantly..Let us show you how you can speedup your 
operation and improve’ safety — the Winchdozer way! 


@PELBA’S GUARANTEED TELECOMMAND CABLE 


The contro! wire is an integral part of the traction cable, 
Fully protected by indestructible plastic and steel. 


~ 


FIRM 


STREET ADDRESS 


city 


ZONE STATE 65.96 


5% in 1959, may increase only about 
3% this year. Such an increase would 
be only about 1% more than enough 
to match population growth. 

The report of cattle on feed July 1 
was also encouraging. It showed that 
farmers in 21 leading states were 
feeding only 4% more cattle this year 
than the year before. Most of this 
small increase was in the western 
states. Farmers in the 13 north-cen- 
tral or corn belt states had only 1% 
more cattle on feed July 1 than they 
had one year earlier. 

Another encouraging point is that 
for the next six months beef will 
meet relatively little competition 
from pork in the nation’s food stores, 
the Illinois agricultural economist 
said. 


Raleted Co. 


Reports Earnings 


ST. LOUIS — Lower third quarter 
earnings are reflected in the nine 
month statement of earnings issued 
by Ralston Purina Co. here. Net sales 
for the company during the nine- 
month period ended June 30 totaled 
$382,902,028 as compared with $401,- 
761,451 in 1959. 

Donald Danforth, chairman of the 
board, said that lower April sales 
were responsible for the “disappoint- 
ing” third quarter. However, he said 
that May showed improvement and 
June was still better with earnings 
7¢ a share above those for 1959. Good 
earnings were predicted for the final 
quarter of the year. 

Net earnings of the firm after 
taxes also suffered in the nine month 
period. The earnings figure was down 
$1,863,016 from $14,944,588 in 1959 
to $13,081,572 for the nine month pe- 
riod just completed. 

Earnings for the current 6,050,583 
shares of stock outstanding total 
$2.01 as compared with $2.30 for 
6,485,911 shares at the same time 
last year. Third period earnings to- 
taled 57¢ per share. 

International operations of the 
company, whose figures are not in 
the current report, showed progress, 
according to Mr. Danforth. He com- 
mented, “Even though we plant to 
write off our entire Cuban invest- 
ment, the International Division will 
still show a substantial profit.” 

The company’s regular 30¢-a-share 
quarterly dividend will be payable 
Sept. 12 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 22. 


Co. 


Tells of Promotion 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc., here has announced the 
promotion of Charles N. Rasmus- 
— sen from director 

| of education and 
| training to control 
| division sales man- 
ager. 

The announce- 
| ment was made by 
Elmer S. Roth, 
vice president and 
generai sales man- 
ager. Mr. Rasmus- 
sen has been with 
Honeggers’ & Co. 
since 1957. 

In his new post he will supervise 
Honegger district managers and as- 
sistant district managers in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 


C. N. Rasmussen 


Ralph 
wants 
+ You to call him 
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Bee 


HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new Stapimix E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


Stapimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity .. . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals. A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Srapimix E is free flowing. The vitamin E~beadlets in 
StapBimix E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 
ible materials. 

Stapimix E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 
... will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocophery] acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STABIMIX E is fully active biologically. 


Because the vitamin E contained in Stasmx E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 

To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
STABIMIX E is conveniently packaged in two potencies: 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound... each in 
50-lb. and 100-Ib. fiber drums with liner, 

For a quotation and complete information on Stasmaux E or 
Sraprmix A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A, ask your Merck 


Feed Products Representative, or write: 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


STABIMIX’E serck 


THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT . be 
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ACE BRAN 


(STEAMED ROLLED) 


ROLLED 
OATS 


Feed manufacturers have proven that 
Ace Brand's superior quality at a 
competitive price is the answer to 
today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MODEL W 
Rugged mill for heavy-duty 


grinding, three sizes, 50 to high capacity and 
power is required. Three sizes, wally, controlled. Changes 
40 to 100 HP, V-belt or direct screens without stopping mill. 


200 HP, available with split 
top, closed throat. V-belt, or 


direct motor drive. motor drive. 


All mills are available with separate 


Jay Bee motor driven fan. 


MODEL SW 
For all-purpose grinding where Three screen change hammer- 


MODEL 400 


di mill, lly, or remote man- 


All-purpose mill for a wide 
range of grinding. Direct- 
connected, 40 to 100 HP. 


COMPARE JAY BEE HAMMERMILLS 


WITH ANY OTHER MAKE. ONLY JAY BEE GIVES YOU ALL 
OF THESE FEATURES FOR LOW OPERATING COST, TROUBLE- 
FREE PERFORMANCE, LONG LIFE AND HIGH CAPACITY: 


@® Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more uniform grind — 


an exclusive Jay Bee feature! 
© Built-up, bolted construction. 


Die-stamped, precision-engineered parts and perfect balance for 


smooth, trouble-free performance. 
©) Finest Ball bearings for years of wear. 


Rugged, heavy all-steel construction of all parts — greater strength 


without excess weight. 


ting edges. 


©) One-piece, special alloy heat-treated 


hammers with multiple cut- 


@® Remote screen changes for instant change without stopping mill. 


@ Texture Grind — finer, more uniform texture, no loss of valuable 


amino acids. 


"ITS Goon as BEE: 
Today . . . See your Jay Bee Distributor, or write 


v's GOT TO BE Jay pe, 


Dept. A - Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 


Chemical, Biological Study Made 
Of Milo Feeding Value 


By W. G. Smith and 


Dr. E. L. Stephenson 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Milo has been recognized as an im- 
portant feed crop for many years, 
however, in the last few years it has 
made fabulous advances in yield per 
acre and in many places is becoming 
quite competitive with corn as a 
source of dietary carbohydrate for 
poultry. 

In general, the feed industry has 
been cautious in its acceptance of 
milo, and nutritionists have received 
many questions such as, “How pala- 
table is the product?” and “How 
variable are samples from different 
areas?” In addition to this skepticism, 
the amount of analytical data avail- 
able on milo has not been as exten- 
sive as one would desire. The study 
reported herein was initiated in an 
attempt to answer some of these 
questions. 

Research Cited 

Payne (1934) reported that good 
quality kafir and milo when adequate- 
ly supplemented with other nutrients, 
especially vitamin A, could replace 
either white or yellow corn, pound 
for pound, in a ration for growing 
chicks or breeding hens. These find- 
ings were confirmed by the work of 
Hammond (1942) and Melass (1943). 

Harms et al. (1958), however, re- 
ported that as milo replaced corn in 
the diet, body weights of broilers de- 
creased, and there was a trend for a 
decrease in feed utilization. These 
workers were able to confirm this in 
another paper (Harms et al. 1958a) 
in which they also reported a de- 
crease in chick body weight from the 
addition of milo to broiler diets. 

Pond et al. (1958) presented data 
which suggested that lysine and thre- 
onine were probably the most limit- 
ing amino acids in milo for growth of 
rats. Vavich et al. (1959) suggested 
that the biological value of protein 
obtained from sorghum grains which 


Ground yellow corn or milo... 61.2 
Soybean oi! meal (50% 


25.3 
1.0 
Dicalcium phosphate ......... 2.0 
0.5 
Special tallow 3.0 
Dry whole whey ...........+. 2.0 
MnSO, iItechnical) .......... 8.0 
DL methionine 0.1 
8 complex mixture* .......... 25.0 
1.4 
Vitamin A (20,000 U.S.P. 

units/gram) 10.0 
Vitamin D, ..... A dene .225 
5.7 


*Two gm. riboflavin, 5 gm. pontothenic acid, 
12 gm. niacin, and 50 gm. choline per pound. 
**Butylated hydroxy toluene. 


contained 10.5% protein was higher 
than that of sorghum grains which 
contained 15.3% of protein when fed 
to chicks. 

In the study reported herein, 11 
different samples of milo were ob- 
tained. These were procured through 
commercial channels and came from 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. The 
methods by which these were pro- 
cured were such that it was impos- 
sible to pinpoint the specific area 
within each state from which they 
were obtained. A sample of corn was 
also obtained from a local feed man- 
ufacturer in order that the milo sam- 
ples might be compared to a corn 
sample. Determinations of protein, 
ether extract, ash, crude fiber, and 
dry matter were made according to 
A. O. A. C. methods. Microbiological 
assays for lysine and methionine were 
conducted according to the method of 
Henderson and Snell (1948) with L. 
mesenteriodes being the assay or- 
ganism used. 

After chemical and biological eval- 
uations had been made, all samples 
were then fed to chicks. The composi- 
tion of the basal diet is given in Table 
1. In the diets which contained the 
different milo samples, these were 
substituted for corn in the diet. 

White Cornish X White Rock 
chicks of mixed sex were used in the 
experiment. They were distributed at 
random into the experimental groups, 
with each experimental diet being 
fed to four pens of 10 chicks each. 
The results of the chemical, micro- 
biological, and chick assays are 
shown in Table 2. An analysis of vari- 
ance was performed according to the 


-methods in Snedecor (1956), and any 


statement of probability herein is 
based on this analysis. 
Differences in Values 

When the various samples of milo 
were analyzed chemically and micro- 
biologically and the data obtained 
subjected to statistical analyses, high- 
ly significant (P .01) differences 
were found among the values with 
respect to protein, ether extract, ash, 
crude fiber, lysine and methionine 
contents. 

The data relative to dry matter ex- 
hibited differences which were signi- 
ficant (P .05). Only in the cases of 
ether extract and lysine was corn sig- 
nificantly different from all the milo 
samples tested. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences in mean body weight gains or 
efficiency of feed utilization either be- 
tween milo samples or between milo 
and corn. As would be expected, the 
chicks fed milo diets lacked yellow 
skin pigmentation. 

Summary 

In summary, we conclude that 

there were significant differences be- 
(Turn to page 22) 


TABLE 2. Comparative Values of Corn and Milo 


—Chick assay*— 


Carbo- Chemical and microbiological assay of carbohydrate source Grams 
Sample hydrate Dry Ether Crude Methi- Av.4  feed/ 
No. source matter Ash extract Protein fiber lysine onine = wk. wt. gm. gain 


% % % % % 7/6. 7/6. (gm.) 
! Corn 88.5 1.27 3.35 8.65 1.86 2420 1669 473 1.91 
2 Milo 88.6 1.52 2.46 8.16 1.41 1933 1434 461 1.96 
3 Milo 89.4 1.38 2.56 8.70 1.34 2003 1408 467 1.93 
4 Milo 89.3 1.51 2.36 8.71 1.87 2270 1720 467 1.99 
5 Milo 89.4 1.58 2.38 9.81 1.94 2025 1295 458 2.04 
6 Milo 89.1 1.36 2.27 8.17 1.55 2017 183! 462 1.99 
7 Milo 90.1 1.20 1.98 8.10 1.56 1615 1461 480 1.91 
8 Milo 89.9 1.39 2.20 8.13 1.74 1680 1545 469 1.94 
? Milo 89.2 1.45 2.89 7.63 2.22 2183 1352 448 2.06 
to Milo 89.2 1.51 2.61 7.78 2.08 1992 1433 460 1.99 
i Milo 88.9 1.51 2.87 8.69 1.62 1827 1619 450 2.00 
12 Milo 88.8 1.23 2.84 8.16 1.54 2100 1709 478 1.86 
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WIRTHMORE HELPS 
REACH OVER 100 MILLION 
CONSUMERS 


In a nation-wide merchandising program 
just announced by Corn Products Com- 
pany, eggs share the promotional spot- 
light with Nucoa Margarine. Corn 
Products Company gave Wirthmore Feeds 
Inc., a subsidiary of the world-wide food 
manufacturing and distributing firm, full 
credit for suggesting that the marketing 
of farm products be “tied-in” with the 
promotion of various grocery items. 

} Through merchandise displays in thou- 

sands of grocery stores and supermarkets 
throughout the country, Corn Products is 
presently stimulating consumer interest in 
eggs by means of a “Cool Eating Carnival” 
centered around the refrigerated food sec- 
tions of grocery outlets. It features a free 
pound of Nucoa for the top of a Nucoa 
package and the word “eggs” from any 
carton of. fresh eggs. 

Suggestions for farm and grocery pto- 
motional tie-ins are a part of Wirthmore’s 
continuing efforts to build better markets 
for poultrymen, dairymen and livestock 
raisers through more effective promotion 
of eggs, milk and meat. 


Following Wirthmore suggestions, Corn Products 
Company is also currently promoting the consumption 
of broilers, along with Mazola Oil, in support of the 
National Broiler Council’s Chick-N-Que program. In- 
creased milk consumption is being encouraged by 
year-round advertising of Bosco Milk Amplifier as a 
nutritious chocolate flavoring for milk and ice cream. 


FEEDS FOR POULTRY. AND LIVESTOCK 
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wonder 
the No. 


for protection against 
the 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


How about your customers? Are they enjoying the 
profit protection that Unistat brings to their poultry 
investment? Remember! Unistat has captured universal 
popularity in just a little over 2 years. It’s an extra selling 
advantage for your feeds that today’s cost-conscious growers 
have come to expect in the feeds they buy. The reason is simple. 
Growers know they make more money with Unistat in their feeds 
because Unistat provides unequalled protection against all 3 common 
types of coccidiosis (those caused by E. acervulina, E. necatrix, and 
E. tenella). In addition, Unistat helps stimulate growth, improves 
feed efficiency and pigmentation. 


Write, wire, or phone today for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide 
on Unistat. It will give you further information about the 
No. 1 coccidiostat on the market today. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and 
personally answer your questions about formulating 
superior chicken feeds with Unistat. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


LABORATORIES 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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ROOSTER CHICKS ‘GET IT IN THE NECK’ 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—*“The life of a chicken depends on its sex.” So said 
J. P. Moore, Newton, Iowa, chicken sexer, at the recent American Poultry 
Hatchery Federation meeting in Memphis. 

“Why the sex of a newborn chicken would make any difference to anyone 
is a subject of vast importance to the country’s chicken raisers,” Mr. Moore 
declared. “Farmers with egg laying flocks want hens... not roosters. 

“That’s why we check the chicks right out of the incubator. The hens 
are allowed to live and the males are destroyed. While this may sound cruel, 
only hens lay eggs. And since one rooster can play spouse to 12 hens, the other 
11 roosters must be destroyed.” 

“Hens or pullets begin laying eggs at about 5'. months. A good hen will 
lay an egg a day for about 255 days before she quits. Then, she gets the ax. 
But the lucky rooster who managed to make it through the original screening 
process goes on to live for several years before he ‘gets it in the neck’.” 

“While the life of a chicken sexer might sound most unromantic,” said 
Mr. Moore, “it isn’t as easy as one might think.” 

“What happens when a chicken sexer makes a mistake and slips a boy 
chick in with the girl chicks? This is very bad, but within a few months we 
can weed them out again . . . and then it’s back to the frying pan.” 


tween milo samples with regard to 
dry matter, ash, ether extract, pro- 
tein, crude fibers, lysine and methi- 
onine contents. 

Only in the cases of ether extract 
and lysine were all of the milo sam- 
ples significantly different from corn. 
In no case were these variables of 
sufficient magnitude to significantly 
alter weight gain or efficiency of feed 
utilization obtained with chicks when 
the various samples of milo were 
used interchangeably or when they 
were used to replace corn in the diet. 
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ANYTHING 
DIFFERENT 


Breeding better birds 


The males look familiar and the pullets, except for 
some variation in color, look like Arbor Acres females 
.». and they are. But there are important differences 
about this flock which you can’t see — differences 
in livability, in production, in hatchability, in the 
growth and conversion of its offspring. Right now 
at least one well-known hatchery in every important 
broiler area is housing flocks just like this. The re- 
sults they’re recording are making them happier than 
ever about the Arbor Acres cross testing program at 
Glastonbury. Those differences are mighty important 
to you, too. So keep your eye on Arbor Acres and, to 
be on the safe side, see that your broilers come only 
from Arbor Acres females crossed with a proven male. 


for better business 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. © Blairsville, Ga. ¢ Skowhegan, Me. © Carthage, Miss. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. ¢ Albertville, Ala. ¢ Thorntown, Ind, © Tenaha, Tex. © Aprilia, Italy 
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Sale of 20,000 
Feeder Calves Set 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.— Twenty 
thousand feeder calves will be of- 
fered at 17 auctions from Sept. 21 
through Oct. 13, according to an an- 
nouncement by the University of Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Tennessee Department of Agri- 
culture and Tennessee livestock “as- 
sociations. 

All calves to be offered will be out 
of beef cows, sired by registered bulls. 
Angus, Hereford and Shorthorn 
breeds will be represented with both 
heifers and steers. 

Names and dates of sale sites fol- 
low: Sept. 21, Clarksville; Sept. 22, 
Crossville; Sept. 23, Knoxville; Sept. 
24, Jamestown; Sept. 26, Cookeville; 
Sept. 27, Pulaski; Sept. 29, Cooke- 
ville; Sept. 30, Nashville; Oct. 3, 
Greeneville; Oct. 4, Johnson City; 
Oct. 5, Rogersville; Oct. 6, Morris- 
town; Oct. 7, Nashville; Oct. 10, 
Huntingdon; Oct. 11, Brownsville; 
Oct. 12, Newbern, and Oct. 13, 
Brownsville. 

Those interested may contact coun- 
ty agents for complete information, 
or they may write Joe W. Houston, 
Box 1071, Knoxville; Fred C. Powell, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, or Tom R. 
Langford, Box 948, Jackson. 


50 Years in Business 


MUSCATINE, IOWA -—- Universal 
Crushed Shell Co. and Universal Min- 
eral Feed Co. here are observing their 
50th business year. Universal Crushed 
Shell Co. was established in 1910 by 
Carl C. and George H. Gebhardt, 
father and son, primarily for the 
manufacture of crushed shell for 
poultry. 

On discovering that shell flour was 
an excellent source of calcium, the 
company incorporated and began the 
manufacture of mineral feed for live- 
stock. 

George H. Gebhardt is now presi- 
dent of the corporation and the firm’s 
products are distributed throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. 


BARNARD & LEAS 


Company INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


IOWA 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 

You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


/ Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
: skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
] years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 


sonalized service. 


BATEN SIZE FORTIFICATION 


i 
For itication 


; Cuts Production Costs 
Redaces Overhead 
BY 


LANTS: WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Illinois Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri 
Auburn, Washington +» Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin - Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virginia 
Stockton, California + Trenton, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rve des Cloires, Antwerp ITALY—Via Negri 4, Milen MEXICO— Apartado poral Bn VENEZUELA—Aportodo 3050, C 
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ADM Announces 
Promotion of Two 


MINNEAPOLIS — Assignment of 
new responsibilities to two vice pres- 
idents of Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co. has been announced by E. A. Ol- 
son, executive vice president, agri- 
cultural group. 

Carl C. Farrington, who has been 
manager of ADM's grain division, 
was named to the newly-created posi- 
tion of vice president of the agricul- 
tural group. 

Ralph Bruce, manager of the oil- 
seeds division, succeeds Mr. Farring- 
ton as manager of the company’s 
grain operations except those on the 
Pacific coast, which are under the 
supervision of Henry W. Collins, 
Portland, Ore., also a vice president. 

Mr. Farrington’s new responsibili- 
ties, in addition to general assistance 


in the group’s activities, will include 
coordinating the agricultural group’s 
contacts with federal and state gov- 
ernment, public groups and trade as- 
sociations, developing plans for the 
agricultural group and its divisions 
and special «ttention to transporta- 
tion problems for the group. 

Mr. Farrington joined ADM in 1948 
as manager of the grain division and 
was named a vice president soon af- 
ter. He was elected a director of the 
company in 1949. Prior to his associ- 
ation with ADM he was vice presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
He started his career in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1928 as an 
agricultural economist. 


Export Program 

In recent years he has represented 
the grain trade on a number of oc- 
casions in its dealings with the fed- 
eral government. He was instrumen- 
tal in developing the current grain 
export programs which have helped 
the U.S. move substantial amounts of 


surplus grains into foreign markets. 
He served as a U.S. representative 
on a United Nations committee to 
study plans for international action 
in case of famine and was named by 
President Eisenhower to an interim 
farm advisory committee in 1953. 


Division Manager 

Mr. Bruce has been manager of 
ADM’s oilseeds division, which in- 
cludes the company’s soybean and 
linseed operations, for the past year. 
Prior to that he was manager of the 
linseed division. 

With ADM since 1937, when he 
started in the grain division, Mr. 
Bruce later was foreman of the com- 
pany’s Soo terminal grain elevator 
in Minneauolis. In 1945 he became 
buyer and merchandiser of coarse 
grains and in 1947 was named flax 
buyer. He was elected an assistant 
vice president in 1955, when he was 
placed in charge of the flax depart- 
ment, and was named a vice presi- 
dent in 1957. 


Report on Small 
Elevators Available 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new 
marketing research report entitled 
“A Small Country Elevator for Mer- 
chandising Grain” is just off the 
presses. The report, which includes 
designs and recommendations, was 
prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, transportation and facilities 
research division, in cooperation with 
the University of Georgia College of 
Agriculture Experiment Stations. 

Authors are Heber D. Bouland, 
civil engineer, and Lloyd L. Smith, 
agricultural engineer, transportation 
and facilities research division. 

This report is part of a broader 
research project covering improved 
designs of commercial grain storage 
facilities. It is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 35¢. 
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Here's proof...new GALLIMYCIN Injectable Cuts Condemnation 
Losses...Helps Protect Flocks Against C-R-D Breaks! 


Large-scale field trial tests* involving thousands of 
birds have proven GALLIMYCIN Injectable highly effective 
in protecting flocks from C-R-D breaks! Baby chicks were 
injected with just 5 mg. (0.1-cc) GALLIMYCIN yg 
to free them from PPLO, main cause of C-R-D. Results . 


1. Condemnations were reduced to % of 1% in injected 
group. Other tests showed condemnations cut to .8% 
compared to 6.1% in non-injected controls. Figure the 


savings for yourself! 


2. Birds injected with GALLIMYCIN weighed an average 
of .21 Ibs. more than non-injected control birds. Extra 
profit over feed and medication costs was $35. per 1,000 
birds, based on a 19¢ market. 


And practical tield tests prove GALLIMYCIN Injectable is 
economical! It costs less than % cent to inject baby chicks 
up to 1-lb. Easy to use. 
fuss or bother. Supplied in 250-cc. bottles, enough to 


NO measuring, no mixing ...no 


treat 2,500 baby chicks. 


*Compiete 1960 data and names available on request. 


LLIMYCIN 


6008561-R 


For water medication, use GALLIMYCIN 

Poultry Formula. Use GALLIMYCIN-10 or 

GALLIMYCIN-TF in feed. See the listing of 

GALLIMYCIN suppliers on the opposite page 
. or call us today! 


OTT LABORATORIES 


MARKE 


INJECTABLE 


®(Erythromycin Ethy! Succinate, Abbott) 


WHERE GET 


INJECTABLE 


COOPERATIVE FEED DEALERS 
Binghamton, New York 
& M DISTRIBUTORS Seibyvilie, Delaware 
NEW HOLLAND SUPPLY ¢0.. INC. 
ew Holland, Pennsylvania 
NEW 
CONCORD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Conco:d, New Hampshire 
ERIKSON FARM SUPPLY CO., INC. 
South Acton, Massachusetts 
NORTHCENTRAL 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
HEVNER SERUM COMPANY Fremont, Nebraska 


INDIANA POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 


lowa Falls, lowa 
Canton, Ohio 


1OWA VETERINARY SUPPLY 
ROBERT J. MATTHEWS COMPANY 


NORTHERN STATES LABORATORIES 
Luverne, Minnesota 


VETERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, = 
Goshen, Indiana 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Holland, Michigan 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Pettisvilie, Ohio 


VETPO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
YARGER POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
ZEHR AND COMPANY 


SOUTHEASTERN 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. OF CAROLINA 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


FULLER SUPPLY COMPANY Birmingham, Alabama 


HENDERSON POULTRY SUPPLY 
Jackson, Mississippi 


H. MARK McNEAL COMPANY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


NORTH GEORGIA VETERINARY SUPPLIES 
Gainesville, Georgia 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Poultry Supply Division 
Louisville, Kentucky 


POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE 
BLUE GRASS SUPPLY 
JONES KENTUCKIANA 


SOUTHWESTERN 


ANCHOR SERUM OF LOUISIANA 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Shreve 


JACK CARROLL COMPANY 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 


LOUISIANA HATCHERIES Hammond, Louisiana 
NEARK POULTRY Batesville, Arkansas 


SPRINGDALE VETERINARY SUPPLY 
Springdale, Arkansas 


VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. Dallas, Texas 
WESTERN 
ALBION VETERINARY SUPPLY Ogden, Utah 


COELHO DAIRY & VETERINARY SUPPLY 
Colton, California 


Fresno, California 
Modesto, California 


Denver, Colorado 


CUTTING VETERINARY SUPPLY 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


KOCH POULTRY LABORATORIES 
Santa Cruz, California 


LLOYD NEWELL, INC. Lancaster, California 
STOCKLIN SUPPLY COMPANY Seattle, Washington 


VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 

Los Angeles, California 

San Francisco, California 

Turlock, California 

Portland, Oregon 

Sait Lake City, Utah 

Seattie, Washington 

VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. Modesto, California 
HAWAI 


GEORGE MIKACS COMPANY 


GALLIMYCIN 
INJECTABLE 


BBOTT LABORATORIES 


Honolulu, Hawall 
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UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION ... milled 
to a fineness that assures uniform dis- 
tribution of the recommended levels 
of each trace mineral. 


STABLE . . . each trace mineral re- 
tains its full potency over long periods 
of storage. Tests over a period of 
880 days (nearly 22 years) show no 
loss of iodine, normally the most un- 
stable of them all. 


Ealcium Earbonate Company 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Product 


520 South 4th Street Quincy, 
323 Weedmen of the Werld Building, Omehe 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthage, Me. 
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NON-OXIDIZING .. . inhibits de- 
struction of vitamins and fats in feeds 
—a special feature developed in the 
CCC Research Laboratory. 


COMPATIBLE . . . trace minerals in 
CCC premixes undergo no chemical 
change under usual storage condi- 
tions. 


DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. Erb & Ce., 
P.O. Box 663, Arcadia, California « 
R. D. Erwin Co., 738 Third Nation- 
al Bank Bidg., Nashville 2 Tennessee 
e B. A Lucius Co., P.O. Box 7244, 
Sylvania Sta., Fort Worth 11, Texas 
Peterson Laboratories, 3955 
State St., Salt Lake City 7, Utch « 
Comercial 
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Factors Affecting the Metaboliz- 
able Energy Content of Poultry 


i 


@ 1. R. Sibbald, J. D. Summer and S. J. 
Slinger, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada; Poultry Science, Vol. 39, 
No. 3, May, 1960, pp. 544-556. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

Although opinions have differed 
rather widely on the practical appli- 
cation of metabolizable energy (ME) 
values to poultry rations, many poul- 
try nutritionists, especially in college 
circles, have switched to ME values 
for reasons of claimed increased ac- 
curacy in comparison with the earlier 
and better known productive energy 
values (PE) of Fraps, or these values 
as modified by Titus. Acceptance of 
ME values in commercial practice has 
been very slow because the industry 
was much more familiar with PE 
values and they were common lan- 
guage to most informed feedmen and 
poultrymen. 

A switch-over to ME values has 
been recommended for practical us- 
age for some time by the workers at 
both Cornell and Connecticut, but not 
all college men have been convinced 
of the soundness of this belief. For 
example, a preliminary report was 
made to this effect by the Ontario 
workers at the 1959 annual meeting 
of the Poultry Science Assn. This 
work has now been published in de- 
tail in the May, 1960, issue of Poultry 
Science and now deserves some fur- 
ther analysis and comment. 


Two Basic Assumptions 

It is stated (correctly, I might add) 
by the Ontario researchers that the 
usefulness of ME values is dependent 
upon two basic assumptions. These 
are: (1) That the ME value of an 
ingredient is independent of the other 
diet components and (2) that the 
value remains relatively constant ir- 


Putting Research 
To Work 


ducted. 


clearly showed that this method was 


therefore much more precise than the 
total collection method. On the basis 
of all the experiments conducted it 
was indicated that many problems in 
technique and experimental methods 
remain to be determined before ME 
values can be accepted as satisfactory 
measures of the availbale energy in 
feeds for poultry. 
Factors Listed 

These factors are: 

1. Corn apparently stimulates a 
greater deposition of carcass energy 
than wheat for only rather short pe- 
riods of time. Wheat on the other 
hand appeared to be more efficiently 
used for carcass energy than corn 
when fed over longer periods of time. 

2. ME values for corn were found 
to show significant variations when 
combined with different basal diets, 
but wheat showed no such variations. 

3. It is indicated that ME values 
may not be additive under certain 
situations. 

4. Although only one ingredient 
(corn) was tested with birds of dif- 
ferent ages, the indications are that 
variations in ME values obtained for 
different aged birds are quite small, 
and may be largely disregarded for 
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PRICES AND SIZES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
Model Roll Size Price Only* 
706-S 10’ 6” 1 $189.50 
712S 10x12” 3 450.00 
718S 10°x18" 7% 580.00 
824-S 10°24” 10 773.00 
830-S 10x30" 15 1,080.00 
836-S 10°x36”" 20 1,440.00 
*Prices fob Wichita. Attractive time- 
payment plan available. 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH EAR CORN 
CRUSHER ATTACHMENT 


Y°W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 NORTH MARKET DEPT. 311 WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


WHAT YOU BUY IN A 


ROLLER MILL! 


* LIFETIME 
CONSTRUCTION 


* ACCURATE SINGLE- 
WHEEL CONTROL 


* PERFECTLY 
PROCESSED FEED 


W-W Roller Mills are years ahead of others, be- 
cause they are built to last a lifetime, have 
simple—but accurate—operation, and process 
every kernel exactly the way you want it—either 
crimped, cracked, or crumbled with a mini- 
mum of flour, Heavy cast-iron frame-work 
won't rust out. Chilled white iron rolls, hard- 
ened throughout, don't chip or peel, yet can 
be regrooved many times (roller exchange 
regrooving service available). A single con- 
trol wheel handles all adjustments—can 


duces highest capacity of per- 
fectly processed feed per 
horsepower of any in the 
field. Adaptable to any 
power, including PTO! 
Write for 


respective of the age or type of bird 
to which the material is fed. If these 
basic assumptions are not true, then 
several ME values will exist for each 
feed ingredient and greatly destroy 
the usefulness of the measure. In 
order to assess fully the conformance 
of ME values to the above funda- 
mentals a series of tests was con- 


The first experiment used both to- 
tal collection and chromic oxide indi- 
cator methods for determining the 
metabolizability of diets. In later ex- 
periments only the chromic oxide 
method was used since the first trial 


much less subject to variation and 


practical purposes. It is possible that 
other ingredients may behave quite 
differently. 

5. The positive value for Alphacel 
(a constituent of some of the test 
diets) suggested that substitution of 
a portion of the basal high protein 
diet with test material may lead to 
the derivation of ME values which 
are actually made up of two parts, 
namely, the true metabolizable en- 
ergy and also the energy resulting 
from increased utilization of the nu- 
trient of the basal associated with the 
diluent. Because of this basic fact it 
seems necessary to explore further 
the methods for deriving ME values 
being presently employed. 

6. Although data has been present- 
ed previously that ME may not be 
correlated with PE (Fraps and 
Carlyle, 1941; Fraps, 1944), this ex- 
perimental investigation does sub- 
stantiate this belief and further 
points up that the practical useful- 
ness of ME values in ration formula- 
tion may be quite limited. A better 
measure would seem to use “adjust- 
ed” PE values such as that done by 
Titus and now widely used in the in- 
dustry. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

It has been variously reported that 
in many different species of animals 
vitamin A may be extremely impor- 
tant at times of stress, disease and 
poor nutrition in helping them make 
speedy and prompt recoveries. This is 
not at all surprising, since vitamin A 
levels in the body are intimately tied 
up with the maintenance and integ- 
rity of epithelial and mucous tissues. 

Although coccidiosis promotes an 
inflammation of the intestinal tract, 
which may vary greatly in severity, 
it always promotes increased _ secre- 
tion of mucous in the affected areas 
greatly retarding and inhibiting ab- 
sorption of nutrients and critical vita- 
mins, minerals, etc. 

A series of experiments was under- 
taken at Cornell University to study 
the effects of vitamin A and carotene 
in chicks artificially infected with 
coccidiosis (Poultry Science, May, 
1960, pp. 565-572). 


Pertinent Findings 

The pertinent findings are: 

1. A level of vitamin A which is 
adequate under normal growing con- 
ditions (800 I.U. of stabilized vitamin 
A per pound of ration) failed to pro- 
mote growth to the same extent as 
8,000 I.U. per pound after the chicks 
were infected with coccidiosis. 

2. Crystalline beta-carotene fed in 
the presence of an antioxidant 
(0.125% Santoquin) was not as ef- 
fective as the same vitamin A unit- 
age of stabilized vitamin A in main- 
taining feed consumption, subsequent 
growth rate and liver vitamin A 
storage levels. 

3. The storage of vitamin A in the 
livers of both infected and uninfected 
chicks was much lower on the caro- 
tene diets than on those containing 
the same vitamin A activity in the 
form of stabilized vitamin A. 

4, Even though the severity of the 
coccidiosis was similar in the chicks 
receiving low levels of vitamin A as 
compared to chicks on higher levels 
of the vitamin, recovery of surviving 
chicks as measured by growth and 
appetite was increased as level of the 
vitamin increased in the ration. 

5. Even when high vitamin A levels 


were fed, the infected chicks con- 
tained lower liver storage levels than 
found in comparable uninfected lots 
at the same vitamin A intake and re- 
stricted to the same feed intake. This 
was especially true at one week after 
infection. 
Further Emphasis 

The above report further em- 
phasizes the importance of fortifying 
rations used during “stress periods” 
with adequate vitamin A as well as 
sufficient protein, energy, antibiotics 
and possibly other additives. The 
usefulness of certain B vitamins at 
higher than normal levels during pe- 
riods of stress and disease is still sub- 
ject to some question and further in- 
vestigation, but the importance of 
adequate A intakes can hardly be 
debated. 


Georgia Poultry 
Institute Planned 


EATONTON, GA.—Fifth annual 
Georgia Poultry Institute will be held 
at the Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center 
here Aug. 29 through Sept. 1. Spon- 
sors of the event are Georgia State 
4-H Club office, University of 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and the Georgia Poultry Federa- 
tion. 

Among the speakers and their top- 
ics: Dr. E. P. Singsen, chairman, 
poultry department, University of 
Connecticut, “Recent Developments 
in Restricted Feeding Programs”; 
Richard K. Noles, poultry depart- 
ment, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga., “Let’s Take a Look at Culling”; 
Dale F. King, poultry department, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala., 
“New Facts and Fancies in Lighting 
the Laying Hen”; and Edward Kar- 
poff, statistician, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, “The Outlook for Broil- 
ers and Eggs.” 

Other program speakers include: J. 
I. Taggart, president, Chickmaster 
Incubator Co., Cleveland, Ohio, “Why 
Hatchery Sanitation Is Important to 
Every Poultryman”; C. A. Bottorff, 
pathologist, Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, N.Y., “The Relationship 
of Environment to Poultry Health’; 
John Sanders, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Atlanta, Ga., “Implica- 
tions and Interpretations of the Feed 
Additives Laws as They Relate to the 
Poultry Industry”; Dr. E. P. Singsen, 
chairman, poultry department, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

“Disposal Pits — Problems and 
Pointers”; H. W. Bennett, Southeast- 
ern Poultry Service representative, 
DeKalb Agricultural Assn. in Athens, 
Ga.; R. D. Mobley, Cotton Producers 
Assn., Atlanta, Ga., “The Organiza- 
tion Structure of the Broiler Industry 
in Georgia”; and J. R. E. Taylor, 
Veterinary Research Department, De- 
Kalb Agricultural Assn., DeKalb, IIL, 
“Developments in the Control of Epi- 
demic Tremors (Avian Encephalo- 
myelitis).” 

Also on the program are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. C. E. Howes, chairman, 
Poultry Department, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va2., 
“Condemnations: Your Problem and 
Ours”; Kenneth May, Poultry Prod- 
ucts Technologist, Poultry Depart- 
ment, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga., and Dr. W. E. Clarke and Dr. J. 
A. Kimsey, veterinarians, Georgia 
Poultry Laboratories, Gainesville, Ga., 
“Tracking Down the Causes of Con- 
demnation—An Interview”; Harold 
Lanier, supervisor of field service, 
Paradise Valley Poultry Co., Athens, 
Ga:, “The Role of the Poultry Serv- 
iceman”; and Jack Tumlin, veterinary 
Research Department, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Inc., Decatur, Ind., “Preventive 
Medicine in the Poultry Industry.” 

Also on tap at the event will be a 
panel discussion on “Let’s Take An- 
other Look at Vaccination Programs.” 
Moderator will be Arthur Gannon, ex- 
tension poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
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... that's how customers describe their delivery of 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHORUS 


{8.0% min, 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; a on 200 ual. 
plus or minus 5%. 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 


20.0% min. 
23.0% max. 


18.5% min. 0.12% max. 


Screen =: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% « on 


P R O 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED « NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


Coronet Granular DIKAL and 
Coronet D efluorinated P hosphate 


Better Service... by rail and extensive private 
truek facilities... provide Coronet customers 
dependable deliveries around the clock. 


Whether you manufacture feed in California, 
Colorado or Carolina, you’ll be pleased with the 
better delivery service you receive when you use 
Coronet phosphorus feed supplements. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP or DIKAL delivered 
to your plant. The better service comes free. Let 
us prove it! 
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‘FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Ear Corn / 
JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue S.E. Dept.M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Kent 


Stop Sale Notices 

Disturbance on the part of a feed 
manufacturer is indicated in a ques- 
tion that was placed before the joint 
meeting of the States Relations Com- 
mittees in Chicago. The question: 
“Should feeds be withdrawn from sale 
in retail outlets before the manufac- 
turer has an opportunity to learn of 


THIS TRADEMARK 
GUARANTEES QUALITY 


LEADERS IN FORMULA FEEDS REGULARLY USE 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
OIL SEED MEALS 


Le SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Ped LINSEED OIL MEAL 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
(Long Beach, only) 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC,, B 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: Edgewater, N. J. « Bellevue, Ohio « 


Spencer Kellogg Meal 
Offices are Located at: 


Bellevue 2-820] 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Decatur 429-5365 

Des Moines CH 4-729] 
Long Beach SP 5.3236 
Minneapolis FE 5-422! 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


UFFALO 5, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. Decatur, tll, 


Minneapolis, Minn, « Des Moines, lowa ¢ El Centro, Calif, « Long Beach, Calif. 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
ucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


the violation or before he has an op- 
portunity to take action?” 

On the face of it, arbitrary and 
“unwarranted” action involving a 
stop sale notice would come as a sur- 
prise if the manufacturer had proper- 
ly registered his product, cleared the 
label well in advance of sale and, 
through manufacturing controls, felt 
he was properly meeting the ciaims 
made. 


Most state officials in exercising 
this authority would base each case 
on its merits. Certain types of wrong- 
doing are interpreted as so minor as 
to not warrant such action. On the 
other hand, a major violation could 
conceivably justify quick and string- 
ent action not only of the stop sale 
type but of sterner proportion. 

Past Record Considered 

I know of no feed official that does 
not take into account the past record 
and obvious intention of a manufac- 
turer as interpreted from previous 
experience. 

Let us say that samples of a 
scratch feed continually show adul- 
teration with unground weed seeds. 
The unground weed seeds may not be 
noxious but competitive feeds do not 
contain them. This probably is not 
too serious a matter, but after con- 
tinually calling this to the attention 
of the manufacturer and he pefsists, 
then one of the avenues open to the 
feed official is to issue stop sale no- 
tices as rapidly as such feeds appear. 

Such a manufacturer might counter 
with the statement he has not had 
an opportunity to learn of the par- 
ticular violation in question, yet why 
should he be advised of each shipment 
in advance of stop sale since he had 
been notified of previous violations? 

A serious situation is sometimes 
found where the level of a drug is 
considerably over or under the 
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Have phone 

1 —will talk 
nif you really mean busi-1 
I ness. We are ready. ; 
Signed, 
i Ralph Gri - 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


@ Steady Profits 


@ Highest Quality 
@ Best Service 


White Shell 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 
177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 
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“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 
with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 
beautifully printed. Make sure you 
get them—from Chase! CHAGE BAG COMPANY 
355 Lexington Avenue~- New York 17, N.Y. 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE * PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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amount guaranteed or even the 
wrong drug may be present and could 
cause serious economic loss. In such 


MILL BUILDERS ENGINEERS a case it would seem the control offi- 
| cial is justified in asking the dealer 


to withdraw from sale at the time he 
Specify notifies the manufacturer. There 
should be no delay on the part of 

anyone in matters of this kind. I be- 
SU PERIOR BOILERS lieve a manufacturer would welcome 
such fast action on the part of the 


feed official as the manufacturer 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES — might thus be relieved of far more 
. Saves Space. Easy to —asy to Operate. Fully Automatic. serious consequences later. 

« Clean and Inspect. . _ —, for All Types Water. “General Complaint” 
=<DMisimem Werk. Me A manufacturer may be 
Special Foundation. Just a Few . ment Mfrs. Hundreds in Use in when a stop sale notice is issue — 
Simple Utility Connectioas. Feed Industry. the feed official involved may no 
have complained previously about the 
Write for Complete Details difficulty in question. It may rest en- 
and Special Bulletin tirely on a questionable claim on the 


label and this particular control offi- 
SU PERIOR BOILER WORKS cial may not have written the manu- 
3400 est Fourth Hutchinson, Kansas should realize 
is that a complaint, in accord with 


coccidiosis 
had us down - but 


STOPS COCCIDIOSIS 
without harmful side reactions 


That's because WHITSYN’s exclusive formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic* and multiple bio- 
chemical action—not through sheer drug concentration. 


There's also an important bonus benefit—WHITSYN’s exclu- 
sive mode of anti-coccidial activity minimizes lesion damage. 
This is a vital factor in the future well-being and profitable- 
ness of the birds since serious lesion damage can delay the onset 
of egg production, depress egg production, retard weight gains 
and cause prolonged unthriftiness. 


The WHITSYN “family of coccidiosis control products” 
meets every need 


WHITSYN-S—a liquid product for use in the drinking water. 
WHITSYN-S—a dry product for use in the mash. 


WHITSYN-10—a coccidiosis preventive that does not “over- 
protect.” WHITSYN-10 is ideal for replacement stock where 
development of immunity is so essential. 


If you are not already offering profitable WHITSYN to your 
customers, contact us for complete information. 


and it’s 
your lowest cost 
modern coccidiosis 
treatment, too 


*Scientific journals have reported suptemetien of Whitmoyer 
findings by independent workers. Data available upon request. 


MYERSTOWN, from Whitmeyer resserch on pretescen 
PENNA., U.S.A. CARB-O-SEP WHITSYN HISTOCARB 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Moss. Gainesville, Ga. Albertville, Ala. Jackson, Miss. Rogers, Ark. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lubbock, Texas Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. Ogden, Utah Buena Pork, Calif. 


the policy of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials, from one 
control official can generally be ac- 
cepted as the point of view of most. 
This thus becomes a general com- 
plaint. 

Control officials are in frequent 
contact with each other by telephone 
and letter, and even go so far as to 
exchange letters on points of this 
sort. When a manufacturer has been 
notified by three or four states with 
regard to his product and he proceeds 
to offer this for sale in another state 
from which he has not heard, he 
should not be surprised that the of- 
fending material is promptly removed 
from sale. If a product appears on 
the shelves of stores in Kentucky, for 
example, six months after lengthy 
correspondence between the manu- 
facturer and control officials in other 
states and the aspects of the product 
that were criticized earlier have not 
been removed, as a feed official I 
would have no hesitation in asking 
that the product be removed from 
sale until the matter could be 
Straightened out. 

Other Methods 

Many look upon a stop sale notice 
as one of the more painless methods 
of exercising control. There are, to 
be sure, other avenues open for meet- 
ing situations of this kind. 

If an inspector quietly walks info , a 
supermarket and gives the manager 
an opportunity to take the offending 
material off of his shelf and set it 
aside in the storeroom, this it would 
seem would cause a minimum of em- 
barrassment. Sellers of dog food, on 
the other hand, maintain that shelf 
space is so important to them that 
they do not want to risk losing any 
such space by such a procedure. 

The best answer to this is that if a 
label and all other features of a prod- 
uct are properly cleared well in ad- 
vance with all states where sales may 
possibly be made, such a situation 
will easily be avoided. 


Alfalfa Meal Total 
Up for May, June 


KANSAS CITY—Alfalfa meal pro- 
duction for the months of May and 
June was up 14,800 tons, according to 
an American Dehydrators Assn. bul- 
letin. Production losses sustained in 
June did not quite wipe out the high- 
er May production, but substantially 
reduced the excess. 

Disappearance for May and June 
was up by 5,300 tons though the June 
disappearance was reported to be dis- 
appointing. 

Stocks at the end of June were up 
46,500 tons from a year earlier. This 
figure was 8,900 less than the excess 
at the end of May. 


To Clemson Staff 


CLEMSON, S. C.—Dr. F. W. Boe- 
bel has been appointed associate poul- 
tryman and associate professor of 
poultry, according to Dr. B. D. Bar- 
nett, head of Clemson’s poultry de- 
partment. Dr. Boebel will conduct 
disease research and teach courses in 


poultry pathology. 


SPECIFY 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington Ave. 
$T. Louls 1, MO 


in Canedo: Whitmoyer Leboretories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 
7501 Mission Road 

Kansas City MI 9-0386 
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Use this blank space at our 
expense to fidiure your profit with Borden’s Fermacto 400 


Get today’s quotations on UGF sources — fish meal, dried whey, 
distiller’s solubles. Take a sharp pencil. Then use the blank 
space provided above to figure how much you can save: by 
adding FERMACTO 400 to your next ton of poultry feed. 

Borden’s exclusive blend of multiple fermentation factors, 
FERMACTO 400, is a highly concentrated and potent source of 
growth factors with built-in economics and performance. Using 
FERMACTO 400 is a matter of simple arithmetic and good 
nutrition. 

Tests with layers show that the addition of only two pounds 
of FERMACTO 400 (total cost about 25¢) will permit you to 
replace ALL sources of UGF while actually increasing produc- 
tion and feed efficiency. 

And with broilers, as little as 10 pounds of FERMACTO has 
successfully replaced as much as 150 pounds of other UGF 
materials — with superior results in weight gains and feed 
efficiency. 


For further savings, Borden has developed complete supple- 
ments, containing all necessary micronutrients with FERMACTO 
400 as a base, for specific feeds, such as Borden’s 300 for layers 
and MG 2X AP for broilers and turkeys. 

So figure the FERMACTO 400 economics above and then call 
on us for additional information about Fermacto’s results in 
other rations, including hog and rabbit feeds. We welcome the 
opportunity to tell you about our complete custom-mix service 
to help you build better feeds —- more economically. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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always FIRST 
with the 


For prompt deliveries of high. quality 
blackstrap molasses, your most dependable — 
source is NATIONAL! Write, phone or wire 
today for quotations! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


. 


READY TO EAT—Murray Renick, who played a major part in founding the 
dog food company, talks with George Strickland, who is stacking the bagged 
dog food. Mr. Renick reports that the businesses of operating a feed mill and 
manufacturing dog food tie in very well. The dog food is made from cooked 


extends a helping hand 
with POLLYPHOS 
to feed and 
mineral 
manufacturers 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphio 


Butler Chemical Company produces a phosphatic feed 
supplement of the highest quality ... PoLLyPHos . . . for the 
feed and mineral manufacturers across the nation. 

You can always rely on the uniform high quality of . . . 
POLLYPHOS . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above 
-.. with a minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium 
and no more than .19% fluorine. PoLLyPHos — defluori- 
nated phosphate can be delivered to you at a low cost in 
100-lb. multi-wall bags, or in bulk, — in truck or carload 
lots. For prices, phone, wire or write us or your nearest 
Butler Sales Agent. 


Butle: 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Gatomee Co., Inc., Minneapolis ¢ Carroll Swanson Sales 
Co., Des Moines * Warren Sales Co., Denver « James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles 
e White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand « E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 


Sales Division 

1230 Esperson Building * Houston 2, Texas 
Phone CA 2-9711 

Plant & Warehouse 

P. O. Box 938 « Galena Park, Texas 
Phone OR 2-7587 


When a feed mill owner wants to 
expand his business, where can he 
look for new market opportunities? 
There are many opportunities, and 
they vary between areas, but the 
case of the Rolla Feed Mill in Rolla, 
Mo., is a unique and interesting one. 

Murry Renick, owner of the Rolla 
Feed Mill, a Purina dealership, re- 
cently began looking for a way to ex- 
pand his operation and came up with 
a separate company to manufacture 
dog food. 

In cooperation with C. A. Blinne, 
Rolla, Mr. Renick formed the Bow 
Wow Co. early this year. Actually, 
the businesses of operating a feed 
mill and manufacturing dog food tie 
in very well, reports Mr. Renick. 
Here are a few examples of how this 
works: 

1. Central purchasing. Mr. Renick 
can buy for his feed mill and dog food 
plant on a volume basis on many in- 
gredients, thus effecting savings. 

2. Employees can be interchanged 
between the feed mill and dog food 
plant and make full use of available 
labor on an annual basis. 

3. Mr. Renick has expanded his ter- 
ritory on dog food to cover seven 


ae 
em Floyd Alers work on the dog 
| food production line. One to two men 
operate this plant, depending on 
desired daily volume. 


cereals, meat meal, fish meal, minerals, vitamins and poultry fats. 


Feed Mill in Missouri Expands 
By Manufacturing Dog Food 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


States, through the employment of 
four well trained salesmen. 

4. Since the expansion of the dog 
food business rests largely on promo- 
tion and selling, these qualities tend 
to be carried over into the feed mill 
operation. 

In his farm supply store, Mr. 
Renick can experiment with dog food 
displays and note their pulling power. 
This helps him recommend better dis- 
play ideas to dog food dealers. 

“Many of the manufacturing and 
sales promotion techniques of the dog 
food business help our feed mill, too,” 
says Mr. Renick. “There is a carry- 
over effect among our 15 employees, 
making all of us more alert to mer- 
chandising opportunities.” 

Before he went into the manufac- 
turing of dog food in a separate 5,000 
sq. ft. plant, a mile distant from the 
feed mill, Mr. Renick made an exten- 
sive survey of the dog food business. 
The findings showed the existence of 
a regional market for the type of 
dog food he planned to make. 

“Two years earlier, I had conduct- 
ed an extensive survey of my feed 
mill trade area,” Mr. Renick said. 
“Then, when I planned to start my 
dog food business, the survey techni- 
que came in handy. We made many 
calls on dealers and checked dog food 
displays in stores.” 

The firm’s dog food is made from 


BAGGING—Floyd Alers is shown op- 

erating bagging equipment. The dog 

food is blended and packaged in 5, 
and 50 Ib. bags. 
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Regular Kraft 


EXPAN DA-KRAFT (newest, high-strength 


H&W bag stock) stops a Johnny Unitas pass 


Johnny Unitas, all-pro quarter- 
back, throws fast and hard and 
straight. We asked Johnny to 
help us demonstrate the strength 
and resilience of Expanda-Kraft. 
He had two targets: regular 
multiwall kraft and Expanda- 
Kraft. Each target had four plies of 50-lb. stock. The 
speeding pigskin ripped through regular kraft, but 
time after time it bounced off Expanda-Kraft. The 
picture shows where the ball left dents in the 
Expanda-Kraft. 


Multiwall bags made of Expanda-Kraft: 


Reduce breakage—Expanda-Kraft bags have 
two-way stretch, soak up shocks that would break 
ordinary kraft bags of equal basis weight. 


Stack securely—They stack with less risk of slip- 
page and stay in place while in transit, because of 
improved friction coefficient when compared with 
regular kraft bags. 


Withstand moisture—Weathering and high hu- 
midity have little effect. They stay tough. Firm. 


Print sharp—Their attractiveness increases your 
product’s sales appeal. Expanda-Kraft White is un- 
usually bright and takes fine printing beautifully. 
Semi-bleached and Natural shades do, too. 


Fill fast—Expanda-Kraft bags have high porosity. 
And they’re rigid enough to stand up to high pro- 
duction speeds on the filling line. 


Expanda-Kraft, made by a new roll-crepe process, 
withstood the terrific impact of these Johnny Unitas 
bullet passes. It combines rigidity and moisture re- 
sistance with uniform toughness. Expanda-Kraft is 
available to multiwall bag manufacturers in 40, 50, 
60, 70 and 80-lb. basis weights. Expanda-Kraft bags 
have proved their superiority over regular kraft bags 
in standard drop tests. 

Expanda-Kraft is superior to regular kraft in 
impact test. These bags were filled with sand, sus- 
pended on long ropes, released and collided in mid- 
air. Only the regular kraft bag burst, yet it had the 
same ply construction 
as the Expanda-Kraft 
bag. 

Contact your multi- 
wall bag supplier for 
more information. Or, 
write Hollingsworth @ 
Whitney, Division of Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCT IN EXPANDA-KRAFT* 
*T.M. Scott Paper Company 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY oivision oF 
(1) SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
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DOG FOOD—Ingredients for a batch 
of dog food are ready to go into the 
mixers. The two men pictured are, 
from left, Floyd Alers, manager, and 
George Strickland. In a 16-hour day, 
the plant can produce 45-50 tons of 
feed. 


cooked cereals, meat meal, fish meal, 
minerals, vitamins and poultry fats. 
The food is blended and packaged in 
5, 25 and 50 Ib. bags. 

Production equipment at the dog 
food plant includes two 2-ton Brower 
mixers. There is also a 40 ft. Uni- 
versal elevator leg whereby ingredi- 
ents are transported into the mixers. 

A Bemis packaging machine and a 
Fischbein bag closer are strategically 
located near the mixers to facilitate 
production. One man can operate the 
packaging machine and extra men 
are added during rush periods. This 
plant, according to Floyd Alers, man- 
ager, can produce 45-50 tons in a 16- 
hour day. 

Two large metal tanks for the stor- 
age of fat are now being built inside 
the plant. Each tank will hold a 
trailer load of poultry fat. The firm 
buys poultry fat in Texas and uses it 
to give added flavor to the dog food, 
said Mr. Alers. 


To handle the fat flow from the fat 
tank to the mixer, the firm has a 6 


h.p. high pressure Kisco boiler. A 
Viking pump is used to keep the fat 
free-flowing and get it into the mix- 
ing room area. 

The dog food is packaged in red, 
yellow and brown bags made of heavy 
paper, polyethelene lined, which eli- 
minates any seepage. 

The salesmen who sell the dog food 
to dealers are supplied with informa- 
tion which gives the caloric require- 
ments of growing puppies and adult 
dogs by weights. These facts help 
retail dealers advise customers about 
weight factors. The vitamin and min- 
eral contents of each pound of the 
dog food are also listed for salesmen 
and dealer use. 

“Our salesmen wil! help a dealer 
set up a dog food department, and 
may spend some time aiding the key 
accounts in promoting the product,” 
reports Mr. Renick. “As a dog food 
manufacturer, we believe we can 
coach dealers in launching a dog food 
department successfully. If you start 
a dealer right, he will have the train- 
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the key to better feeding 


profits to your operation. 


with 


Field-Tested on Thousands of Cattle 


INCREASES GROWTH GAINS + IMPROVES FEED EFFICIENCY 


Look no further — Pabst has it! ZYMO-PABST! 


Competitive products never come close to Z-P. Pabst is a basic 
producer of enzymes, and the success of Z-P proves that expe- 
rience and know-how in this field pay off. Results of Z-P field 
trials are now complete. Write for your copy of these tests. 
See for yourself — add Z-P to your feeds and you'll add more 


Name 


Animal Feed Department 

PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

TWX-MI 586 © Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


Send me a copy of your ZYMO-PABST field trial results. 


ing to sell more dog food, which is to 
everyone’s benefit.” 

Mr. Renick has worked out a sales- 
man’s weekly report sheet which is 
very easy to fill out. This report, in- 
cluding speedometer mileages, etc., 
also shows the amount of dog food 
each salesman has on hand and how 
much has been ordered by dealers. 
When Mr. Renick gets a weekly re- 
port from each salesman, he can 
quickly divide the salesman’s expense 
by tons sold and figure the cost of 
selling a ton of dog food. 

For example, if Salesman A sold 32 
tons of dog food in one week, and 
his traveling expense totaled $192, 
the selling cost of a ton of feed would 
be 


$6. 

“It is helpful to have all this in- 
formation on one sheet,” states Mr. 
Renick. “Naturally there is a differ- 
ence from week to week on the cost 
of selling a ton of dog food, depend- 
ing on salesman’s efficiency, weather, 
distance to calls, and so on. But I go 
over these reports with the salesmen 
periodically, so they can see how the 
cost of selling dog food varies. I think 
it makes them better salesmen.” 


Antibiotic-Zoalene 
Combinations Asked 


WASHINGTON—A petition asking 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion issue a regulation providing for 
the use of any one or mixtures of 
several antibiotics with zoalene as a 
chicken feed additive has been filed 
by Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Dow’s petition lists the antibiotics, 
which would be used with zoalene 
(3,5-dinitro-o-toluamide), as chlorte- 
tracycline, procaine penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, manganese bacitracin and 
zine bacitracin. Approval is requested 
for not more than 50 gm. per ton of 
feed of any one or a mixture of the 
listed antibiotics used with no more 
than 125 parts per million of zoalene 
when fed to chickens for the control 
of intestinal and cecal coccidiosis and 
for growth promotion. 


Abbott Appoints 
Sales Managers 


NORTH CHICAGO—John J. Bren- 
nan, field sales manager, chemical 
marketing division, Abbott Labora- 
tories, has been appointed sales man- 
ager, it has been announced by Floyd 
K. Thayer, vice president and direc- 
tor of chemical marketing. 

He also announced that Robert G. 
Morton, formerly assistant field sales 
manager, has been promoted to field 
sales manager. 

Mr. Brennan joined Abbott in 1951 
as a special representative after re- 
ceiving his B.S. degree in pharmacy 
from the University of Colorado. 

Mr. Morton attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and joined Abbott in 
1955 as a sales representative. He 
was made assistant field sales mana- 
ger in 1959. 


ZYM0O-PABST 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Sta. 


Box 1034, University Place 


Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


Ralph 
tells all, 
confirms 

rumor. 


See page 41 
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Suggestions Made 
On CCC Grain Storage 


WASHINGTON — The inter - gov- 
ernmental relations subcommittee, 
which has examined Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain storage policies 
and procedures, recently made some 
Storage recommendations to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to a notice appearing recently 
in a news letter of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 

The subcommittee recommended 
that USDA revise its grain storage 
policies to avoid encouraging further 
expansion of commercial storage fa- 


consistent with the effective and ef- 
ficient operation of CCC business. 

A third recommendation asked that 
out-of-line movements for storage be 
discontinued unless such movement 
clearly offer savings over any rea- 
sonable alternative actions, including 
acquisition of additional government 
storage facilities at or near the point 
of origin. Existing empty government 
storage space at the point of produc- 
tion should be used for storage of 
takeover grain before allowing de- 
liveries of such grain to commercial 
warehouses more than a reasonable 
distance away, recommended the 
committee. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cilities in areas where such expan- 
sion is unnecessary and undesirable. 

A second recommendation suggest- 
ed that USDA revise its policies with 
respect to utilization of commercial 
Storage facilities so that preference 
over existing government facilities 
will not be required when it is not 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, lil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Appointed Manager 

DES MOINES — Howard M. Cole 
has been appointed manager of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., here, central 
Iowa distributor of feed and indus- 
trial chemicals. 


for extra grain handling profits 


electric truck hoist 


Designed to unload trucks in less time, with less 
power ... the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist 
combines all welded steel construction, tough 
steel cable, heavy duty motor and special gearing 
to lift loads with absolute ease and safety. A 
positive action switch controls all raising and 
lowering—lifts truck to any height up to 15 feet, 
stops operation instantly at any point, holds truck 
at desired angle for any length of time. The entire 
hoist moves freely on an overhead steel track 
(so flanged that wheels cannot “jump the track” } 
regardless of stress) . . . and is easily positioned |) 
for unloading into any number of dump sinks. : ——( 

Available with either a ramp type or a mat type A - 
cradle, this machine can be furnished in any width 
and can be powered to meet your requirements. 


Unsurpassed for steady, even delivery of grain 
and ear corn. Single chain drags have V-trough 
construction—10” wide bed—choice of wood or 
steel box. Double chain drags are made entirely 
of welded steel—are available with 12”, 16”, 20” 
or 24” wide bed. All drags can be made in any 
length with either single or double gear reduc- 
tion .. .can be powered by motor or belt drive... 
and can be furnished with variable speed control. 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER, FASTEN . .. AND MAIL TODAY! 
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Pitiess Com Shelter 


Electric Trock Hoist 
FIRST CLASS = The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Chain Brag Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
Permit No. 72 Springvield, Ohio Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Scatper 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO al Yes, I'm interested in KEULY O Hammermiils C) Com Cutter and Grader 
5 DUPLEX machinery. Without obli- [_] Twin Molasses Mixer (] Cob Crusher 
gation, please send me complete Vertical Screw Eleveter Electric Bog Cleaner 
VIA AIR MAT z inf Portable Screw Elevater (C) Forced Air Carloader 
CJ Information on free mill Corn Crusher-Regulator Groin Feeder 
B U N E R P L Y E N E LO P E planning and layout service. (_] Corn Sheller with Blowers Grain Blower 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States Regular Corn Shelter Complete Line Catateg 
= 
z 
-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
z 
The Dupiex Mill and Manufacturing Company j° PHONE 
> 
Springfield, Ohio = — Pa STATE 
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CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


HAVE YOU 
ENTERED ALL 
THESE MARKETS 


FOR BEEF FEEDS? 


Most of these markets are new and growing fast. 
With Aureomycin in your formula feeds, 
you have a major factor in helping you 
enter new fields and build sales volume. 


Exploitation of more markets for 
beef feeds has been-undertaken by 
many feed manufacturers, particu- 
larly during the past 10 years. 

Notable increases in sales vol- 
ume have been made in creep feeds 
for calves, fortified range supple- 
ments for wintering cattle, and 
stress feeds for cattle in commercial 
feedlots and on farms. 


What's ahead in cattle field? 
And the future looks bright. Some 
authorities believe that the beef cat- 
tle field offers the big opportunity 
for the greatest increases in form- 
ula feed sales. 

Important factors in stepping 
up sales volume have been Cyana- 
mid’s advertising and promotion of 
formula feed for beef...and the 
successful results in disease control 
achieved by the wide-spectrum anti- 
biotic AUREOMYCIN® in these feeds. 

Cyanamid’s current advertising 
Shown on the opposite page are two 
current Cyanamid advertisements. 
One of them features formula feeds 
for feedlot cattle, with particular 
emphasis on stress feeds. The other 
explains the many different ways in 
which formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN pay off in a beef oper- 
ation. Both these advertisements 
help you sell formula feeds. These 
are the kind of advertisements 
Cyanamid will continue to run this 
fall and throughout next year. If you 
plan to expand your cattle feeding 
markets, get in touch with your 
Cyanamid representative who will 
be glad to work with you. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
*AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company’s trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


OMYCIN 
Spectrum antibiotic 
Most effective job j 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged . Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


Firm Adds Fat to 


Finished Pellets 
By Special Correspondent 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—The United 
Cooperative Farmers (UCF) feed 
plant here is now using a recently in- 
stalled liquid fat impregnating unit 
to add fat to finished pellets for poul- 
try. 

Like others in the industry, this 
firm noted problems with soft pellets 
if an attempt was made to use levels 
of 3-5% added fat in the feed. Now, 
all but 1% of the fat is left out when 
mixing the feed. The remaining added 
fat is sprayed onto the pellet in the 
new unit, resulting in a harder rath- 
er than softer pellet for broilers. 

The new unit resembles a rotating 
boiler with an open end. Pellets flow 
in one end, and as they work toward 
the discharge end, the liquid fat is 
applied from the top of rotating 
drum. 


The UCF mill superintendent, 


Make sure the fats in your feeds 


are protected by Tenox antioxidants 


With the wide variety of inedible fats and meat scraps being 
processed by renderers today, it is more important than ever 
that the fats and meat meal you buy be protected by the proper 
antioxidant. 

Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard you need. They 
preserve the vitamin content and nutritional value of your 
feeds, while keeping them fresh and palatable. 

In recommending Tenox to your renderer, you are assured 
of receiving greases, tallows and meat meal of maximum sta- 
bility. As the leading supplier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest range available. Our long ex- 
perience enables us to recommend not only the most effective 
formulation, but also the most efficient method of adding it. 

If your renderer is not already using Tenox, it will pay you 
to call this to his attention. It’s your best guarantee that your 
fat-containing feeds will win—and keep—satisfied customers. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


manufacturer of liquid fat impregnat- 
ing unit, makes final adjustments. 


Toivo Niemi, feels that the system is 
a partial solution to the pellet prob- 
lem for broilers, and he suggests that 
further work be done on possibilities 
of its use on other types of feed. 

The new fat impregnating unit, lo- 
cated on the fifth floor of the mill, 
is remotely controlled from the first 
floor. Mr. Niemi said it has a mini- 
mum capacity of 5-6 tons per hour, 
with a maximum of 18-20 tons per 
hour. Precision controls regulate the 
amount of hot fat applied to the pel- 
lets, ranging from 3 to 8%. It is 
equipped with a volumetric feeder, 
variable speed drive and a Viking 
positive displacement pump. 

The installation was made by the 
B. Clay Lee Co. 


EXAMINES PELLETS—John Ajala 
examines pellets impregnated with 
fat in new unit operated by United 
Cooperative Farmers feed plant at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year "round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smedley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Ralph's line 
is never 
too busy. 
Call him. | 
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| HEALTH PRODUCTS 

Cyanamid Vaccines | 
Kore, Sulmet, Targot 
; I BROADWAY, VA., and SELBYVILLE, DEL. 
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Company Builds Business on Special 


Feed Mixes, Long-Range Programs 


By John Ulrich 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The Fox Milling Co. at Opportu- 
nity, Wash., has built a steady busi- 
ness on special feed mixes and a long- 
range feeding program for all live- 
stock and poultry. 

Located in the Spokane Valley, 
just east of Washington's second larg- 
est city, Fox also operates a grow- 
ing garden store. 

Operating in a trading area with- 
in a radius of 30 miles, the com- 
pany’s feed trade has been extended 
through franchise dealers in other 
areas. This program is only a year 
old and, according to Fox manager 
Marv Hunter, is building slowly on 
the theory that you can do the best 
job with only one dealer at a time. 

Base Mix Prepared 

The Fox operation includes the 
preparation of a base mix. The firm 
buys (in carload lots) a vitamin- 


trace mineral supplement from Ultra- 
Life Laboratories at East St. Louis 
and then adds to it other ingredients, 


FARM STORE—Marv Hunter, Fox 
Milling Co. manager (sitting), dem- 
onstrates a lawn mower to a cus- 
tomer at the retail farm store which 
is a part of the Fox feed mill. A good 
promotion program helps the store 
pay off. 


such as animal fats, minerals, whey, 
etc., to make a base mix. 

This base mix is marketed through 
the firm’s own feeds or through those 
of the franchised dealers. There is 
a formula for each type of livestock, 
even horses. The dealer adds 50 to 75 
Wb. of this base mix to each ton of 
feed. 

“This system permits the small 
mill operator to compete effective- 
ly,” said Mr. Hunter. “A small deal- 
er can sell fortified feeds of good 
quality.” 

The base mix also is available to 
feedlots and other feeders who have 
their own sources of other ingredi- 
ents and do their own mixing. 

It may be noted that saddle horses 
are an important factor in Fox’ busi- 
ness. The garden store has a corner 
devoted to supplies for horse owners, 
and the feed mill is one of only two 
in the area furnishing feeds pre- 
pared especially for horses. There are 
an estimated 3,000 saddle horses in 
Spokane County, and the number is 
increasing annually. 

In connection with the feed pro- 
gram for farmers, Mr. Hunter said 
that farmers are shown how they 
can increase milk, meat or egg pro- 
duction by continuing to follow a 
sound nutritional program. 

“We have studies to back this up,” 
he commented. 

Fox also offers laboratory analyses 
of hay and grain used as part of a 
feeding program. By having his feed 
analyzed, the farrner knows what 
nutrients his livestock are getting 
and what should be added. Samples 
are sent to East St. Louis, and re- 
sults can be obtained a few days 
later, Mr. Hunter said. 

The big volume of the Fox opera- 
tion is in branded feeds (“Fox Ultra- 
Lifed Feeds”). Although the firm does 
some custom mixing and pelleting, 
much of the business is in the brand- 
ed feeds. 

The six-year-old mill has grind- 
ing, mixing, molassesizing, pelleting 
and steam rolling equipment. It is 
served on one side by a spur track 


GEAR FOR HORSES—Tack of all kinds is sold at Fox Garden Store. Horses 
form an important part of the Fox Milling Co.’s business. The feed mill is one 


of only two in the area furnishing feeds prepared 


especially for horses. There 


are an estimated 3,000 saddle horses in Spokane County. 
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FEEDS FOX MILLING CO. 


FOX GARDEN STORE—The retail store in Opportunity, Wash., is shown 


above. This low building includes 100 ton of flat storage for bagged feeds 
which are served through the truck dock at left. Animal health products, 
farm chemicals and garden supplies are attractively displayed in the store. 


and on the end and one warehouse 
side by truck docks. 

Although the mill is not automated 
(it’s in the future), it is considered 
a model of small mill efficiency. All 
activities are concentrated to a small 
area of the work floor to such a de- 
gree that Mr. Hunter estimates a one 
third increase in tonnage with the 
same man hours of a mill without this 
concentration. 

The work floor is an “L,” 40 by 12 
ft. on its long leg and 10 by 12 ft. 
on the short. The operation is in three 
decks: Storage on the top, mixing, 
molassesizing, etc., on main floor; 
hammermill, pellet cooler and crum- 
bler in basement. 

Grain comes to the mill by truck, 
onto a scale with a hoist to dump 
into a hopper. The grain is distributed 
from the hopper into 11 different 
storage bins with a total capacity 
of 200 tons. Fox also has 300 tons 
of flat storage and about 100 tons 
of storage for oil meals, etc. 

The same leg which serves the 
bins also carries custom grain to the 
milling operation. 

Grain is moved directly from the 
elevator to the mill and direct to 
the hammermill. Smaller amounts of 
ingredients are handled by weigh- 
buggy to the mixer. 

Mixed feed can be moved from the 
mixer to (1) bulk storage bins; (2) 
to the pellet mill bin, or (3) to bag- 
ging-off bins. From the pellet mill, 
pellets go to the cooler in the base- 
ment where they can be shunted 
through the crumble rolls or by-pass 
this to be carried to storage or the 
top of the head house. 


One Size of Pellet 

Mr. Hunter says research indicates 
3/16 in. pellets as the most satis- 
factory and that is the only size 
made. Just in the last eight months 
the mill has increased its produc- 
tion of pellets (or subsequent crum- 
bles) and reduced proportionately its 
meal production so that the latter 
is only about 10% of present pro- 
duction. 

“Feed moves from the mixer 
through the molassesizer where eith- 
er fat or molasses can be added with- 
out creating balls,” Mr. Hunter ex- 
plains. 

Mr. Hunter says the mill is de- 
signed to do away with as much 
horizontal operation as possible. 

“The flow is simple; we can go 
in any direction with anything and 
— does most of the work,” he 


“Despite the rail spur, millfeed 
comes to the Fox mill in bulk trucks. 
A boxcar would bring 30 tons at a 
time and require too long to unload 
Storage is limited and the haul for 
the truck is only 28 miles from the 
National Biscuit Co.’s operation at 
Cheney, Wash., just on the other side 
of Spokane. Trucking, therefore, is 
economical, fast and saves man-hours, 
since a truck can be unloaded in 30 
minutes. 

“Soybean meal does come by rail 
as does the Ultra-Life supplement 
mentioned earlier.” 

Fox normally has two mill men 


who handle receiving, mixing, proc- 
essing and putting the finished bagged 
products on the sales floor. Occa- 
sionally they get in a delivery. A 
third, all-purpose man helps in the 
mill, delivers and works in the retail 
“garden store.” Manager Hunter gets 
a hand in wherever it is needed. Dur- 
ing the spring garden rush, a girl 
helps out in the store and another 
man works part-time. 

The retail store has been on its 
present site for 20 years. (Fox Mill- 
ing is located at Sprague and Pines 
Road. Before the freeways were con- 
structed, Sprague Avenue was the 
main east-west road from Spokane 
to Idaho.) For a time, the store was 
the retail outlet for another com- 
pany, and when Mr. Fox started his 
own garden store business, he was 


REAR VIEW—Photo of the feed mill 
from the rear shows the rail dock 
at left and truck entrance to the ele- 
vator at the right. 
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BAGGING AREA—A portion of the 
work floor, the bagging area, is shown 
in this photo. Fox offers laboratory : 
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Nutrena dealers find out first hand about the Nutrena Pigloo System of hog production at 
the Nutrena Research Farm, Elk River, Minn. 

L to R (first row) Dorland Scott, Chillicothe, Mo.; Jon isch, Morrill, Kans.; Woodrow 
James, Bruce, Miss.; Lawrence Freking, Remsen, la.; Arthur Leinenbach and Ed Harker, 
Jasper, Ind.; Charles Donaldson, Coffeyville, Kans.; Ray Revier, Veblen, So. Dak.; Norm 


Burmeister, Elm Mott, Tex.; Max Olsen, Castlewood, So. Dak. ; Luther Fields, Waterman, Iil.; 
Charles DeVane, Clayton, Ala.; Pat Patton, Nutrena Training Director. (Back row) Wayne 
Ennen, Ursa, lil. ; John Barbee, Richlands, N.C.; Paul Starr, Camden, Ala.; Emmett Strickland, 
Luverne, Ala.; Douglas Stauffer, Bloomington, ill; Ken Freitag, Huron, So. Dak.; Robert 


Scheurer, Portland, Mich. 


Ex-Staley dealers “flying high” 
after first training session 
at Nutrena’s 820 acre schoolhouse 


Any dealer who goes through this feeding school can’t help 
coming away better able to solve pan sce | his own area. 


If you have doubts about it, just ask any of the Nutrena 
dealers who have been to Nutrena’s Research Farm, near Elk 
River, Minnesota, this summer. (Staley dealers switching over 
to Nutrena were there as a result of Nutrena’s recent 
purchase of the A. E. Staley feed business.) 

The Farm at Elk River is Nutrena’s newest research facility. 
On it, you'll see management systems and equipment being 
proved out . . . the like of which you won’t see on any other 
farm in America. But don’t get the idea this is some kind of 
fancy showplace. It’s not. It’s a work-a-day, pay-its-way kind 
of farm . . . one where feeding programs, management systems 
and new kinds of housing must prove their value before fitting 
into Nutrena recommendations. 


Most Impressive 
The ex-Staley dealers, new to the Nutrena organization, had 
their first real exposure to the Nutrena Swine and Beef pro- 
grams. They saw the isolation principle at work in Nutrena’s 
exclusive Piglooe System. They learned the “whys and where- 
fores” about this proven system that turns out 1,185 pigs 
a year on half a man’s labor. 


Luther Fields tries his hand at figuring a A discussion group gets set to review an 
ration for fattening feedlot cattle on the assignment on swine feeding problems dur- 
Nutrena Beefcake Prescription Calculator. ing a classroom session. 


And they were impressed with Nutrena’s Beefcake Prescrip- 
tion Calculator . . . an exclusive machine and system for taking 
the mystery and guesswork out of figuring cattle rations. 
Actually worked out rations themselves . . . saw how they 
could be of greater service to their customers. 

And by the end of the week, they had a much better under- 
standing of the differences in the Nutrena program and how 
these differences would help them reach their goals in the feed 
business—faster than any other way they had ever seen. 


A smaller group pauses 2 moment for the photographer by the cattle feeding lots with 
Nutrena Beef Programs Manager, Jim McDougall. 


About the Rumor 


You may have heard it in the field . . .“‘that Nutrena is really 
up to something’’. This is one rumor we're happy to confirm. 
The changes, the advancements in feeds and systems, the new 
approaches to selling have been more than three years in the 
making. But they’re ready for you right now. This fall’s selling 
campaign will be the most vigorous in Nutrena’s 40 year history. 


We urge you to Check with Nutrena. And don’t wait. 
The fall selling season is almost upon us. Be ready to move 
ahead with these new programs. Don’t bother writing. Pick up 
the phone and call collect... Ralph Grier, General Sales 
Manager, Nutrenz Mills, FEderal 8-8511, Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota. How far is it to your phone? 


40 years of leadership in animal nutrition 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. © 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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one of three on the street. Now, 
Sprague Avenue is lined with simi- 
lar stores. 

Mr. Fox is still one up on most 
of them. He has a keen sense of 
promotion. An example is the fourth 
annual open house held this year. 
Baby chicks were given away and 
the sales representatives of his sup- 
pliers were on hand to help push 
their products. The local radio sta- 
tion put its disk jockey right in the 
store. 

Automation will come, but mean- 
while Fox Milling Co. is moving care- 
fully toward better operation based 
on good planning. 


In New Quarters 


PARK RIDGE, N.J. — Products 
Blending Co., formerly of Bronx, 
N.Y., has moved to new quarters 
here. Plant and offices are now lo- 
cated at 174 Kinderkamack Road. 

The firm’s move was made effective 
July 1. 


Firm Changes Name 
Of Panogen Division 

CHICAGO—The name of Panogen 
Co., manufacturer of agricultural 
chemicals and a division of Morton 
Chemical Co., has been changed to 
Agricultural Division, Morton Chemi- 
cal Co. The announcement was made 
by J. E. Rich, president of Morton 
Chemical Co. 

Mr. Rich explained that the name 
was changed to describe more accu- 
rately the division’s rapid growth in 
the agricultural chemical field. Dur- 
ing the past few years, the Agricul- 
tural Division has expanded its line 
from Panogen liquid seed treatments 
to include grain fumigants, soil fumi- 
gants, soil and turf fungicides and 
animal repellents. 

Morton Chemical Co. is comprised 
of an industrial chemical division in 
addition to the renamed agricultural 
division. 


A. A. Deverick 


Baughman Co. Names 
Three to Sales Posts 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL. — Appoint- 
ment of three men to sales positions 
with Baughman Manufacturing Co. 
here has been announced. 

Allen A. Deverick, who had been 
regional sales manager for the firm 
with headquarters in Tulsa, Okla., 
has been named vice president in 
charge of sales. Before joining the 
Baughman Co., Mr. Deverick was in 


New Butler Stor-O-Matic tank 


The low-cost way to start 
your own profitable grain bank 


Profitable for everyone, the grain bank idea 
is sweeping the country. Feeders save the 
time-consuming job of mixing feeds . . . the 
cost of installing mixing facilities. Feed mer- 
chandisers are assured a steady volume of 
mixing and concentrate business and can 
meet the competition of on-farm mixing. 
But, how can you build the facilities to 
handle this increased business and still offer 
grain bank service at an attractive price? 
The answer is simple—new Butler Stor-O- 


Matic tanks. These big-capacity tanks make 


ass: 


Tr 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . 


cost per bushel. 


Call or write today for full details. 


segregating grain by grade and types easy. 
Hopper bottoms and optional discharge aug- 
ers provide fast, economical grain handling. 
Weather- and vermin-tight steel construction 
assures safest storage. Expansion is fast and 
economical — just add more tanks as your 
grain bank business grows. And Butler mass 
production economies provide all this at low 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butier Avenue, Richmond 1, California 
1012 Avenue W, Ensiey, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Metal Buildings . 


Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn. + Galesburg, Illinois + Richmond, California + Birmingham, Alabama + Houston, Texas + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


sales work with Pure Oil Co.; Comp- 
ton, Inc., and Sunray Mid-Continent 
Oil Co. 

Edward Brown has been appointed 
central district sales manager. Mr. 
Brown, who lives in Indianapolis, cov- 
ers a territory that includes: Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. Be- 
fore joining Baughman, Mr. Brown 
was a district sales manager for Mid- 
west Body Co. 

Zachary Dean, Tulsa, Okla., has 
been named sales manager for the 
western district of the company. For 
six years he has been an independent 
oil operator and drilling contractor in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The Baughman Co. manufactures 
bulk feed bodies, hog and cattle feed- 
ers, conveyors and automatic self- 
unloading transport bodies. 


FDA Seizes 79 Tons 
Of Frozen Eggs 


WASHINGTON—Nearly 79 tons of 
frozen whole eggs containing rotten 
eggs were seized in nine actions by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
The agency reports that the seizures 
prevent the use of 5,256 thirty-pound 
cans of suspect eggs by food manu- 
facturing firms until cans with good 
and bad eggs could be segregated. 

FDA added that it has virtually 
completed the first part of a program 
to assure the wholesomeness of froz- 
en eggs by stamping out illegal traffic 
in incubator rejects and will continue 
with the second part of the program 
—a sampling of all commercial frozen 
eggs — until these products are 
brought into compliance. 


Honegger Dealers 


Hold Carload Sale 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—Ohio Honegger 
Big “H” feed dealers have staged a 
carload hog feeding supplement sale. 
Many Ohio dealers went together to 
buy hog supplements in carload lots, 
according to Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 

The dealers reportedly found this 
kind of promotion a valuable service 
to their customers since they were 
able to offer feeds at “direct off the 
car” saving to their customers to help 
produce more economical pork. 


Ralph says, 
There is 


still time 
to start 


See page 41 


N. K. Parrish 
BROKER JOBBER 
FEEDSTUFFS « 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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One of the biggest advantages to the 
use of Hygromix feeds is the fact that 
Hygromix stops worm-egg production of 
the large roundworm, nodular worm, 
and whipworm. Since the female round- 
worm, alone, is capable of laying up to 
1,400,000 eggs daily, reducing the source 
of reinfestation is the best way to control 
swine worm damage. 


Hygromix is the only worm control 
method that stops this problem at the 
source ... before the hidden damage is 
done. Purge-type wormers act too late to 
control this continuous cycle of repro- 
duction. Hygromix breaks the life cycles 
of the three swine worms at two points. 
It kills adult worms already present in 
the hog, and stops their egg production 
... and itkills new baby worms as they 
enter the intestinal tract . . . before they 
grow to egg-laying maturity. And, since 
Hygromix is in the feed, it protects the 
hog day after day. 


These charts prove Hygromix 
stops worm reproduction 


On the right is a summary of the results 
of experiments which were made to test 
Hygromix’s ability to stop swine worm 
reproduction. Pigs from worm-infested 
herds were divided into equal groups. 
One group (called the “control” group) 
was fed a high-quality swine ration with- 
out Hygromix. The other group was fed 
the same ration with Hygromix. 


With high-powered microscopes, regular 
worm-egg counts were made throughout 
the tests. Notice that egg production was 
cut practically to nothing within three 
weeks. As a final check, all pigs were 
slaughtered at the end of the tests, and 
any worms present were carefully hand- 
counted. 


These experiments firmly proved that 
Hygromix feeds do two things no other 
worm control method can do: Hygromix 
kills more kinds of worms... large round- 
worms, nodular worms, and whipworms. 
Hygromix stops swine worm reproduction. 


Makers of STILBOSOL ®(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 
Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin Bi2 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
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HYGROMIX IS THE ONLY WORM CONTROL METHOD THAT STOPS SWINE WORM 
REPRODUCTION. BY CONTINUOUSLY KILLING WORMS BEFORE THEY CAN LAY 
NEW EGGS, HYGROMIX STRANGLES THE SOURCE OF THE WORM PROBLEM. 


Proof that Hygromix stops worm-egz 
production...and why this is important 


EGG COUNT... 


HYGROMIX-FED AND CONTROLS 


Samples of manure were col- 
lected regulariy, thoroughly 
mixed and diluted with 
and then examined under 


for = 
worm oggs. Egg counts were 4 


water, 


WYGROMIN PED WYGROmIn FED 


high-powered microscope f - 
recorded at weekly intervals. 

LARGE ROUNDWORM NODULAR WORM WHIPWORM 
= 


WEEKS AFTER TREATMENT 


LARGE ROUNDWORM 
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WEEKS AFTER TREATMENT whens after Teta 


WORMS RECOVERED AT SLAUGHTER 


At slaughter, the hogs’ intes- 
tines were split lengthwise 
and every inch carefully ex- 
plored for worms. The wo 
were removed, one by one 
and identified, and the numb 
of each kind recorded. 


ms 


WHIPWORM 
(1178) 
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WORMS RECOVERED aT SLAVONTER 


WORMS RECOVERED al SLAUGHTER 


HERE’S WHAT COLLEGE RESEARCHERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
HYGROMIX’'S ABILITY TO STOP SWINE WORM REPRODUCTION: 


Many state colleges have ducted tests to determine the effect 

of Hygromix-fortified feeds. Here are a few excerpts taken from 

their summary of findings: 

Hygromycin effectively controiled roundworms, nodular worms, and 

whipworms, as shown by ova counts taken and by worm counts 
| at ght 


Purdue Swine Day—Mimeo A.S. 242, August, 1958 


Hygromycin B is highly effective and more nearly meets the re- 
quirements of an ideal wormer than any of the former compounds. 
“Worm Eggs Cost You Money” —University of Nebraska, E.C. 1902 
Feeding of hygromycin B to sows during gestation lowered the 
reservoir of Ascaris eggs from 555 per gram of feces in the un- 
treated sows to 2 eggs per gram in those treated. 

Nebraska Rooters Day Swine Progress Report 370—Summer, 1958 


The reduction in the number of ascaris (roundworm) and nodular 
worm ova in the treated groups would indicate that this feed 


additive (Hygromix) is very effective in the elimination of these 
internal parasites of swine. 


Ohio State Swine Day, 1957—Animal Science Mimeo 106 


Hygromycin hits harder than other drugs. The new drug gets whip- 
worms, which no other drug has been able to touch. It acts partly 
by blocking reproduction of the parasites... an ideal way to stop 
the worms before they do the damage. 

Press Release—University of Wisconsin, December 16, 1957 


Hygromycin controlled roundworms effectively, as there were no 
roundworm ova present in the feces of any pigs receiving either 
hygromycin or the combination of hygromycin and chlorotetracycline. 

South Dokota Swine Field Day—September 11, 1958 


Hygromycin was effective in reducing the roundworm egg count. 
“The valve of various antibiotics for growing fattening swine" — 
Missouri Swine Day, September 5, 1958 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «* A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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The telephone has proved itself a 
valuable business tool for many years 
and there are indications that some 
feed salesmen working for retail deal- 
ers are using it quite a hit nowadays 
to reach their prospects and custom- 
ers and make more sales. 

On the other hand, on a trip the 
writer recently made to seven mid- 
western states, he found that some 
salesmen preferred a personal visit to 
the use of the telephone as a major 
selling tool. 

For those who are interested in the 


By AL P. NELSON 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


subject, here is a rundown of the 
reasons for and against extensive use 
of the telephone in the retail selling 


of feed. 
Advantages 

Advocates of greater use of the 
phone in selling say: 

1, The salesman can keep in touch 
with farmers more often through the 
use of tMe phone. Practically every 
farmer today has one or two tele- 
phones, often with an extension in the 
dairy barn or somewhere in the farm 
yard. This means the farmer can be 


reached by phone rather quickly 
many seasons of the year. 

2. The feed salesman can very 
wisely time his calls seasonally so 
as not to call the farmer from his 
work at some distance to answer a 
phone call. For example, during the 
busy spring and summer season, say 
salesmen, it is wise to call the farmer 
during noon hour, or about six in the 
evening when he has finished eating 
the evening meal, or before nine 
o'clock, the farmer’s bedtime. These 
are the times the farmer is likely to 
be in the house. 

In the fall and winter, one can 
phone almost any hour of the day 
and catch the farmer in, or at least 
close to home. Farmers are used to 
answering phones and buy a lot of 
merchandise over the phone. They 
can be sold more feed that way, too. 

8. Selling specials by phone. Every 
feed dealer has some special feed and 
other farm supply bargain which 
needs to be called to the attention 
of farmers quickly. This can be done 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Dz (wen periodc 


OWSIN ALUMN 
FARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 
VITAMIN D 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 


Minera! Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 


Oil Soluble {Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


(jb) 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois — 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 
YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 


Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
Concentrate 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 
Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


via the phone. In this way farmers 
will buy extra merchandise which 
they otherwise might overlook. 

4. Cost of selling via phone. It is 
much cheaper than selling through a 
personal visit. Rural telephone zones, 
for instance, extend quite far. Some- 
times 5 to 10 miles. This means that 
on most trade area calls there are 
no extra charges for telephone calls 
made for sales purposes. 

The personal telephone call is a 
much more intimate way of selling 
than by direct mail or other printed 
means. You can give the farmer a lot 
of information in a few minutes and 
also learn rather quickly what his 
objections are—if any—to buying the 
merchandise. Direct mail advertising, 
for instance, does not have such quick 
exchange features. Dealers often do 
not know why direct mail pieces do 
not pull—from certain farmers. Us- 
ing a phone, you are told by the 
farmer why he does not intend to 
buy. 

5. “I can trace many a sale of a 
ton or more of feed to the phone,” 
one dealer said. “It’s better than an 
extra employee. I try to set aside a 
couple nights per week to make tele- 
phone calls to key farmers I cannot 
visit for one reason or another. Often 
I make 20-30 such calls a week. And 
I get extra business. 

6. Good telephone techniques can 
quickly be learned. Dealers and their 
salesmen who use the telephone a 
great deal in sales work can learn 
telephone techniques easily. 

Experience teaches them that the 
phone conversation must be personal 
to some extent. It pays to ask a farm- 
er about his health and that of his 
family, how they are getting along, 
etc. Then, following such precedure, 
the salesman can launch into a sell- 
ing presentation, if he wishes. 

To start a phone conversation by 
telling a farmer you have a special 
buy for him in feeds is not lowering 
the natural barrier between seller 
and buyer. The personal relationship 
must always be stressed. The farm- 
er acts slowly, as a rule. He needs 
to be warmed up. He’s suspicious of 
friend or foe who tries to rush him. 

Also the salesman is learning that 
to use the telephone to sell, he needs 
to speak slowly and distinctly. He 
must pronounce his words properly, 
so the farmer can understand what 
he is saying. And, he should present 
only one sales proposition at a time 
and get an answer on that before he 
proceeds to another. Let the farmer 
mentally digest one thought at a 
time. 

Telephone selling in the feed busi- 
ness consists of making the farmer 
feel the salesman has a special bar- 
gain just for him, and that he is call- 
ing him to tell him about it. 


Disadvantages 

Those who do not regard telephone 
selling as a substitute for other types 
of selling in the feed business, say 
the following: 

1. The personal type of selling pro- 
duces more sales per call. Use the 
telephone only to reach a farmer you 
could not reach on a personal visit, 
for one reason or another. There is 
no substitute for face-to-face selling. 
A salesman talking to a farmer in 
his house, yard, barn or feedlot knows 
exactly what feeding conditions are 
like in this instance and he can size 
up the change of expression ‘n the 
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last year more than 150 
multiwall users reduced 
their packaging costs 
thru UNION-CAMPS 


another FREE service of the ~s Star Packaging Hfficiency Plan! 


How much could you save through UNION-CAMP’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan? Look at the record. Last 
year a single feature of this unusual service—bag con- 
struction—helped over 150 companies cut their multiwall 
costs. By tens of thousands of dollars! 

Improved bag construction lowered the basis weight 
of a southern packer’s multiwalls by 10 per cent. He netted 
$30,000 as a result. Another firm saved $42,000. A third, 
following UNION-CAMP’S recommendations for a new, 
stronger closure, largely eliminated breakage and netted 
packaging economies totaling $4.05 per M. 

In addition to bag construction this comprehensive 


packaging program offers you four other important 
services. Bag design. Specifications control. Packaging 
machinery analysis. A survey of your plant. And it’s free 
—regardless of the brand of multiwalls you now use. 

Why not take advantage of it now by getting in touch 
with your local UNION-CAMP man? 


UNION-CAMP” 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


BAG DESIGN-BAG CONSTRUCTION -SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY- PLANT SURVEY 
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farmer’s face as the conversation 


FOR HOGS, POULTRY, CATTLE 


and all known essential trace mineral elements. 


HELPS TO: Moke all feed go farther 
® Improve general health and appearance 
® Increase resistance to disease © Improve production 


RYDE'S 
NUTRITIVE 
MINERALS | | 


Contains cooked and ground egg shells with egg albumen, 


2. The farmer likes to visit before 
he buys. Over the telephone this is 
not possible, for the salesman is of- 
ten pressed for time and is anxious to 
close the deal and get to the next 
phone call. The farmer does not wish 
to buy in a hurry. He wants time to 
think things over. This he cannot do 


but it is really the lazy way to sell 


tomed to phoning customers to try to 
sell feed, may rely more and more 
on this type of selling, and thus be 
missing greater potential sales on 
each farm. 


| For Self Feeding — Custom and Formula Mixing | 


Such salesmen may get to the point 
where it’s much easier to reach for 


RYDE & CO., 3939 so. union Ave., Chicago 9 


the phone to talk to a certain farmer 
than it is to spend an hour driving 
to his distant farm for a man-to-man 


Boost 
Livestock 


Patatable, slightly laxative Minnesota Linseed Meal conditions—puts a 
bloom on stock—and helps livestock raisers get top prices when they sell. 
The high protein value cf Minnesota Linseed Meal is an important feed 
supplement. It means healthier stock and extra pounds—more income at 
the market. Sell it straight—by the bag—or mix it with your own brand 
of ration. Available in meal, pellet or grit form. 

Suggest Minnesota brand to your feed customers and you'll do them more 
than a favor. You can help boost their income. And, their gain is your gain! 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 


Minnesota 
LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 


conference and inspection of herds 
and flocks. 


4. The word “no” is an important 
one in selling. Those in favor of man- 
to-man selling believe that it is much 
easier for a farmer to say “no” to a 
feed salesman over the phone than it 
is to a salesman who stands talking 
to him face-to-face on the farm. 


Time to overcome obstacles is very 
limited over the phone, but often the 
field salesman has almost unlimited 
time to convince a prospect on his 
own premises, especially in cold 
months when farmers have much free 
time. 

5. Farmers want atten- 
tion. Farmers like to have salesmen 
visit them on the farm. Standing on 
his own land, the farmer feels more 
important, more secure than when he 
visits the dealer’s place of business. 
The salesman who calls on a farmer 
is showing that farmer personal at- 
tention and that is what the farmer 
wants along with quality feed and 
service. Such attention makes him 
feel that his feed business is impor- 
tant to some salesman. One cannot 
give this same personal attention to 
a farmer with a telephone call. 


6. Telephone has a use. There are 
certain times when the telephone is 
very important in communicating 
with customers, but it is a secondary 
means of contacting the farmer for 
the purpose of making sales. 

On my trip I did find that there 
are more dealers turning to more ex- 
tensive use of the telephone than ever 
before. As one dealer put it, “Farm- 
ers are businessmen nowadays. They 
have to transact much of their busi- 
ness via the telephone. They cannot 
waste their valuable time coming to 
town for every little thing they need. 
They know that there are many sales 
and service features which can be 
handled by phone. Thus each year 
farmers are becoming more accus- 
tomed to buying merchandise by 
phone. I think this means a greater 
use of the phone in selling from now 
on. Within limits, you can’t beat the 
phone as a sales instrument. It’s on 
duty 24 hours a day for those who 
can use it wisely. 

But be sure to wear out plenty of 
shoe leather, too. There is no reason 
why any feed man can’t balance his 
selling program between personal vis- 
its to customers and selling by phone 
when necessary. 


Ralph 
has 10 phones. 
But don’t all 
call at once, please 


FE 8-8511 


See page 41 
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Write for infornration and prices” 
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Happy, healthy hens fill an egg case faster . . . and It causes egg slumps and early molts. In its most se- 

cheaper. vere form it can result in culls, or mortality. 

is es that makes them less happy or less healthy And in any form it can be expensive. The reason: 
Stress can keep them from their full production po- tress is only the trigger than can start real trouble be- 

tential. cause... 


Ege slumps last longer than the stress 


that causes them 
HERE’S WHY: 
Stress sets up a chain reaction 
It shocks birds 
The shock weakens birds 


Weakened birds have lower resistance 
Disease organisms grab hold 


You can stop that chain reaction by .. . mal egg production and improve feed efficiency when fed 
e Removing or relieving the stress that hits birds. at low levels. At times of high stress or of disease, high 


e Giving the birds potent protection of Terramycin® in 
an Extra-Production Laying Feed program. 


levels of Terramycin give potent help in clearing up many 
of the conditions that slow down egg production. You'll 
find a complete explanation of how and why this happens 


Terramycin has shown its ability to help maintain nor- on later pages. 
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How to tailor the 
LAYING CYCLE PROGRAM to your flock 


First, develop a Stress Rating for your own flock. 

What is a Stress Rating? 

It is the total of all the egg-robbing stresses working 
against your flock. 

This rating can vary from one flock to the next... 
even vary within a single flock from one week to the 
next . . . and range from low to high. That’s why a 
stress rating can be an important guide to flock man- 
agement. 

A week-to-week check of the stress level of your flock 
... compared with egg production records for the same 
period . . . will supply a valuable guide to flock-manage- 
ment methods. The rating also will give you a means of 
pinpointing potential problems and learning how to 
handle your most serious egg-robbing conditions. 

On the next page, there is a list of common stresses. 
Check them against your flock. 


The level of one stress may be high or low depending 
on your individual conditions. Take that factor into 
consideration when making your stress rating. 

The chance of any one stress striking will vary in 
frequency . . . so rate them accordingly. 

And you may have several stresses hitting together 
—so rate each one. You may also have stresses other 
than those listed. Mark this rating in the section 
“Other stresses you have noticed in your flock.” 

When you have filled in the stress rating chart, you’ll 
have a good guide for planning your management pro- 
gram for the entire laying cycle. 

From your experience, mark them according to how 
often they’re likely to hit. Then total up the rating for 
your flock. Chances are, you'll be surprised what a 
problem stress may be, no matter how good your man- 
agement. 


f | | 


Mark the stresses you have or can expect to hit you 


YOUR FLOCK 
Chance of stress hitting 
Seldom Occasionally Often 


Stress anddescription 


Establishment of the peck order. Until a pullet finds her place in the hen society, she’s in 
trouble. And you can see why hens that end up at the bottom of the peck order don’t 
have much chance if there’s not enough feed or watering space. 


Competition at the feeders. Every hen needs 6 inches of feeder space. 


Competition at the waterers. You need a minimum of eight linear feet of trough-type 
waterer for every 100 birds. 


Poor nutrition. Are you using a balanced feeding program? Unless proteins, vitamins, 
minerals, energy, nutrients, etc. are balanced right, birds’ production will suffer. That’s 
why you should use a high-quality laying mash. 


Depletion of body reserves. Highly-bred layers will rob their bodies to continue laying. 
To maintain egg production and to keep layers in good condition, a well balanced feeding 
program is essential. 


Unsanitary housing conditions. Unsanitary conditions lead to parasites and germ buildup. 


Disease outbreaks. Disease can affect egg production overnight . . . and kill birds. 


Low-level infections. The most dangerous stress of all because you can’t see them and 
can’t pinpoint your problem. Low-level infections may keep hens from ever reaching their 
peak production. Low-level infections are the prime source for disease outbreaks, too. 


Parasites— Worms, lice and mites. Bad for production themselves, parasites lead the way 
to other stresses which lead to disease. 


Extremes in temperature. Any temperature below 45° and above 75° can complicate your 
problems. 


Dehydration. Birds need a constant supply of water. Water intake may be below optimum 
if water is too cold, frozen, too hot or dirty. 


Sudden temperature or humidity changes. Good house insulation and ventilation do a great 
deal to overcome this stress. Wet litter, drafts, etc., are especially bad. 


Moving flock to a new location. Keep the stress of moving pullets to the laying house at 
minimum to avoid setbacks. 


Vaccination. The shock of vaccination can play havoc with production rates. 


Indigestion. Moldy feed or polluted water is a severe stress. 


SUBTOTAL 
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ING CHART 


flock. (4 = Then add up the rating for your flock. 


YOUR FLOCK 
Chance of stress hitting 
Seldom Occasionally Often 


Rats—They can range from minor to severe problems in the flock. 


Flies—At certain seasons of the year, flies can create disease hazards. 


Predators—Take steps to see that foxes and other predators are kept from the laying flock. 


Some medications. Some medications such as worming treatment, certain coccidiostats, 
etc., may cause slight to severe stress. Antibiotics even when used continuously do not 
cause stress. 


Faulty ventilation. Good ventilation-without drafts-in winter, cross ventilation in summer 
are essential. 


Sudden changes in routine. Any sudden change in habits upsets layers and they show it 
by egg slumps. 


Lack of flock uniformity. Birds of different size and age should not be kept together. 


Injury. A bird’s system has to work overtime to repair cuts or bruises . . . effort that’s taken 
away from production. 


Handling the Flock. One: stress you can’t avoid if you have to handle birds. 


Debeaking. A stress usually included at housing time. 


Disturbances. Loud noises, banging doors, strangers in the laying house—they’ll all upset 
birds. 


Other stresses you have noticed in your flock 


SUBTOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 
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How does the 


LAYING CYCLE PROGRAM 


attack stress-caused problems? 


It counts on good management 


Good basic care, management and sanitation can’t be 
bought in any store. It’s the most important step toward 
eliminating stress that develops within any operation . . . the 
best way possible to prevent outside stress from sneaking in. 


REMEMBER: The better the management, 
the less the stress. And the fewer the stress 
problems ... the better the egg production 
(and the bigger your egg check, too). 


it’s built on the fact that every flock 
is always facing some stress 


CHART OF STRESS FOR THE ENTIRE EGG CYCLE 


Temperatures 
Housing time, dropped 30° x _ Chain reaction; 
handling, overnight < secondary 
peck order, etc. Must heve been =< invaders 
a low-level 
infection here Late in 
laying cycle 


a cae HERE’S HOW A TYPICAL STRESS PATTERN LOOKS 


& Extra-Production Laying Feed with low levels of Terramycin ie Laying Feed with high levels of Terramycin 


Your flock’s stress pattern may look much different from to have some stress. And when stress hits, disease or pro- 
this. The important thing is that during periods of extra duction-robbing organisms can creep in. 
stress you switch to a laying feed with higher levels of Even under ideal conditions such as those found at uni- 
Terramycin for extra protection. versity experiment stations, low levels of Terramycin have 
To see what stress can do to egg production, turn book been found to increase egg production and feed efficiency. 
upside down. Valleys caused by stress could be egg slumps. That’s why Extra-Production Laying Feeds with low 
The trouble is, slumps often last longer than the stress that levels of Terramycin more than pay their way when used 
caused them. continuously throughout the laying period. 


No matter how good your management, you’re still going 
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It gives powerful action when you need it 


The Laying Cycle Program gives you a powerful weapon duction Laying Feeds at three important times in the 
to attack the chain reaction set up by stress. Your at- egg-production period: 
tack force is high levels of Terramycin in Extra-Pro- 


PULLET HOUSING TIME HANDLING, MOVING, 
ONSET OF PRODUCTION, ETC. 
Pullets are faced with an extra-heavy stress load—enough 
stress to even make older fully-developed birds quit laying: 
Finding their place in the peck order 
Moving to the laying house 


Extra-Production 
Laying Feed with 
low levels of 


Debeaking Terramycin 
Onset of production 
Handling & Laying Feed with 
Many other stresses (including germs) lorena of 


always present 
That’s the urgent reason for using HIGH levels of Terra- 
mycin in laying feed the first month of production. You'll 
help birds reach peak production sooner . . . help overcome 
stresses caused by low-level infections that Terramycin can 
control. Use Extra-Production Laying Feeds with high 
levels of Terramycin and you'll be giving your birds a run- 
ning start for the rest of the laying cycle. 


TIMES OF EXTRA-HEAVY STRESS OR DISEASE 


High levels of Terramycin help birds keep producing in 
the face of extra-heavy stresses because they help keep 
many secondary invaders—and important poultry diseases 
—from attacking when birds’ resistance is down. High-level 
feeds are the blitz against that stress or chain reaction. 
Use them: 

Before, during, after predictable stresses 

When unexpected stress hits 
At the first sign of a slump 
At the first suspicion of disease 


TEMPERATURE CHANGE CHAIN REACTION 


Extra-Production 
Laying Feed 

with low levels 
of Terramycin 


Laying Feed 
with high levels 
of Terramycin 


Extra-Production Laying Feed with 
low levels of Terramycin 


LATE IN THE LAYING CYCLE 


Birds have been hit by stresses during the entire produc- 
tion period. That’s why during the last month of the laying 
cycle you should use feeds with higher levels of Terramycin 
to help birds lay at higher rates longer. 


a Laying Feed with high levels 
of Terramycin 


Why you should use 
Terramycin specifically 


It’s the broad-spectrum antibiotic, effective against a 
wide range of disease organisms that affect chickens. 

That wide range of action gives you the best chance of 
hitting more of the types of germs present in your laying 
house at all times. 

It’s part of the reason why low-level Terramycin in 
Extra-Production Laying Feeds helps hens lay more and 
lower cost eggs throughout the entire laying period. 
Terramycin has also been shown to increase the vita- 
min content of eggs. A recent study at the University of 
New Hampshire, for example, showed that low levels of 
Terramycin in the ration increased the content of four 
vitamins in the egg yolk by an average of 20 to 37 per- 
cent over a five-month period. 

It’s why Terramycin is such potent help at times of 
low-level infections. 

It’s why—at times of extra stress when birds are highly 
vulnerable to disease—you get such swift help in pre- 
venting outbreaks. 


Terramycin is no cure-all... 


But no drug or antibiotic has yet been discovered that 
hits more disease-producing organisms than Terramycin. 

For instance, Terramycin helps prevent and treat 
CRD, a major layer disease problem. It is effective 
against Bluecomb, (Non-Specific Enteritis) and Syno- 
vitis as well as other bacterial infections associated with 


And Terramycin in high-level feeds is your best sup- 
portive therapy whenever any disease hits. It helps you 
break the chain reaction of troubles—fight off mixed 
bacterial infections and certain other diseases like CRD 
which can flare up and get a foothold in disease-weak- 
ened birds. Often these secondary onslaughts are more 
costly than the original outbreak. 


Hits both types of bacteria 

Terramycin hits both types of bacteria, the gram-nega- 
tive and gram-positive. Many other drugs hit only one 
type or the other. 


Other diseases, too 

In addition to the organisms commonly controlled by 
antibiotics, Terramycin has the ability to control certain 
large viruses and other organisms known as spirochetes 
and rickettsia. 


Won't harm animals 

Terramycin is free from irritants . . . does not create 
stress, and—has no undesirable side effects and will not 
throw birds off feed when used as directed. 


Outstanding record of safety 

It has been found completely safe to use with any layers 
... any time... all the time. Terramycin will not de- 
press egg production—even when given to hens at rec- 
ommended high levels. 


How to get 


started... 


The only way you can see how 
well the Terramycin Laying Cycle Program works 
for you and how much it lowers egg production 
costs per dozen is to try it. 

Start by figuring your flock’s STRESS RATING 
. .. then see your feed supplier for more details 
on his brand of . . . 

... Extra-Production Laying Feeds with Terra- 
mycin for extra eggs at lower costs during low 
stress periods and 

. . . High-Level Feeds with Terramycin for 
potent extra help at times of heavy stress. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being,, 


Let the Terramycin 

Laying Cycle Program 
put more eggs in your basket... 
-»-more money in the bank 


Agricultural Sales Division, Dept. 12 
800 Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send information on items checked: 


Disease control forlayers Lower cost egg production 


ith Terramycin 

Control of CRD in la i 

OC Increased vitamin content 
(C0 Have representative call of eggs with Terramycin 


Name 
Address__ 


City 
No. of birds in laying flock 
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The Laying Cycle Management Program helps flockowners tailor your 
laying feeds to their own conditions based on the stresses they have or 
can expect to have during the laying cycle. It outlines major stresses. . . 
tells how stresses cut egg production . . . shows how your feeds with 
Terramycin” help fight stress-caused slumps to restore peak production 
again. 


Your key sales point is: 


Every Flock Always Has Some Stress—No Matter How Good 
the Management 


That’s why birds need the help of your Extra-Production Laying Feeds 
throughout the laying cycle. 


—During most of the laying period a regular Extra-Production Lay- 
ing Feed with low levels of Terramycin will help increase egg production 
and improve feed efficiency. 


—At times of severe stress, Terramycin at high levels in laying feeds 
will give extra protection against buildup of many disease organisms 
which rob egg production and cause disease outbreaks. 


Use this Laying Cycle Management Program to sell your feeding 
programs. It supplies an ideal opportunity for you and your men to talk 
feeding and management programs during the entire production period. 
And its principles apply to laying conditions in every part of the coun- 
try, at any time of the year, with any type of layers, and for every age of 
hen... from pullet housing to stew pot. 


* Reg. trademark for oxytetracycline 


8-page booklet... 


. .. will be received by over 400,000 poultrymen 

. customers for your laying feeds and laying 
feed programs. 

The complete Laying Cycle Management 
Program will appear in Poultry Tribune. Other 
leading poultry magazines will carry coupons 
flockowners can mail in for the complete pro- 
gram. In addition, over 3,000,000 readers of Farm 
Journal will receive couponed ads so they can 
get the complete programs, too. 

There’s hardly a laying-flock owner in the coun- 
try who won’t be exposed to the Laying Cycle 
Management Program .. . it'll pay you to be 
ready with your laying feeds containing Terra- 
mycin. 
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helping you sell 


your customers 


this way: 


Your customers will get this 8-page Laying Cycle Management Booklet in the leading poultry magazines. 


They can develop their own flock’s stress rating. 


Each flockowner can count up the stresses at work on his birds and lets him rate them according to how 


often they’re likely to hit. 


Working from his own stress chart, he can develop the program with your laying feeds that works best for him: 


e@ At pullet housing time .. . a period of extra stress, 
he’ll need a laying feed with higher levels of Ter- 
ramycin to help birds reach peak production sooner. 


e@ During most of the production period, he’ll need a 
regular Extra-Production Laying Feed with low 
levels of Terramycin to give him extra eggs and 
save feed at the same time—the low-cost way with 
Terramycin’s help to cut total production costs by 
1¢ to 6¢ a dozen. 


e@ At the end of the laying cycle, he’ll need feeds with 
higher levels of Terramycin to help birds lay at 
higher rates longer. 


e@ At times of extra stress or disease, he’ll need high- 
level Terramycin to fight the primary diseases which 
Terramycin controls, and fight off many bacterial 
infections which can attack when birds’ resistance 
is down. 


It’s timed to catch your customers at the heavy pullet housing time . . . and give you an opportunity to sell new 


customers your brand of Extra-Production Laying Feeds with Terramycin. 


Here’s a program with all the earmarks of a real selling tool. It’s basic . . . it’s modern . . . and it’s practical. 


With your support and activity, it will turn into a real selling vehicle for your laying feeds. 


It’s a program that can be big or small for you, depending on how you get behind and promote it. Unless you 


do, you’re losing the opportunity for the best results. 


Ask your Pfizer representative how you can tie in for the most profit. It’s all a part of our plan of— 


Selling the need to help you sell the feed 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royaimount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being rn 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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Time of Year Affects Marketings, 
Prices, Production Costs on Broilers 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—The time of 
the year has a lot to do with mar- 
ketings, prices, and production costs 
of commercial broilers in the Shenan- 
doah Valley area of Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

A recent five-year study in a 10- 
county area, conducted by the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
here, showed that broiler placements 
are 12-18% above average from the 
last week in February through April. 
In the fall, placements are 12-34% be- 
low average for the year from the 
first week in September through 
October. 

Placements in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley area show wider variations than 
in the 13 states with major broiler 
areas. These more pronounced swings 
in placements are reflected in the 
marketing patterns, which show a 
seasonal high (12-23% above aver- 
age) from May through the third 
week of July and a low (18-35% be- 
low average) from December through 
the second week of January. 

Followed Pattern 

The farm price of broilers in the 
area followed a distinctive pattern 
during the period studied. Prices re- 
ceived for broilers sold from the last 
week in January through the second 
week of April were 2-8% above aver- 
age for the year. During July, August, 
and through the third week of Sep- 


E. W. Beardsley T. A. Bruce 


Corn Products Sales 


Gives Two Promotions 


NEW YORK—Corn Products Sales 
Co. has announced the promotion of 
two long-time employees. 

Edward W. Beardsley has been ap- 
pointed southern regional vice presi- 
dent of the industrial division, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Harold Plimpton, 
executive vice president, has an- 
nounced. In his new post, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Beards- 
ley succeeds Fred C. Hassman, who 
becomes southern regional vice presi- 
dent of the Best Foods division of 
Corn Products. 

Mr. Beardsley joined Corn Prod- 
ucts in 1935. He has a background of 
both technical and sales experience in 
the company’s industrial products. He 
moves to Atlanta from the west coast 
where he was assistant western re- 
gional manager. 

Mr. Beardsley attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and holds a degree of 
bachelor of science in chemistry from 
Bradley University. 

Thomas A. Bruce has been ap- 
pointed assistant western regional 
manager of the industrial division, 
Corn Products Sales Co., J. E. Walz, 
western regional vice president, has 
announced. 

Mr. Bruce has been associated with 
Corn Products for over 40 years. For 
the past several years he has been lo- 
cated in New York in administrative 
positions in sales of the company’s in- 
dustrial products. 

In moving to the west coast to take 
up his new post, Mr. Bruce returns 
to a section of the country where he 
is well known. He brings to this posi- 
tion previous experience as technical 
sales representative in California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

He is a graduate of Bradley Uni- 
versity. 


tember, broiler prices typically are 
4-8% above average. Prices remain 
5-15% below average during the en- 
tire fourth quarter of the year. 

The amount of cash it takes to pro- 
duce broilers also varies according to 
the time of the year. Lowest cash pro- 
duction cost is experienced with 
flocks started from the fourth week 
in March through the last week in 
August. Highest cash production costs 
are found with birds started during 
October, November and December. 

The researchers also noted seasonal 
differences in the broiler-feed con- 
version ratio, in the percentage cf 
broiler chicks started that are sold 
and in the age and weight of broilers 
sold. Poorest feed conversion ratios 
are seen with birds started froin the 
third week in August through the 
third week in December. The best 
feed conversion ratios are achieved 
with birds started during April and 
May. Variations in the feed conver- 
sion ratio explain 79% of the varia- 
tions in the total cash production cost 
of broilers. 

Only 11% of the variation in broiler 
prices was associated with variations 
in the marketings of broilers in the 
Shenandoah area. Marketings of 
broilers in 13 states with major broil- 
er areas had a larger effect on the 
farm price in the Shenandoah but 
factors other than market supply ac- 
count for most of the variation in 
farm prices. 

The most profitable flocks of broil- 
ers are started from the second week 
of March through the third week of 
July and from the last week in De- 
cember up to the first week of Febru- 
ary. The last two weeks of September 
and the first two weeks of October 
are the least favorable during the 
year to start broilers, the study con- 
cluded. 

Complete results of the study are 
now available in Technical Bulletin 
147, “Seasonality of Marketings, 
Prices and Total Cash Costs of Broil- 
ers,” published by the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, VPI, 
Blacksburg. 


Frozen French Toast 


Popular in Tryouts 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Cornell University 
agricultural scientists report that 
frozen French toast, a convenience 
food they developed recently, has 
been so popular in initial tryouts that 
market tests previously scheduled for 
Syracuse and Auburn won’t be neces- 
sary. 

Developed by a team of researchers 
from the departments of agricultural 
economics and poultry husbandry, the 
instant product is designed to help 
boost egg sales and improve the 
breakfast menus of millions of Amer- 
icans. 

Tryouts in three Ithaca supermar- 
kets definitely established the toast’s 
popularity, in the opinion of Cornel! 
researchers, with a total sales of more 
than 5,000 boxes in 12 weeks. At four 
slices of toast per package, this means 
more than 200 eggs were sold in 
French toast form. Each slice includes 
a half egg. 

A report to be issued by the New 
York State College of Agriculture re- 
search team states that frozen French 
toast can be commercially produced 
and marketed at a price that is “rea- 
sonably competitive” with the cost of 
making it at home. “Assuming that 


this frozen French toast could be pro- | 


duced and distributed on a national 
basis and that the use of the product 


to a large extent represents addition- | 


al egg consumption, frozen French 
toast could be a substantial outlet for 
eggs,” the report says. 


In the Ithaca market tests, the big- | 


gest boom in sales occurred during 
the first week while the product was 
being actively promoted. Sales even- 
tually levelled off to a total of 200 
boxes a week for all three stores. 


» 


search Institute in New York. 


New Poultry Vaccine 
Plant Is Dedicated 
By Dorn and Mitchell 


OPELIKA, ALA.—With represent- 
atives of the southeastern poultry 
and feed industry looking on, the for- 
mal dedication of a new poultry vac- 
cine plant was held here recently by 
Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Sterling Drug, Inc. 
The new plant will manufacture Coc- 
ciVac, the vaccine in use for im- 
munization of chickens against coc- 
cidiosis. 

Principal speaker at the ceremony 
was Dr. Ralph B. Draughon, presi- 
dent of Auburn University, who spoke 
on the contribution being made by 
educational institutions to industry 
progress. 

Dr. S. A. Edgar, professor and poul- 
try pathologist at Auburn Univer- 
sity, who is responsible for the de- 
velopment of CocciVac, traced the 
background of the vaccine’s discov- 
ery. 

The increasingly vital role being 
played by research in the plans of 
industry was discussed by Dr. M. L. 
Tainter, vice president of Sterling 
Drug and director of the Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute. 

Ira Dorn, president of the com- 


POULTRY VACCINE PLANT—The formal dedication of a new poultry vac- 
cine plant was held recently in Opelika, Ala., by Dorn and Mitchell Labora- 
tories. Those participating in the dedication include, from left: Robert 8. 
Whiteside, president of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., an affiliate of Dorn and Mitch- 
ell; Dr. Ralph Brown Draughon, president of Auburn University; Dr. 8S. A. 
Edgar, poultry pathologist, Auburn University; Ira Dorn, president of Dorn 
and Mitchell, and Dr. M. L. Tainter, director of the Sterling-Winthrop Re- 


pany, was in charge of the dedication | 
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ceremony. At the conclusion of the 
program, guests were taken on an 
inspection tour of the plant. A chick- 
en barbecue lunch was served to the 
entire audience. 

The new plant is located on a 140- 
acre site. It consists of nine build- 
ings, including administrative offices, 
a main laboratory, production, steri- 
lization and equipment buildings, as 
well as a separate diagnostic labora- 
tory. 

All principal buildings are air- 
conditioned. Poultry research facili- 
ties, ranging in size from laboratory- 
scale batteries to housing adequate 
for commercial size flocks, are locat- 
ed on a farm some distance from the 
vaccine plant. 


Call 


Ralph Grier 
FE 8-8511 


See page 41 
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You, too, will find if pays te 
automate your mill with 
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Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
 Wietoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


MASTER-BILT 
Eggmaster 


Plug-In Coolers 


Convert any small insulated 
room into a practical walk-in 
egg holding room, with avto- 
matically controlled tempera- 
ture and humidity. Units avail- 
able in 5 models: “4, %, %, 1 
and 2 h.p. Easy to install and 
maintain. Complete refriger- 
ated cabinets also available. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW FOR INFORMATION 


MASTER-BILT REFRIGERATION MFG. Co. | 
4289 Folsom St. Louis 10, Mo. | 


Please send information and prices on 
Eggmaster plug-in units. 


Name . 
Address 
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CALIFORNIA FEED MILL—Exterior view of the mill catering to dairymen 
is shown above. The firm also maintains a staff of fieldmen trained to assist 
customers with problems in dairy management. As dairymen improve their 
operations, they are asking for more and more technical assistance. 


California Feed Mill 
Specializes in Dairy Feeds 


By Jess Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


In the central valley of California, 
agriculture is highly specialized. Be- 
cause of this, a feed mill in the area 
normally caters to only one or two 
types of customers. The specialty of 
J. D. Heiskell & Co., Tulare, is manu- 
facturing dairy feeds. 

To take care of growing dairy feed 
business, the firm put in a push but- 
ton mill in 1950. By 1952, the mill 
was being changed over to bulk han- 
dling of feed. Now about 98% of all 
manufactured feed is delivered in 
bulk form. 

“We have tried to become dairy 
specialists,” said Dale Hillman, man- 
ager of the feeds division. “This 
means we must not only make the 
best feed possible at an economical 
price, but we must also help the 
owners with management problems.” 

At present, the company is feeding 
from 15,000 to 20,000 milk cows, in 
addition to a large number of calves, 
heifers and bulls. 


Calf Program 

“We have a complete calf pro- 
gram,” explained the manager. “From 
the time a calf is born, we help su- 
pervise its feeding and care. This 
prevents death losses and speeds the 
day when it will become a vigorous, 
high-producing cow.” 

Most of the mill's customers live 
within a 15 to 20-mile radius, though 
a few dairy owners are located up to 
50 miles away. Within recent years, 
there has been a movement away 
from the large cities to the more open 
spaces, and the Tulare area is now 
getting several of these displaced 
dairies. 


CONTROL BOARD—A Im ost com- 
plete automation has increased the 
mill’s output, and at the same time, 
lessened the number of employees. 
Above, an empolyee operates the 
panel board controls. 


“We have seen our customers go 
from 40 to 50 cows to twice as many,” 
said Mr. Hillman, “and now some of 
them have several hundred. As the 
units grow larger, our job becomes 
more difficult. Not only are these new 
dairymen better managers, but they 
also want a better feed and more 
technical help.” 

More Field Servicemen 

To keep abreast of the fast-chang- 
ing industry, the J. D. Heiskell Co. 
has increased its field servicemen 
staff. These specialists are carefully 
trained men. They visit each dairy 
regularly, note the amount of feed 
on hand, turn in feed orders to the 
office, and try to find out any prob- 
lems the customer may have. 

“It’s an error if an operator runs 
out of feed,” said Mr. Hillman. “We 
must be sure he has plenty on hand, 
and this means checking the bins on 
every visit.” 

Most customers grow their rough- 
age or buy it from nearby farms. 
Since the kind and food content 
varies, each dairyman has a special 
ration. This formula is kept in the 
office and varied each time the rough- 
age changes. 

“We make many changes in our 
feeds,” said Mr. Hillman. “For in- 
stance, a few years ago it was 
thought that a milk cow had to have 
a feed of 16% protein and 4% fat. 
We find this is not true, because we 
are getting higher production with 
high energy rations. 

“At present our feeds range from 
50 to 75% grain, though 75% is the 
extreme. This highly-fortified ration 


—- 


BEET PULP—The conveyor belt 
above is carrying beet pulp to the 
elevator. The pulp is dumped into a 
grate, then picked up by the elevator. 
This feed mill specializes in the man- 


ufacturing of dairy feeds. 


EXAMINES FEED—D ale Hillman, 
manager of the feeds division for J. 
D. Heiskell & Co., Tulare, Cal., ex- 
amines some of the rolled corn used 
im making dairy feed. With a high 
grain ration, they try to fluff up the 
ingredients as much as possible, ex- 
plained Mr. Hillman. 


helps carry cows through periods of 

stress, though it does lower the but- 

terfat content from about 3.8% to 

3.5%. Still, the increase in produc- 

tion more than offsets this loss.” 
Buy Local Feed 

The company buys as much local 
grain and feed ingredients as possible. 
This consists of barley, corn, beet 
pulp and cottonseed cake. It also 
ships in soybean meal, wheat bran, 
copra and a few other ingredients. At 
one time, copra was used regularly, 
but now has about been priced out 
of the market. 

“We try to make a rough feed,” 
said Mr. Hillman. “We steam roll our 
barley and yellow corn instead of 
grinding it, and we bring in the beet 
pulp over a conveyor belt into the 
mixer without grinding it. With our 
high concentrate rations, it has 
proved more beneficial to rough up 
the feeds as much as possible.” 

The company has four storage bins 
placed side by side. One bin holds 95 
tons of copra or a similar ingredient 
and a second bin holds 90 tons of cot- 
tonseed cake. The other two hold 45 
tons of beet pulp and 45 tons of 
wheat bran. 

In addition, the firm has storage 
for several hundred tons of barley 
and corn. 

Ingredients are shipped in by rail 
and truck. They are dumped through 
grates into receiving pits, taken by 
elevator up to the holding bins, and 
then flow by gravity through the 
mixer. From the mixers, feed is 
augered into outside overhead bins, 
where the delivery trucks are loaded. 

Some of the milling equipment in- 
cludes a Moore Drydock steam roller 
(rolling capacity is 40 tons of grain 
per day), a 2-ton Valley Foundry 
mixer, a weigh-buggy, and several 
other pieces of equipment. 

When the company does use 


ground grain, it is taken into a sepa- 


DELIVERY TRUCK—One of the 
feed delivery trucks owned by the 
feed mill is shown loading up. Each 
truck has more than one compart- 
ment so that several farms, using dif- 
ferent rations, can be serviced on a 
single trip. 
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rate holding bin, then carried by the 
weigh buggy and dumped into the 
mixer. 

“We are always running a few 
tests,” explained Mr. Griffin, “and we 
also have a few customers who are 
not dairymen. Sometimes we grind 
grain for these purposes.” 

Delivery Service 

One key factor in servicing the 
dairies is the feed delivery service. 
The firm has four delivery trucks 
which hold from 7 to 14 tons each, 
with the largest truck being used for 
the long hauls. Three trucks have 
three compartments each; the other 
one has four compartments. By using 
compartments, the company can 
serve more customers on a single de- 
livery and reduce the number of trips. 

In this area, dairying is a compli- 
cated business,” said Mr. Hillman, 
“with many specialists involved. We 
found it best not to stock a large 
supply of sanitation and medication 
products because the veterinarians 


University, the extension service and 
the state’s feed manufacturers. He 
mentioned dissemination of research 
findings and conferences by the 


groups. 


Sherwood Feeds Adds 
Three to Sales Staff 


BALTIMORE — Sherwood Feed 
Mills, Inc., has added three new sales 
representatives, according to E. F. 
Sherwood Dickinson, president. 

Former Maritime Milling Co. sales- 
men who joined the Sherwood staff 
when the Maritime Co. terminated 
business are: Wilson Wilcox, who had 
been with Maritime 24 years and is 
covering the Delaware and New Jer- 
sey territory, and Thomas Hagerman, 
who had been with Maritime 29 years 
and is covering the West Virginia 
and western Maryland territory. 

W. W. Brown, formerly with A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., is covering 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


like to sell their own. No large dairy- the coe See ee 


} man can get along without the veteri- 
\ narians, so we prefer to work with 


these fellows. On sanitation and test- 
t ing programs they have been a great 

‘ help to us. So in appreciation, we 
| refrain from selling medication sup- 


4/ 


ORTRACIN 


economical 


the 


If you’re buying antibiotics as feed additives it’s important to con- 
sider every factor . : . efficiency, stability and cost! FORTRACIN* 


is a better buy on all three counts! 


plies.” 

Mr. Hillman thinks the dairies will 
le continue to grow larger and become 
* even more specialized. There may 

ih even come a time when some of them 
( will put in their own feed mills. So 


only by making the best feed at the 
lowest possible price can a firm try 
to prevent this from happening, he 
feels. 

} “Because of such problems, we felt 
ay it was advantageous to specialize,” 
7 explained the manager. “We welcome 
re other types of customers, of course, 

} but catering to a growing dairy in- 
; i; dustry has become almost a full time 
: j job for us.” 


French Feedmen See 


Mill in New York 


CLYDE, N.Y.—Livestock feed man- 
ufacturers in France and those in 


y, New York state face similar prob- 
‘) lems and costs. That was the conclu- FORTRACIN GIVES YOU MORE FOR LESS! 
SS See Gee Ge While tests have proved FORTRACIN superior to penicillin and 


a day spent recently touring the 
Clyde Milling plants here. 

The Frenchmen, who had been in 
the U.S. for three weeks, were inter- 
4 ested mainly in processes and pro- 
[ curement of materials for making up 

dairy feeds, although most of them 
also manufacture poultry mashes and 
some do pelletizing. 

; The actual plant tour was divided 

into small units to allow questions 
{ over each phase by the visitors. 
; F. Tyler Kniffin, president of the 
4 company and nutritionist, told the 
| guests the firm had been in business 
4 


salts of bacitracin in growth promotion, feed efficiency and stability, 
it’s priced to save you money. 


Modern equipment, efficient production methods and Penick’s long 
experience as bulk suppliers of antibiotics enable us to produce 
FORTRACIN profitably and at an attractive price for you. 


FORTRACIN is available from Penick in three concentrations of 
antibiotic activity — 10, 25 and 100 grams per pound, as well as in 
combination with penicillin. If you prefer, we can recommend sup- 
pliers of pre-mixes containing FORTRACIN, 


since 1950 and that production ca- 
pacity runs from 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
annually. Present production is 100 
tons daily. Some of the visitors oper- 
ate one-man plants with annual ca- 
pacity of 6,000 tons. 

Calvin E. Kniffin, vice president of 
the Clyde firm, provided cost and 
' sales data for the visitors directly 
} from the company books. Production 
/ expenses on a ton of feed was placed 
¥ at $10.32. The French millers said 

that their costs are comparable. 
Prof. Sam T. Slack told the visitors 
of the cooperation among Cornell 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


(U. 8S. Patent No. 2,744, 712) 


*Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate 


Now... fortify your feeds with FORTRACIN! 


Farm Chemical Division 
8. 8B. PENICK & COMPANY 
100 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


S. 8. PENICK & COMPANY 
100 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. ! 


Gentlemen: Please send complete facts about FORTRACIN 
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PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE...A 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It's 
a best seller the year ‘round. Poultry 
raisers have learned that this ideal 
eggshell material helps them get more 
eggs... eggs with stronger shells... 
eggs that bring top prices in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND 
means steady sales and profits for you. 
And we help to bring more and more 
business your way with powerful 
national advertising. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly 
pure calcium carbonate... kiln-dried 

. costs less per usable pound. Stock 
it—display it—promote it! 


Needed Wherever 


a Flock 
ckens 


LL OF THE TIME 


Mobile, Alabama 


supplement feeds 
with 


MIXING 


MANAMAR 


A ONE PACKAGE DEAL 


Simplifies Inventory — You can make your 
poultry and swine feeds with one source 
of fortification. 

Easy to Mix — A large enough package so 
that no premixing is needed. 

Formula Service — Modern formulas to fill 
your individual needs. 

Laboratory Service Upon Request. 

ManAmoar feeds get repeat sales that 

increase net profit. 

ManAmar field results, not ‘‘company" 

research data, sell your ManAmar- 

enriched feed. 


mananan 


PHILIP. R. PARK, 


ENGINEERS. 


MANAMAR 
CONTAINS THE 
FOLLOWING 


“SEA POWERED” 
INGREDIENTS: 


Condensed West Coast | 


} 


Dehydrated Pacific 
INC. } 


Ocean Kelp. 


Fish Glandulor and 
liver Hydrolysate. 


Dried Fish Solubles 
Precipitate. 


Fish Meol. 


Berth 42 Harbor, San Cour. 


The change-over from roughage 
feeds to high concentrates came to 
California suddenly . . . and the idea 
has spread fast. In less than two 
years, it has become an accepted 
practice and is probably being used 
by more than 75% of the beef cattle 
feeders in the state. About the only 
ones not using high concentrate ra- 
tions would be the small feeders who 
have pasture or raise lots of hay on 
their farms. 

Every feedlot operator and feed 
manufacturer visited on a recent trip 
vas using it for one purpose or an- 
other. Some are just following the 
lead of others. Still, quite a lot of 
research has been done by both feed- 
ers and manufacturers, and there are 
figures to back up most of the claims. 

The Madera Milling Co. of Madera, 
Cal., was one of the leaders in the 
use of high concentrates. 


High Energy Rations 

“The high energy beef ration 
gained wide popularity in 1959,” said 
J. F. Simonet, a partner in the firm. 
“Prior to this our feedlot cattle were 
putting on 1 Ib. of gain to 9 Ib. of 
feed under the best management, 
with some requiring 10 to 13 Ib. of 
feed per pound of gain. 

“With high energy feeds, we’re now 
getting 1 Ib. of gain on 7 or 8 Ib. of 
feed. We have done it on 6.7 Ib., but 
this is an exception.” 

By using a high content of grain, 
the feeders are getting faster gains 
and doing it at a lower price, based 
on ingredient prices the last several 
years. A change in cost of various 
feeds will likely bring minor changes 
in formulas, however. 

The Madera Milling Co., which 
owns three mills and works closely 
with commercial feedlot operators, 
found that with low energy feed the 
cost per pound of gain was from 22.5¢ 
up to 27¢. After changing to a high- 
grain ration, they lowered the cost to 
18.5¢ per pound on several lots. This 
was based on barley prices ranging 
from $41 to $47 per ton. 

By keeping careful records, the 
company found that the animals eat 
less of the high energy feed. A 650 
to 675 lb. steer eats 25 or 26 lb. per 
day, but on the “roughage feeds for- 

merly used, will consume from 28 to 
32 Ib. 

For many years, feeders used a 65- 
80% grain ration. In 1959, however, 
they raised this to 90 or 95% during 
the latter part of the animal's feeding 
period. Most larger feedlots are using 


~ 


‘More High Energy Rations Used 
By Cattle Feeders in California 


By Jess Blair 
Special Correspondent 


a heavier proportion of grain during 
all the stages of feeding. 

These high energy formulas vary, 
according to the owner’s preference, 
the price and availability of feed and 
the age and size of the animals. The 
Madera Milling Co. uses more in- 
gredients than some feeders, partly 
because they have a laboratory, dehy- 
drating mills and are equipped to add 
some extras without too much addi- 
tional cost. 

One of their more popular formulas 
is as follows: Rolled barley, 82%; 
feed dressing (consisting of molasses 
and certain minerals) 5%; cotton- 
seed meal, 3%; cottonseed hulls, 3%; 
and 1% each of fat and micro-supple- 
ments. This formula is often changed 
by feeders to eliminate the cotton- 
seed hulls. 

Based on Size 

At Tulare, one of the largest feed- 
lots belongs to Herman Colpien, who 
has been feeding cattle for over 20 
years. At present, he is feeding a high 
energy ration to his 18,000 head, but 
this varies as the animals increase in 
size. 

“We are using about 95% rolled 
barley,” he said, “and mixing this 
with 2% alfalfa pellets and 3% cot- 
tonseed hulls.” In addition, Mr. Col- 
pien regularly adds vitamin and min- 
eral supplements to the ration used. 

“We have kept a close check on 
high energy feeding. A few years ago, 
we fed up to 14 lb. for each pound of 
gain; now we get the same increase 
with from 8 to 10 Ib. of feed. 

“We start new cattle out on 42% 
concentrates, change them rather 
quickly to 72%, then finish up on the 
90 to 95% grain. Right now, we are of 
the opinion that 90% barley will 
prove more successful than 95%.” 

Practically all feed manufacturers 
are making high energy feeds for 
some of their customers. Even some 
dairymen are switching to higher en- 
ergy rations. Many smaller dairymen 
have green pasture and grow alfalfa 
hay, which can be utilized at low cost. 

Some of the dairy rations now con- 
tain 50-75% grain, though 75% is the 
extreme. This has dropped the butter- 
fat content about three-tenths of 1%, 
but milk production is higher. 

In many sections, the most popular 
grain is barley, though feeders are 
also using large quantities of maize 
and corn. Some prefer to use all 
three, and usually base their decision 
on which grain produces the lowest- 
priced gains. 

Most feeders and manufacturers 


| faster-gaining calves, report California beef feeders. More and more of the 
cattle on feed in the West Coast are receiving high energy feeds. 
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When other drugs fail against 
coxy breaks... 


Sy 


THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 

S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


| 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOZALINE. @ mercx ea co., inc. & 
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agree that high energy rations have 
proved superior to the old roughage 
feeds used a few years ago. 

“The California beef industry used 
to be the dumping ground for inferior 
feeds,” said Mr. Simonet of the Ma- 
dera Milling Co. “This is no longer 
true, however, because the commer- 
cial feeder is becoming intelligently 
curious. He is now pushing those ani- 
mals for quicker maturity to offset 
higher costs. At one time, he kept 
cattle from 4 to 6 weeks before 
changing to a higher energy feed. 
Now he does it within 5 to 20 days. 


A Poultry Practice 

“Really there is nothing new in 
high energy feeds. Many of our new 
ruminant feeding principles were bor- 
rowed from the poultrymen who have 
been doing it for years.” 

Other feeders generally agree with 
these statements. Jerry Griffin, man- 
ager of the Taylor Ranch near Ven- 
tura, says high grain rations have 
been used in the midwest for a long 
time. 

“We've used high energy rations 
for several years, but stepped up the 


percentage within the last two years. 
At present we have an 86% and a 
90% grain ration, with barley, milo 
and corn being used. Our gains are 
better, even though feed costs have 
increased.” 

One other advantage to high grain 
feeds is the reduction in milling and 
handling costs. Being less bulky than 
hay, there is not as much handling, 
and the tonnage hauled to feedlots is 
somewhat lower. 

Several mill owners say that mill- 
ing costs have dropped slightly, but 
they do not have conclusive figures 
on it. Mr. Colpien says that his mill- 
ing costs have been reduced—but not 
enough to eliminate an employee. 

“This high grain thing is rather 
new yet,” he said, “so there will be 
some problems coming up. One thing 
I've noticed is that there is less 
manure, in case the owner is selling 
it. But main objection is the odor. We 
never had any trouble with odor 
problems until we changed over to a 
high milo ration. I've talked with 
other feedlot owners who say they 
have the same problem.” 


Another problem which may come 
in the future is the price of grain. 
With hay prices up because of dairy 
demand and a lack of low-priced land 
on which to grow it, grain can be pur- 
chased economically. But, as several 
observers pointed out, if this price 
ratio reverses itself, then feeders may 
use more roughage feeds. 

Still, the consensus of opinion is 
that high energy feeding will become 
a permanent practice. Already it is 
changing the pattern of beef cattle 
production on the West coast. Last 
year most California feedlots filled up 
in September, which was a month 
earlier than usual. This meant that 
buyers were taking lighter calves, 
and with the normal feeding period 
would be selling them for 100 to 150 
Ib. lighter than in previous years. 

Down in the Imperial Valley at 
Brawley, the huge Orita Land & Cat- 
tle Co. received quite a number of 
calves last autumn for custom feed- 
ing. 

“We are definitely in for a cycle of 
lighter-weight beef,” explained Glenn 
Deen, cattle foreman. “With chain 


Sleek... 


trim... 


and perfectly coordinated! 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 
This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

«+. Open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers, 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


... and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 


exclusive sales agents. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary —— 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. — 
Daily News Bullding, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


0) We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 
©) We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 


ZONE___STATE. 


stores going in for pre-packaged 
meat, the housewife is demanding 
lighter cuts without so much fat. To 
meet this demand, we will be putting 
smaller calves into the feedlots, push- 
ing them with high energy feeds for 
a shorter feeding period, and selling 
steers at 100 to 150 lb. lighter. The 
only way the feedlot operator can 
meet rising costs is to get a quick 
turn-over and keep the pens filled the 
year around.” 

In conclusion, it might be said that 
although California seems to be lead- 
ing the trend toward high grain feed- 
ing, feeders and mill owners through- 
out the West are not far behind. 

There is considerable interest 
among cattle and lamb feeders in the 
states of Colorado, Utah and Idaho, 
especially among the all-year feeders. 
Not many farm feedlots have changed 
to these rations yet, partly because 
of green pasture, hay and silage being 
produced. 

This type of feeding is on the de- 
cline everywhere. Feedlots are be- 
coming larger and more mechanized. 
The large feeder has a tremendous 
investment, and is looking for a fast- 
er turn-over of capital, which will 
mean shorter feeding periods with 
more highly fortified feeds. 


SETS SALES RECORD 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Nation- 
al Distillers & Chemical Corp. for the 
first six months of 1960 were the 
highest for any first half in the com- 
pany’s history, John E. Bierwirth, 
chairman, and Roy F. Coppedge, Jr., 
president, report. They amounted to 
$280,710,000, up $10,408,000 or 4% 
over net sales of $270,302,000 for the 
comparable 1959 period. 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
President 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
WaAbash 1-1950 


We are 
Distributors of 


Myvamix 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


MYVAMIX 
Vitamin E Concentrate-—(OP! 


The leading Vitamin E feed supplement. 
The certain safeguard against deficiency 
of Vitamin E. Each pound is standardized 
te contain 20,000 international units of 
Vitamin E (14.71 grams of d alpha toco- 
pherol acetate) on a soybean meal base 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
AMBURGO ‘‘'WEST''—3862 E. 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif. 
AMBURGO ‘‘CENTRAL” —Amburgo 
Mig. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 


“It's good business to do business with Amburgo” 
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00,000 sq. ft. multiwall bag plant at St. Marys,Ga. | 
That’s our new 300,000 sq. ft. mu p arys, Ga. 
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For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago * Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and 
Toronto * Or, contact the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 
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Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an es- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litera- 
ture references on request. 


The “‘d"’ means the vitamin E 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 
plement is the same stereoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of d-alpha-tocopheryl ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


VITAMIN E 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. U.S A 


mane 
OW PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES + oF KODAK CO 


d-o! ocetote concentrate absorbed on soy grits. 
‘AMIN E PER POUND 


With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There’s a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 
of feed. 


There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita- 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.” 
That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 
corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 
**“gamma,”” one of the least 
effective of all.) 


The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 
base. We use grits instead of 
meal because they have less 
fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 
that's as easy to handle as any- 
ching in your mill, 


The “‘acetate’* means that the 
vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 
100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 
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Go and Grow 


Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
with 


5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 

1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 

in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 

engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 

financing. 4. Ba of trained sales 

and pone. he men. 5. plete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 


WRITE: 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Valley Mills Names 
2 to Warehouse Posts 


VICKSBURG, MISS.—The appoint- 
ment of two assistant warehouse 
managers has been announced by 
Valley Mills, Vicksburg. 

Harmon A. Gardner has been pro- 
moted from a sales representative 
for Grade A Feeds to assistant mana- 
ger of Valley Mills’ warehouse in 
Vicksburg. Rex Price holds a similar 
position at the firm’s Ruston, La., 
warehouse. 

Mr. Gardner first became associ- 
ated with Valley Mills in 1955 as a 
poultry service specialist, then in 
1958 became a sales representative 
for Grade A Feeds in a large area in 
Mississippi and eastern Louisiana. 

Before becoming associated with 
Valley Mills, Mr. Gardner operated a 
dairy business in Auburn, Ala., and 
was for seven years employed by the 


MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS IN LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


. »- Knowledge — information gained from re- 


discovered today 


...and Experience — Lime 


search conducted all over the world. Into the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory’s library come more than 
80 periodicals, mostly technical, in the fields of 
animal and poultry science, nutrition, biochemistry, 
analytical chemistry and veterinary science. Some of 
the files cover a period of almost 35 years. This con- 
stantly-growing library is one of the best of its kind 
— if not the best — in the feed industry. It enables 
the staff of the Lime Crest Research Laboratory to 
keep informed of the latest developments in the field 
of animal nutrition — to be familiar with what has 
been learned in the past as well as with what is being 


Crest’s experience gained in making trace-mineral 
pre-mixes for a period of almost 25 years. 


This knowledge and experience is your assurance 
that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are for- 
mulated in accordance with the best information 
available. If you are not already using a Lime Crest 
Trace-Mineral Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information ... at least, let us send you our latest 
folder and price list. 

*/f you want a special pre-mix, we can satisfy your 
requirements ...send us your specifications for a 
prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Alabama State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Gardner received his bachelor’s 
degree in dairy husbandry from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute and his 
master’s degree in poultry husbandry 
from Rutgers University. 

Mr. Price was employed by the 
Federal Engineering Corp., Alexan- 
dria, La., and the Soil Conservation 
Department, Ruston, La., before join- 
ing Valley Mills. He is a graduate of 
Ruston High School and attended 
Henderson County Junior College, 
Athens, Texas. 

In their new positions, Mr. Gard- 
ner and Mr. Price will devote much 
of their time to service and sales 
work with producers in their respec- 
tive areas. 


Research Group Sets 


Economic Section 


KANSAS CITY — Midwest Re- 
search Institute has established an 
agricultural economics section, and 
Charles W. Glenn, senior economist, 
has been appointed its head. J. Slaten 
Jenner, manager of the economics 
division, announced the moves. 

“The demand for research in agri- 
cultural and food economics has been 
increasing in the past two or three 
years,” Mr. Jenner said. “MRI is 
working on related studies through- 
out the country and it is now the first 
contract-research organization with a 
group specializing in this field.” 

The Institute has recently com- 
pleted 10-year outlook studies on var- 
ious aspects of agriculture including 
trends in livestock production. 

Mr. Glenn received a B.S. degree in 
1950 and M.S. degree in 1951 from 
Kansas State University. He was 
with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture from 1951 to 1958 and has been 
senior economist at MRI since 1958. 


Processor to Double 
Soybean Capacity 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA — Boone 
Valley Cooperative Processing Assn. 
here will double its soybean process- 
ing capacity in the near future, it 
was announced by Keith Voigt, man- 
ager. Capacity will be increased from 
200 to 400 tons of beans per 24-hour 
day. 

French Oil Mill Co., Piqua, Ohio, 
will build and install the new equip- 
ment. Cost of the expansion is to be 
$343,000 and will be financed through 
the Omaha Bank for Cooperatives. 

A shutdown of about six weeks is 
anticipated while the new equipment 
is installed in the processing firm’s 
building. 

Mr. Voigt said that the expansion 
will allow member cooperatives to 
sell twice the volume of soybeans to 
the processor to help meet the de- 
mand of increased business at Boone 
Valley’s own feed mill and a coopera- 
tive feed plant at Ida Grove, Iowa, 
and anticipated soybean meal demand 
of another cooperative feed mill be- 
ing constructed at Fremont, Ieb. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH VITAMIN 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J.— World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 


FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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KEEP DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 
IN YOUR FEEDS-- 
ALL SUMMER LONG! 


...- A FERMENTATION PRODUCT RICH 
IN UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


There’s no need to drop out or skimp on growth factors in your feed formula . . . just because it’s 
Summer. Plenty of soLu.ac is always available . . . in Summer just as in Winter. And tests 

by Distillers Feed Research Council and by leading universities and colleges prove that unidentified 
growth factors, as supplied through soLuLac, are important to superior feedlot performance.* 
Maintain the performance record of your feeds through the Summer .. . keep growth factors in . 
by ordering soLutac. Guaranteed free-flowing in 50 and 100 Ib. bags or bulk carloads . . . available 


52 weeks a year. 


*Additional information on request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, 1O'7A + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


Magnesium Tote Bins, about 40% 
lighter than the standard aluminum 
Tote Bins, are being offered by Tote 
System, Inc., at the same price as the 
aluminum containers. The price 


equalization policy applies to all sizes 
of Tote Bins, the company says, from 
the 42 cu. ft. capacity to the 110 cu. 
ft. capacity for the dry products han- 
dling, and the 300 and 400 gal. capaci- 
ty for liquids. According to company 


NEW SERVICE - 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


officials, the price equalization policy 
will allow more companies to turn 
to bulk handling for over-the-road 
shipping because more payload can be 
delivered while still remaining within 
highway load limits. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 7062 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7061—Bulk Truck 
Information 


Availability of Advance Specifica- 
tions Sheets on a line of lightweight 
aluminum Feed Piper bulk trucks and 
trailers has been announced by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Advance 
Specification Sheet No. 223 shows 
several photographs of the line in 
capacities from 440 to 1,300 cu. ft. 
According to company literature, 
weight savings over conventional type 
bodies range from 1,000 to 2,000 Ib., 
depending on the size of the unit. For 
copies, check No. 7061 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7064—wMill Service 
Brochure 


U. E. Fitzpatrick & Co., has pub- 
lished a six-page brochure which de- 
scribes the feed mill engineering, man- 
ufacture and erection services offered 
by the company. A large number of 
installations are illustrated, included 
fully automated feed manufacturing 
plants, bulk storage and handling fa- 
cilities as well as modernized and ex- 
panded mills. Copies of the brochure 
can be obtained by checking No. 7064 
on the coupon and mailing. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


() Ne. 7060—Rolling Cart | | No. 7064—Mill Service Brochure 

L) Ne. 7061—Bulk Truck Information (| No. 7065—Special Pen-FZ 

() Ne. 7062—Magnesium Bins Promotion 

| | Ne. 7066—Contro! Pane! System 
Others (list numbers) 
ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


No. 7060—Rolling Egg 
Cart 


A new style egg cart has been in- 
troduced by the Big Dutchman Auto- 
matic Poultry Feeder Co. The cart 
has 5 in. rubber wheels, is built with 
a waist-high handle and measures 


48% in. long, 16% in. wide and 25 in. 
high. A series of arc welded rods 
make up the construction of the cart, 
and form grate platforms which hold 
any type of egg basket, the company 
says. The top and bottom platforms 
together will hold six of the com- 
pany’s “Safe-Way” baskets, six round 
plastic-coated baskets, and 12 square 
plastic baskets. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 7060 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7066—Control 
Panel System 


An improved operating and safety 
control system has been added to the 
line of grain driers introduced by the 
Shanzer Manufacturing Co. Major 
changes include complete pre-wiring 
into the control panel all drier mo- 
tor starters and push buttons along 
with fused protection ahead of each 
motor starter, the company says. The 


unit is also designed with a main en- 
trance safety disconnect switch. The 
control panel face provides all push- 
buttons and indicator lights in a com- 
pact grouping for easy accessibility 
and visibility. Other features include 
a 60-second automatic purging sys- 
tem, automatic ignition and tempera- 
ture control, a complete “safety 
group” shutdown action covering high 
inlet temperature, high exhaust tem- 
perature, , fan or power fail- 
ure. For more information, check No. 
7066 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7065—Special 
Pen-FZ Promotion 


Hess & Clark announces a special 
promotion on both the 6 cc. and the 
7.5 g. tube of Pen-FZ, mastitis treat- 
ment. The offer includes “1 Dozen 
Free With 6 Dozen.” Both the syring- 
es and tubes are packed in a six-pack 
sleeve and are attractively packaged 


“en 


Pen 


in red, yellow and black, the company 
says. For dealers who desire larger 
amounts, the promotion is available 
in “2 Dozen Free With 12 Dozen” and 
“6 Dozen Free With 36 Dozen” lots. 
The product contains nitrofurazone, a 
germ-killing chemical. The promotion 
closes Sept. 15. For more information, 
check No. 7065 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7063—Storage Bin 
Payment Plan 


Ripco Air Systems is offering a bin 
storage program designed to help feed 
dealers get into a bulk delivery pro- 
gram or expand existing bulk facili- 
ties. The bins may be erected in the 
mill, or at any desired site, the com- 
pany says. Bins may be financed 
through the Ripco time payment plan 
with repayment schedules up to three 
years. The hoppers are constructed 
of 12 gauge material and the sides are 
14 gauge. The bins are leak proof and 
will not bulge under extreme pres- 
sure, the company says. They have a 
60° slope to the hopper and two 
straight vertical sides. The company 
offers bins completely erected, paint- 
ed and equipped for pneumatic air de- 
livery. Regular draw-off spout is 4 ft. 
above ground but bins can be elevated 
for overhead storage. For complete 
information, check No. 7063 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedscuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstaffs. 


No. 7020—Pig holding unit, Caswell 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7021— Feed weighing, Scales, 
Inc. 

No. 7022—Bag, bulk unit, Sudenga 
Industries, Inc. 

No, 7028—Jackknife premium, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7024—Mobile management pro- 
gram, Barnard & Leas Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc. 

No. 7025—Sampling probe, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 7026—Van tank, Transicold 
Corp. 

No. 7027—Bulk material handler, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7028 — Automatic calf feeder, 


Call 


Ralph Grier 
FE 8-8511 


See page 41 
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the newest 
sales- building idea 
in cotton feed bags... 


Linen-Lyke Bemilin has the 
rich color and look of natural 
linen. It’s great for curtains, 
table runners, napkins, place 
mats, sportswear and many 
other home-sewing uses. 
Department stores frequently 
sell piece goods in a similar 
finish for $1.00 and more per 
yard ...yet the cost is just 
the same as you’ve been pay- 


ing for regular Bemilin Bags. 


Your customers will love it. 


And Bemis Linen-Lyke bags 
are now ready in a whole 
series of fresh, colorful, new 
print patterns selected on 
the basis of a nation-wide 
survey among farm and 
suburban wives who buy 
feed in cotton bags. 


Linen-Lyke is available only 
in Bemilin bags. You’ll want 
to get on the band wagon 
early. Call your Bemis Man 
right away. 


Where 
flexible 

| packaging 
ideas are 


born 


GENERAL OFFICES — 
111-F N. 4th Street, St. Louis 2 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Augers Elevator Legs * Mixers Scalper 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


_ CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
537] MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING 


K & K Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7029—Poultry health calendar, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7030—Moisture recorder, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 7081—Coding, marking unit, 
Thomas Engineering Co. 

No. 7082—Expanded line, Cleveland 
Vibrator Co. 

No. 7088—Premix program booklet, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 70384—Fall promotion, Agricul- 
tural Division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. 
No. 7035—A and D fortifier, Peter 
Hand Foundation. 

No. 7036—Automatic proportioner, 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7087—Protein meter, Mogler 
Farm Industries, Inc. 

No. 70388—Vitamin K for blood 
spots, Heterochemical Corp. 

No. 7089—Chicken, turkey wormer, 
Specifide, Inc. 

No. 17040—General bulletin, B-I-F 
Industries. 

No. 7041—Portable power unit, Big 


DPL N-63 strain NEWCASTLE VACCINE 
offers longer lasting, more positive protection 


Laboratory and field tests on more than 20 million 
birds prove DPL’s new N-63 strain Newcastle Vaccine 
offers better and longer lasting protection than the B1 
strain for these important reasons: 

High Immunizing Power. While the N-63 strain New- 
castle virus is low in disease producing properties, re- 
search has adequately demonstrated that it will produce 
higher serological titers and more durable immunity 
than the B1 strain. 

Revaccinations Are Reduced To A Minimum. The greater 
immunizing power of the N-63 strain reduces the need 
for so many revaccinations in broiler, breeder and lay- 
ing flocks. In broilers, revaccination is only necessary 
if birds are carrying parental immunity at the time the 
vaccine is first given. 


Has The Spreading Potential Necessary For Mass Vac- 


cination. The infecting and spreading potential of the 
N-63 strain Newcastle Vaccine continues through the 
reaction period. This quality, so important to successful 
mass vaccination, is lacking in the B1 strain. 


Wide Choice Of Applications. The N-63 strain is avail- 
able in the Newcastle and in the combination Newcastle- 
Bronchitis vaccines. N-63 can be applied intranasally, 
in water, and in the vent. 


The longer lasting, more positive protection of the 
DPL N-63 strain belongs in your vaccination program. 
Write us today for literature, prices. 


i DELAWARE POULTRY LABORATORIES INC. | 4 


LSBORO, DEL. 


Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. 


No. 7042—Feed mill bulletin, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7048—Dairy premix, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 7044—Fat handling unit, 
Thompson-Gill, Inc. 

No. 7045—Bag, bulk body, New 
Way Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7046—Cattle self feeder, Brow- 
er Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7047—-Mixing salt, The Morton 
Salt Co. 

No. 7049—Sewing attachment, Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co. 

No, 7050—“Eggtober” program, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7051—Low-level antibiotic 
clearance, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7052—Bulk feed bodies, Simon- 
sen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7055—Feed pelletizing binder, 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co. 

No. 7056—Standard utility building, 
Behlen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7057—Swine management ma- 
terials, SIU Foundation. 

No. 7058—Feeder, rotary valve bul- 
letin, Fuller Co. 

No. 7059—Face fly repellent, My- 
zon Laboratories. 


Specifide Appoints 
Advertising Director 


INDIANAPOLIS—Appointment of 
Robert J. Battin as advertising direc- 
tor of Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, 

has becn an- 
nounced by John 
O. Beasley, presi- 
dent. 
A graduate of 
the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. 
Battin began his 
career in agricul- 
| tural journalism at 

Wisconsin by 
spending a year in 
the university’s 
farm radio activi- 
ties. In 1957, he moved to Michigan 
State University where he repre- 
sented the Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in public relations 
for 2% years before joining Specifide. 


R. J. Battin 


Doctorate in Poultry 


ATHENS, GA.—A program lead- 
ing to the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy in poultry has been authorized 
by the state board of regents for 
the University of Georgia. A spokes- 
man said that the program will be 
initiated in the college of agriculture 
this fall. 

The action will give the school and 
the poultry industry further recogni- 
tion, according to L. R. Seibert, ex- 
ecutive secretary to the board of re- 
gents. 


Add 20% 
palatability 
to your foods 
with toasted 


KEL-MIX 


Kellogg's secret toasting process greatly 
improves appearance and taste, helps 
lock in cereal nutrients. 

Meal or crumbs —bulk or sacked. 


For complete story, phone or wire (collect): 
KELLOGG SALES COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Phone— Woodward 2-5151 
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BECAUSE YOUR ANTIOXIDANT 
STOPS WORKING WHERE IT’S NEEDED MOST? 


ee 


WITH 
ORDINARY 
ANTIOXIDANT... 


BUT SANTOQUIN 
MAKES CERTAIN... 


; fy that every bit of vitamin A... reaches the bird’s bloodstream... . 


ONLY FOOD VALUE GUARD PRESERVES 
VITAMIN ALL THROUGH THE BODY THE BIRD 


tf Natural vitamin A begins to oxidize in the feedstuff during mixing, continues to oxidize in the 
. iy mixed feed during storage, oxidizes most rapidly in the bird’s digestive tract. That’s why quality 
3 feed mills often add excess supplementary vitamin A... to make sure enough “A” lasts through 
q metabolism. H Now. .. Santoquin stops oxidation of feedstuff vitamin A as soon as you mix it in 
| Y ... prevents loss of your feed’s vitamin potency even in the intestine of the birds. And that’s not 
yy all. Santoquin acts in the bird just like vitamin E . . . to give sure protection against vitamin defi- 
f ciency diseases. Santoquin saves the “A”... and works like “E”! HM Only % pound per ton does 
the job. Ask for Santoquin in your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes, and in your concentrates, We'll be 
happy to send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ...LIKE NO OTHER POULTRY FEED ANTIOXIDANT CAN 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

ORDINARY e Organic Chemicals Division, Dept. 2728-A, St. Lovis 66, Mo. . 

ANTIOXIDANT SANTOQUIN Please send me: 

Prevents rancidity in feed. .........-. Yes Yes ‘Santoquin Poultry Feeds,” Tech. Bulletin FC-9 

“Question and Answer’’ brochure on Santoquin 

Protects vitamin A through Names of pre- mixers supplying Santoquin 

digestion and metabolism ........... » No Yes 

Preserves carotenes No Yes ? 

4 

Acts in the bird like vitamin E State- 


to prevent diseases No Yes 


‘ | - vitamin A disappears fast . . . leaving little for the chicken oa 
3 
= 
™ 
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REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB LONGER! 


details regarding dealerships write . 


COLLIER 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO 


Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
_molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustless; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather. . . 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product 
that will make money for your 
feeders . . . making repeat sales 
@ sure thing. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tact us for full particulars. 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
P. ©. Box 1108 
MAytair 46166 


Calendar 


Aug. 9-10 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur 

Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 
Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Aug. Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—KHentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 

Aug. 22-23— American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint conference and meet- 
ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


4, DL 

Ang. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 26—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1— Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Coe Gaulrapp Turkey 
Farm, Rock Falls, Ill; sec., S. B. 
Swann, Kauffman Turkey Farms, 
Waterman, 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—Misscuri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
L. F. Tribble, Animal H 
Dept. 

Sept. 2—TIllinoils Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Dlinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 8-9— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 12-13—Minnesota Anima] Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Sept. 18 — Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 


Convention 


Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 


Dept. 

Sept. 18-15—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; Asheville, N.C.; sec, N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 


Sept. 14-16—Nationai Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 16—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 568, 
Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 


Aug. 15-19—Florida Poultry Insti- 
tute; Camp McQuarrie, Fla.; J. 8S. 
Moore, Extension, University of Flor- 


Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hote! Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P. O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22— Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn. 

Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Sept. 28-29— Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 


YOU DECIDE! 


which grain dryer is best for you... 


apron. 


FULLY 
operation... 
ing. 


dryer of comparable cost. 


est fire insurance ratings. 


ASSEMBLY COSTS AT 
INSTALLATION SITE. 


labor. 


with drying ‘‘season.” 


DESIGN MAKES CUSTOM DRYING 
PROFITABLE, 


WAS SUBSTANTIAL FUTURE 
TRADE-IN VALUE. 


EASIEST TO BUY GRAIN DRYER. 


Before you buy, compare ARID-AIRE 
with any other grain dryer made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the 
ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer with any other on the mar- 
ket today. You'll see why ARID-AIRE is not just 
equal —but superior to every other brand. Before 
you buy any grain dryer, talk to an ARID-AIRE 
representative or talk to an ARID-AIRE owner! 
You'll be more convinced than ever that ARID-AIRE. 
is today’s soundest grain dryer investment! 


Before you buy any grain dryer get the facts about 
ARID-AIRE. Write today for free literature and de- 
tails about the ARID-AIRE Trial Plan. 


DAYCOM, INC, 


OWNER’S VIEWPOINT: “After we 
began drying grain with ARID- 
AIRE, both state and county 
ASC office have never refused to 
accept our dried corn for seal- 
ing. They also have taken all our 


dried grain sorghum. Feed proc- 
essors making turkey feed have 
never complained and have al- 
‘ways accepted our dried corn for 
their feeds.” George Arnold, Da- 
enhart, lowa. 


vis Elevator Co., 


GRAIN DRYER COMPARISON CHART 


NON-CLOGGING DESIGN — Grain dryed, 
not “baked’’, on constantly moving 


AUTOMATIC — Continuous flow 
no loading and unload- 


DRYING CAPACITY — Will match any 


SAFETY FIRST DESIGN — Assures low- 


OPERATING COSTS — Fuel, electricity, 


COMPACT, PORTABLE —Can be moved 


WORLD'S EASIEST TO TRY AND 


| Dept. A, 157 No. Bryant Ave. © Minneapolis 3, Mina 


ARID- Brand Brand Brand Brand 
AIRE A B c D 


YES NO NO NO NO 


YES YES YES NO YES 


YES YES YES NO NO 


YES NO NO NO NO 


NONE All ordinary dryers re- 
quire assembly at ele- 
vator. This cost varies 


and can run as high as 


$5,000 or more. 

LOW Med. Med. High Med. 
YES NO NO YES NO 
YES NO NO NO NO 
YES NO NO YES NO 
YES NO NO 


A Subsidiary of “Fhe DAY Company 


FE. 6-9671 


es See. For the convenience of readers who 
| the current week appear sepe- 
previously. The following week they will 
they will remain until the event is held. 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
For mineral and salt feeding. It's portable, | 335 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 
durable--all steel corrosioa-protected! For | 
Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
loemen’s Conference; University of | 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade | 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 
» | 
on 
Ne 
7 A x $5 | 
- M 4 
| 
| Buy HIMO-LASS ond receive 
free gifts! With the 
purchase of a ton or more, you 
will be gives your choice from 
such items as watches, fishing ; 
| vom. golf shavers 
mony more milar premiums. | 
| Ask for our free gift order form | 
ORVER 
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son, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Blidg. 

Sept. 29-30— Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; 
sec., Bob Skinner, 401 Shops Bldg., 
Des Moines 9. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; 
Hotei, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 


Bellemont Motor | 


Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County Wai 
Memorial Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultr) 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard I 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8 
NJ. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; sec., Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultr) 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 Easi 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-18 — Association of Ameri- 
ean Feed Control Officials Annua! 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricu 


New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


MOLASSES TERMINALS | 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


@ Rolls easily even when loaded to ca- 
pacity. 

@ Assures accurate weighing down to 
one-half pound. 

@ Full capacity beam easy to read 

@ Positive wheel brake. 

@ Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; 
two six-inch mold-on-rubber casters. 

@ Slide gate just forward of front wheels 
8" x 17" operated by extension handle 
from rear of buggy. 

@ Two models—890 ibs. and 1,280 Ibs. 
at 40 Ibs. 


lowers the Beam 


to provide a 


WEIGH BUGGY 


for the modern feed mixer 


Compact Scale Permits 
Clustering of Ingredient 
Bins Two or More Deep 


Telephone or write today for further information. 


P.O. Box 1010 - 


[emance- LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GADSDEN. ALABAMA 


Tel. Ulberty 7-5472 


tural Experiment Station Bidg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Oct. 18-14— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 
Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 


and dr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- | 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bidg., Box 
568, Columbia. 


Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- | 


eration and 


provement Assn.; Kentucky 


Kentucky Poultry Im- | 
Hotel, | 


Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- | 


ager. 
Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 


Program; sponsored by the South- | 


eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Anima] In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memoria) 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Ine.; stockholders annua! 
meeting; Onondaga War Memoria! 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Oct. 23-25—Southeastern Feed Pro- 
duction School; University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 
East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur. 
Ga. 

Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memoria! Center, Pur 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bidg 
Purdue, 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 


try Conference; University of Ken- | 


tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 


tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith | 


Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—Illinocis Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-38—Kansas Poultry Assa.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-8—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, IL. 

Nov. 8—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 


Nov. 8-4 — Cornell Nutrition Con- | 


ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 

Nov. 9-12 — National 
Asen.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 


Renderers | 
Dallas, | 


14-15 — Washington Animal | 


College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John | 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State | 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., | 


Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Fiorida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 25-26 — American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
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we're putting on 


WEIGHT 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Actual Size Doane’s Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Yes, custom packing of this new 
expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 


You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula. 


Yes, now you too can sell the 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food ... the new 
.-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


LUM FELD 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


P. O. Box 1108 
MAytair 46166 


A) 
=f 
| 


GRADED 
FOR MOST 
DESIRABLE 


97% CALCU CARBONATE 


© SHELL 
wouSTON, Texas 


PEA-SIZE 


MAYO SHELL 


P O. BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 


GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 
R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


. good haircoat color 
* anemia protection 


* active enzymes 


Blended with your 

regular feedstuffs, Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is one of 
the most effective, least expensive 

ways to promote healthy livestock. 
Customers look for extras these days. Include 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 12-13— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Dec. 13-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L, Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Il. 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Nerthwest Retail Feed 
Asen.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 28-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Asen.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—- Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 


Turkey 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Cenference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn., Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10 — Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 


Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Il.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 


Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

May 17-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

1962 


Ang. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 


New Feed Mill 


EARLHAM, IOWA—The Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Co. is now op- 
erating its new push-button feed 
mill. The plant includes a 100 hp. 
grinder; 3-ton mixer; 14 bins, with 
push-button control of ingredients go- 
ing into the mixer; a grain roller; 
pellet mill; and eight bins over the 
driveway holding 14,000 bu. of grain 
for grain bank customers. The build- 
ing is of slip-form construction. 

The cooperative also took posses- 
sion recently of the Earlham Mill, 
owned and operated by C. M. Soder- 
berg for the past 33 years. 


Named Sales Firm 


SHELDON, IOWA—Northern Bio- 
chemical Corp. here has appointed the 
Amburgo Co., Inc., Philadelphia, as 
sales representative on the eastern 
seaboard for Actaferm, its enzyme- 
based fermentation additive to cattle, 
hog and poultry feeds. 
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Layer Comfort Pays 


‘Environment Can Make or Break an Operation’ 


By Dr. J. M. Snyder 
Beacon Milling Co. 


It is extremely important to have 
quality feeds to get the laying birds 
to do their job well. They must be 
fed right during the starting and 
growing period. They must be fed 
right when in production. But on 
no account should we be blind to the 
fact that the bird’s environment can 
make or break an operation. Let’s 
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FORTIFICATION ALONE WON'T 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
was first presented by Dr. Snyder, 
director of poultry research, Beacon 
Milling Co. division of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., at a recent Beacon 
egg-feeds-poultry seminar. Means of 
increasing profitability were stressed 
at the meeting. 


DO THE JOB.... 
HASSISTANCE “TOO — 


WELL, FOR 
FORTIFICATION 


, | NEED 


THE ULTRA-LIFE 


Plus A PLANNED 
PROGRAM, CALL 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 


disregard feeds for a moment. Let’s 


concentrate on the bird’s comfort. 


TEMPERATURE — Chicks, pigs, 
layers—they all respond to the right 
kind of temperatures. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture data of many 
years back show rather conclusively 
that the ideal temperature for start- 
ing chicks is 90-95°. Off-base tem- 
peratures definitely have a stunting 
effect. 

But what about the growing chick- 
en? Not until recently have we had 
some really good data showing the 
importance of providing adequate 
heat for the growing chicken. Notice 
from the data below that Maryland 
workers found five to eight weeks 
growth gains to be cut over 0.25 Ib. 
when a temperature of 50° was main- 
tained rather than the ideal tempera- 
ture of 75°. And feed efficiency was 
also hurt badly. It took over 0.75 Ib. 
more feed, per pound of gain, for 
the 50° birds than it did for the 
75° birds. 


Temperature and Its Effect on Growth of Birds 


50° 75° 
Gain 5-8 weeks (ib.) ......... 0.91 1.17 
Feed conversion (ib.) ....... 2.88 2.09 


Connecticut workers have found 
much the same story to be true. 
In a comparison of 45° temperatures 
with 65°, there was a weight loss of 
0.07 Ib., and feed conversions were 
over 0.25 lb. poorer under conditions 
of the chilly (45°) temperature. 

“Truly academic,” you say. No in- 
deed. There are just a lot of replace- 
ment bird growers, yes, and even 
broiler growers, who turn the heat 
off too early; even during very cold 
weather, they’ll have the heat off 
by the time the birds are around 
five or six weeks of age. That’s poor 
management. 

Recently I had the good fortune 
of visiting with Monroe Babcock, 
poultry authority, Babcock Poultry 
Farm, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y. Mr. Babcock 
and I got to talking about this mat- 
ter of heat for replacement birds. 
Mr. Babcock made no bones about it. 
He said that birds could decidedly 
be ruined by taking the heat off too 
soon. And he showed me some birds 
to prove it. These were 13-week old 
birds. Despite real cold winter weath- 
er, the grower had turned the heat 
off when the birds were six weeks 
of age. Those birds looked pretty 
rough. Mr. Babcock was afraid they’d 
never come out of it. To safeguard 
against this thing happening in the 
future, here’s a heat-off schedule 
which is currently being recommend- 
ed by Babcock Poultry Farm: 


profit on the Ultra-Life Program, 


It’s not unusual for them to have a 


little heat on the birds right up to 
market time. 
With pigs, as with chickens, tem- 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Why don’t you 
inquire today? 
Moin Office and Piont — East St. Louis, lilinels 


One of the country’s oldest and largest of vitamin and trove mineral products, 


these men have designs on your business! 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And... unless you’re 
the rare exception ... they’re absolutely right! 
They’re experts in many fields . . . plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it-can’t-be-dones” ‘ into 
“T-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”. 

As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
gineering team, their job is to create new and 
better mills and mill equipment. They’re the idea 
men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are come 
pletely operated electronically by one man are ale 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 

You can put them to work designing your complete 
new mill .. . or modernizing your present one... 
at our expense! They’ll show you how it should be 
planned to fit your individual needs . .. explain 
how we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish ... give you the 
details on the 54 convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 
chase plans that let you pay as you earn. We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 

Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


Date of hatch be safely turned off 
Storch | to MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
April 15 to May | Oa 7 weeks 350) S. Mlinois St., Streator, Minois 
Please send me your new booklet on complete 
10 weeks mill planning and construction services. 
| NAME 
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Complete 
Cereals 


Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small | 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 

* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES * KIBBLED WHEAT 

* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Grain Drier erected in a hurry? 
~Aeroglide’ can it! 


We have actually erected Aeroglide grain driers in as 
little as four days after delivery. It’s true we don’t erect 
them all that fast, but if you want to save time and 
money, Aeroglide is the drier that will do it. 


Factory Pre-Assembly Saves Time and Money 
On Erection Costs 


All Aeroglide driers are factory built in sections. By 
building them in sections in our own plant, we can use 
modern factory tools and equipment. We can use factory- 
saving fabrication techniques and machinery. This means 
a better built, higher quality product which can be de- 
livered to you at a lower cost. 

By making shipment of a few pre-assembled sections, 
we save you money and valuable time, too, on installa- 
tion. No matter. what you are looking for in a grain drier 
. . . Aeroglide has it. Quick installation . . . low operating 
cost . . . trouble free operation . . . and most important 
it delivers top-quality grain season after season, under 
your weather conditions. 

A letter or a telephone call now will bring complete 
information on the many profitable reasons - owning 
an Aeroglide. We will gladly help you without obligation, 
Write or call now. 


510 Glenwood Ave. - Raleigh, North Carolina 
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peratures can make a whale of a lot 
of difference. For example, at 30°, 
pigs 50 Ib. and heavier performed 
20% less efficiently than they did 
at 60°. High temperatures are also 
bad. At 94°, their rate of gain was 
15% below that of the 60° pigs. 

Layers too suffer when the tem- 
peratures aren’t right. USDA data 
show that when laying house tem- 
peratures drop from 55° to 35°, aver- 
age egg production drops from 74% 
to 55%. 

The practical poultryman quite 
justifiably asks: “What does this 
temperature thing mean in my on- 
the-farm operation?” So far as re- 
placement birds and broilers are con- 
cerned, we have already answered 
that question: “Keep the heat on a 
little longer.” 

In the case of layers, we are rec- 
ommending first and foremost the 
construction of well-insulated poultry 
buildings. The insulation value should 
be a minimum of six in the side walls, 
and eight in the ceiling. 

At the Beacon Poultry Research 
Farm, we are now doing work with 
an experimental laying house in 
which the insulation value in the 
side walls is 14, and in the ceiling 
it is 16. Even without supplementary 
heat, we have found the tempera- 
ture to be maintained at a near 
ideal level for our layers. In last 
winter’s zero weather, the tempera- 
ture in this “environment controlled” 
laying house did not go below 42°. 
We have no windows in this house. 
Quite a lot of heat may be lost 
through windows. We rely on the 
body heat of the birds to keep the 
inside temperatures up; we rely on 
the insulation to keep the cold out. 

We believe that in the future, 
more and more “environment con- 
trolled” houses will be constructed. 
The increased rate of lay, and im- 
proved feed conversions will pay for 
the additional cost of the building. 

Supplementary Heat 

A second way egg producers are 
fighting to keep good winter time 
temperatures in their poultry houses 
is through the use of supplementary 
heat. Recently I was on farms of 
two very successful egg producers 
in Pennsylvania; these men never al- 
low the inside temperatures of their 
laying houses to drop below 50°. 
They have found that the use of 
supplementary heat pays dividends 
for them. 

Two other facets of this tempera- 
ture thing are deserving of the poul- 
tryman’s attention: (1) There is a 
considerable difference in laying 
strains and their ability to with- 
stand high or low environmental tem- 
peratures, and (2) feeds should be 
formulated differently during cold 
weather than during hot weather. 

Recent work by Dr. Til Huston 
and his Georgia co-workers shows 
that Leghorns do a good job even 
at 90° temperature. Not so with 
New Hampshires and Rocks. On the 
other hand, it is well known that 
the heavy birds tolerate the cold 
Maine winters better than the light 
birds. 

Under New York state conditions, 
Dr. Fred Hill has found that the 
energy concentration in a layer diet 
needs to be considerably higher dur- 
ing the winter than during the sum- 
mer. Dr. Hill has reported that the 
efficiency of feed utilization, on a 
given diet, varies as much as 13% 
from the cold months to the hot 
months. His data point to the need 
for reformulation during different 
seasons of the year. Thus, a wide 
calorie-protein ratio should be em- 
ployed during the winter months, 
a narrow calorie-protein ratio in the 
summer months. 

In an experiment involving uniform 
laying house temperatures of 55-60°, 
compared with normal laying house 
temperature fluctuations, C. F. Peter- 


| sen, Idaho, found that the 55-60° 


temperatures resulted in 3% better 
egg production and 10% better feed 
efficiency. 


AIR MOVEMENT — The evidence 
mounts high that sufficient air move- 


ment will help cut down on CRD. 
Early work reported by Dr. Erwin 
Jungherr when at the University of 
Connecticut showed that birds didn’t 
get CRD when they had 3 cu. ft. of 
air per bird per minute. And there 
is some recent evidence showing that 
it’s very difficult to infect a flock 
with bronchitis if there’s plenty of 
air movement in the pen. 

Plenty of air movement shouldn’t 

be construed to mean that it’s O.K. 
for the birds to be in a draft—nor 
that it’s O.K. to chill them. And, 
yes, providing plenty of fresh air 
is likely to increase the fuel bill. 
But the increased fuel bill will be 
more than offset by keeping the 
birds healthy — relatively free of 
CRD. 
We consider 1% cu. ft. of air per 
layer per minute to be a bare mini- 
mum. Three is recommended. And in 
one of our new experimental units, 
we're equipped to deliver 10 cu. ft. 
of air per layer per minute. That 
means 24 complete air changes per 
hour. 

When it comes to ventilating a 
laying house by the conventional 
gravity system, there are no hard 
and fast rules. Knowing how to ad- 
just the windows of the laying house, 
and when, is a part of the “green 
thumb” of poultry production. 

Prof. James Wright, Cornell Uni- 
versity, used to say, “Some people 
don’t have the right breath for chick- 
ens.” Adjusting the ventilation is 
one of those “right breath” things. 
Some poultrymen know when and 
how to do it—and, more impor- 
tantly, they will do it. Other poul- 
trymen won't, After all, it does take 
considerable effort. 

At the Beacon Poultry Research 
Farm we find that mechanical ven- 
tilation systems are much better 
than the old-fashioned gravity sys- 
tems. We prefer the pressure sys- 
tem to the pull-out system. A modi- 
fication of the sanctuary system, us- 
ing a 12 in. duct with holes every 
22% in., has proved best for us. 


CROWDING — We stick by our 
guns: Don’t crowd. A recent re- 
port from Massachusetts shows that 
egg production was 5% poorer when 
allowing only 1 sq. ft. per layer com- 
pared with 2 sq. ft. There was no 
difference in production, however, 
when comparing 2 sq. ft. with 3 sq. 
ft. All birds were on slatted floors. 

Data from Nebraska tell the same 
story. In a university trial, Leg- 
horns on litter, receiving 3 sq. ft., 
were compared with their sisters on 
slats, 1 sq. ft. per bird. Hen-housed 
egg production was 7% better for 
the birds on litter. Mortality for the 
birds on litter was only 2.4%; it was 
7.2% for the birds on slats. There 
were many more less-than-50-eggs 
birds on the slatted floors (15%) 
than there were on the litter floors 
(71%). 

Pennsylvania State University has 
compared conventionally housed lay- 
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ers, 3 sq. ft. per bird, with birds in 
a solar house, 1 sq. ft. per bird. 
After approximately 15 months of 
lay, they found the hen-housed egg 
production to be 5% poorer for the 
crowded birds. Also, the crowded 
birds took 0.2 Ib. more feed per doz- 
en eggs produced. 

Dr. H. S. Siegel, now at Virginia, 
obtained 41% more eggs from birds 
housed at 4 sq. ft. than for those 
housed at 1% sq. ft. Not only did 
more of the plenty-of-floor-space 
birds lay, but also those that laid 
laid more. 

Dr. Siegel found symptoms of 
physiological stress among the crowd- 
ed birds. The adrenal glands of the 
crowded birds were considerably larg- 
er than those of the birds getting 
plenty of floor space. Enlargement 
of the adrenal glands is associated 
with physiological adjustment to 
stress. 

Incidentally, some data show that 
birds crowded on litter floors do 
just as well as birds crowded on slats. 
But neither do as well as the un- 
crowded birds. 


Problem of Peck Order 


Under conditions of crowding birds, 
one of the major problems seems to 
be that of peck order. Excessive 
Crowding makes it difficult to estab- 
lish peek order; mote birds meet 
More strangers, and the result is 
constant turmoil, 

In the 1957-59 studies at Penn- 
sylvania State University, it was 
found that 60% of the mortality 
among the crowded birds was dtie 
to cannibalism. Total mortality in 
the crowded-bird house was 22.2%, 
compared with 16.4% in the conven- 
tional house. The entire difference in 
mortality could be accounted for by 
the difference in mortality due to 
cannibalism. 

Field reports from Canada indi- 
cate that birds on either slat or wire 
floors require different housing condi- 
tions than birds on conventional 
floors. Thus, the Canadians have 
found it advisable to cut down dras- 
tically on the window area when 
housing birds on wire or slats. Less 
light has the effect of cutting down 
on carinibalism and quieting the birds. 

Also, the Canadians have found it 
advisable to add ventilation openings 
at levels below the slats or wire 
floors. Ventilators at this level al- 
low the ammonia fumes from the 
manure to escape more readily, and 
also the below-floor-level ventilators 
hasten drying. This cuts down on the 
fly and odor problems. 

Still another aspect of crowding 
which should not be overlooked is 
the matter of big pens vs. small 
pens. The Australians think we're 
a little crazy because we put so many 
birds in a single pen. Perhaps they 
are right. Surprisingly little experi- 
mental work has been done on the 
matter of large vs. small pens. 

Data from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity show that the small-pen birds 
lay a whopping 8% better (hen- 
housed basis) than the large-pen 
birds. Mortality was only one third 
as great in the small pen as it was 
in the large pen. In the Pennsyl- 
vania work, 65 birds were kept in 
the small pen compared with nearly 
1,000 in the large pen. A break in 
laryngotracheitis confounded the 
Pennsylvania data. 

Not only must plenty of floor space 
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be provided, but it is also impor- 
tant to have plenty of feeder space, 
water space, roosting area and an 
adequate number of nests. Below are 
Hy-Line data showing the import- 
ance of plenty of feeder space. Bob 
Wallace of Hy-Line says that the 
records on which these data are 
based were obtained under average 
farm conditions. 


Feeder Space 


Inches of feeder 
space per bird 
(counting both 
sides of feeder) 


Reduction in average 


egg production compared 
to flocks with 6 in. 


6 0 eggs 

7 eggs 
16 eggs 
25 eggs 
42 eggs 
74 eggs 


It will be noted from the above 
that there was a loss of over 2 doz. 
eggs per bird when only half enough 
feeder space was allowed. For a man 
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PACAL 


SUPER STRENGTH * LONGER LIFE+> LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. . . 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 


your specific job requirements. 
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with a thousand bird flock, that 
means a loss of about $600 per year. 

Below we have somewhat the same 
story for waterer space. Again, these 
are Hy-Line data. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. ) 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
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and Feed Mills 
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Safe from residue build-up! Safe for your men! Larvacide 
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safety warning odor. It kills insects fast. Ask us about 
automatic Larvacide systems. 
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Division of Morton Chemical Company 
110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Reduction in average 
egg production 
compared to flocks 
with 1.2 watering sites 


Number of watering 

sites per 100 birds 
0 eggs 

4 eggs 

8 9 eggs 

4 14 eggs 

4 20 eggs 
2 33 eggs 


1.2 
1.0 


Two tenths of a watering site per 
100 birds would be the same as two 
4 ft. waterers per 1,000 birds. And 
there are a few poultrymen who have 
only that many waterers. Notice that 
there was a loss of nearly 3 doz. eggs 
when the watering space was cut to 
two sites per 1,000 birds. That’s about 
$900 per year for 1,000 layers. 


TRANQUILIZERS — Tranquilizers 
apparently offer a bit of a buffer 
to the effects of adverse environ- 
ment. At least this seems to be true 
where high temperatures or crowding 
are the environmental culprits. 

A recent report by Dr. H. S. Weiss, 
Rutgers, showed birds to lay 5% bet- 
ter when fed the tranquilizer, Ser- 
pasil, during the summer months. Al- 
so, in a second experiment, Dr. Weiss 
found that Serpasil-fed birds per- 
formed better at 95° than did the 
non-medicated control birds. 

Arizona workers found that crowd- 
ed birds fared better when given 
Serpasil. In a 90-day layer test, birds 
on 1.09 sq. ft. of floor space laid 
8% better than the crowded controls 
receiving no Serpasil. In addition to 
this study, the Arizona workers also 
found that Serpasil increased egg pro- 
duction by 15% or more during the 
hot summer months (and it does get 
hot in Arizona). 

Why the tranquilizer-fed birds 
should do a better job under condi- 
tions of stress is a moot question. It is 
known, for example, that the tran- 
quilizer reserpine (Serpasil) reduces 
blood pressure and in this way pro- 
tects turkeys from aortic rupture (a 
highly fatal syndrome). And, of 
course, the tranquilizer may have 
the effect of making our poultry 
more at peace with the world. The 
layer just doesn’t care if it’s hot or 
if it’s crowded. In fact, she doesn’t 
seem to even care where she lays her 
eges. 

Dr. R. E. Burger, Minnesota, has 
reported that birds on high levels 
of reserpine lay more floor eggs. At 
the highest level studied, it was 


found that the birds laid 16% floor 
eggs. 

Feed-use of tranquilizers has been 
cleared by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for use in certain layer, 
grower and turkey feeds (but not 
in combination with other medici- 
nals). No doubt they can be used 
advantageously by poultrymen in 
combating stress. In particular, it 
seems evident that turkey growers 
will use tranquilizers to combat aor- 
tic rupture. 

Under normal conditions, tran- 
quilizers do not improve egg produc- 
tion or feed conversions. In fact, 
there is some evidence to indicate 
that under normal conditions tran- 
quilizers may have a depressing ef- 
fect on the productivity of the hens. 


LIGHTING—tThe problem of light- 
ing layers, as well as replacement 
stock, is now receiving a good bit 
of attention by research workers. 
While much good work has been done, 
no one has come up with conclusive 
data showing that any system is bet- 
ter than the old conventional 14- 
hour-per-day lighting regime. This 
has been the standard recommended 
lighting schedule for layers for years 
—recent work by Cornell and New 
Hampshire shows it to still be the 
program of choice. Connecticut has 
obtained somewhat better production 
using all night lights. Additional 
studies are needed to nail down an 
answer to the all-night vs. standard- 
lighting practice. 

Years of observation by practical 
poultrymen have taught them that 
lighting can make a great deal of 
difference in the maturity rate of 
pullets. Pullets hatched in the late 
fall, coming into production in the 
springtime period of increasing day- 
light, come into production early. 
On the other hand, late spring birds, 
maturing during the shortening days 
of the fall, come into production late. 

Most poultrymen would rather 
have their birds come into produc- 
tion a little late—after they have 
reached more complete physical ma- 
turity. And while we know that 
the bird can be made to come into 


Ralph 
is ready. 
Are You? 


See page 41 
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production later, by restricting the 
light to say six hours a day during 
the growing and developing period— 
most poultrymen do not have the 
windowless houses needed to control 
the amount of light received by the 
birds. It seems likely, however, that 
tomorrow’s poultry industry will see 
more windowless houses; they have 
proved satisfactory for layers. 


CLEANLINESS — Recently there 
has been a great re-emphasis on the 
importance of sanitation to profitable 
poultry production. This has been 
brought about largely because of high 
condemnation rates under poultry in- 
spection. For example, the March, 
1960, condemnation rates ran an 
alarming 3%. These high losses have 
sent poultry producers back to the 
old poultry textbooks—checking for 
sanitary procedures which will cut 
diseases and therefore whittle down 
the large number of throw-outs. 

It has been known for a good many 
years that chicks perform much bet- 
ter in a clean environment than in 
a dirty environment. At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, we observed that 
depopulating, cleaning and fumigat- 
ing the chick battery room resulted 
in a growth improvement of 5%. 
Likewise, we have observed this at 
the Beacon Poultry Research Farm. 

Recently, Dr. M. H. Edwards, Jr., 
Georgia, reported growth improve- 
ments of up to 20% as a result of 
thoroughly cleaning and fumigating 
the chicks’ quarters. Dr. Edwards 
also found that birds had a greater 
need for certain critical feed nutri- 
ents when grown under contaminated 
conditions than when grown in the 
freshly cleaned chick room. (Hence, 
the evident. need for feed manufac- 
turers to incorporate a liberal over- 
age of critical nutrients into their 
commercial formulas — most birds 
grown under field conditions obvi- 
ously do not get the best in sanita- 
tion practices. 

While good poultrymen clean their 
waterers daily, there apparently are 
no experimental data showing just 
how important this practice is. It is 
known that certain harmful fungi 
do have an adverse effect on growth 
and productivity. Thus, Ohio work- 
ers have reported the occurrence of 
a prolapsed condition in swine, ap- 
parently resulting from the feeding 
of fungus-contaminated corn. The 
workers report the occurrence of this 
syndrome much more frequently in 
wet corn years than during normal 
years. 

Good poultrymen practice sanita- 


3 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


if for egg, breeder, 
Juz turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 
(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 


(50 Ibs.) Xx 


NUTRIFFIC 


(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . . . to meet to- 
day’s need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 


for latest 
information on 
Blatchford’s 
improved 
Fortifiers 


Blast 


WAUKEGAN, ILi Des Mores, Io Nompa, Idohe 


tion. It makes sense. There should 
be a complete cleanup between every 
flock of birds. Damp, dirty litter 
makes a nice environment for a num- 
ber of poultry diseases and parasites; 
it makes a poor environment for 
birds. We cannot answer yet wheth- 
er or not a dirty litter condition 
causes birds to be pyschologically up- 
set and therefore lay less, If there is 
indeed a bit of a psychological up- 
heaval resulting from a dirty en- 
vironment (housewives have been 
known to suffer such upsets), per- 
haps tranquilizers may be used to 
some advantage. 


ABRUPT CHANGES—Good poul- 
trymen know that birds respond to 
a constant environment. They get 
riled easily if anything goes haywire. 
Every effort should be made to keep 
out of the life of the layer such 
things as: abnormal noises, lights or 
interruptions in the feeding program. 


Ralston Purina Co. 


Tells of Transfers 


ST. LOUIS—A series of transfers 
of personnel has been announced by 
the Ralston Purina Co. 

Fred Raunikar, superintendent of 
the Ralston Purina plant at Visalia, 
Cal., has been named superintendent 
at the company’s Wichita, Kansas, 
plant, it has been announced by Da- 
vid L. Grant, manufacturing vice 
president. 

Mr. Raunikar will be replaced at 
Visalia by Harold Byars, night fore- 
man of the company’s Stockton, Cal., 
plant. 

George J. Myers, Ralston division 
engineer at company headquarters, 
will go to the Battle Creek, Mich., 
plant as power engineer. 

John R. Wright, eastern division 
engineer of the headquarters staff, is 
transferred to Ralston division engi- 
neer of the headquarters staff. 

Walter W. Wissmann, superinten- 
dent at the Richmond, Ind., plant, 
will become eastern division engineer, 
headquarters staff. 

Chester H. Karger, superintendent 
of the Louisville, Ky., plant, was 
named superintendent at Richmond, 
Ind. 

Robert H. Holt, general foreman at 
Circleville, Ohio, was named super- 
intendent at the Louisville Chow 
plant. 

All transfers become effective Aug. 
1. 


Enlarge Arkansas 


Experiment Station 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The Uni- 
versity of Arkansas’ Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has entered into a 
long-term lease for 1,000 acres of 
land with Lloyd Spencer of Hope, it 
was announced by Dr. John W. 
White, vice president for agriculture. 
The lease on the tract of land locat- 
ed a short distance from the present 
headquarters of the Southwest 
Branch Experiment Station becomes 
effective Jan. 1. 


The 1,000-acre site consists of 320 
acres of bottomland, 503 acres of up- 
land pasture and meadow and 177 
acres of pine forest. 

The program being developed for 
the land being acquired from Mr. 
Spencer will deal largely with beef 
cattle and forestry research. Since 
the beef cow herd is becoming an in- 
creasingly important part of the 
economy of Southwest Arkansas, em- 
phasis will be on cow and calf pro- 
grams. 

Objectives in the beef cattle re- 
search will include studies of the im- 
portance of protein, vitamin and min- 
eral supplements in cow and calf nu- 
trition; the management of adapted 
forage species so as to provide year- 
round optimum nutrition for cow and 
calf; the use of insecticides and ver- 
micides, and the relationship of econ- 
omy of production to animal and for- 
age management practices. 


Check the CPM 


“MASTER” 
PELLET 
PLANT 


...& compact, complete 
and efficient packaged 
pelleting plant you 

can install yourself. 
Produces quality, 
thoroughly cooled 

and screened pellets 

or crumbles. 


This is just one of California's complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 

800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
114 Webosh Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 E. 15th Ave., North Kenses City 16, Missouri 


Sates & Service Representatives also in: Albany Birmingham Columbus Devenport 
Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles - Mexico City - Minneapolis . Okighome City . Omahe 
Richmond Seattle St. Lovis Torente Winnipe 
Also manufactured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, Engiend 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


control of 
storage insect 
problems 


Total service—from chemicals 
to application equipment. Your 
Larvacide distributor has full 
technical facilities and know-how to 
help on all details . . . including 
automatic Larvacide systems. 


cide 


PANOGEN 


COMPANY 
Division of Morton Chemical Company 
110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lilinois 
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Don't Mix Without 


WALL 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 
THE econcmical, dry blacketzep molasses product dehydrated on coybean mill 


It means added egy feeds and an easier mixing job for CK Econo- 
lass ia never and ball-up. 


A [multiple cultured product ab- ‘This fish soluable product dried on Is new free flowing source of 
ical new p @ soymeal provides a uniform and fat (lecithin, vitamin E 
source of unidentified growth §f ‘P-quality source of Tocopherol) for all livestock 


factors which promote faster gains. growth factors for resultful poultry, be and poultry feeds. It's pleasant 


iso rich in other turkey and pig feeds. There's none 8 odor and its superior flavor im- 


easential ke known ingredients includ- 1 of the unpleasant mess of handling ' proves palatability while adding the 
ing 5 important vitamins. 


' liquid fish soluables. health benefits of increased fat. 


CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 


ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — 9 ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


® POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE —Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE— Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


pe 
Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


413 North Franklin Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


QUADRUPLET CALVES—Four Hereford calves, two of each sex, are re- 
ported doing fine on the Knutson Brothers farm, Ortonville, Minn. Scien- 
tists estimate that the incidence of birth of quads is one in a million and the 
incidence of survival is far greater. The calves, weighing between 20 and 25 
Ib. at birth, are shown by Larry Blanshan, a neighbor, and Barbara Knutson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Knutson. 


Kentucky Egg Law Requires Grading, 
Sizing According to USDA Standards 


FRANKFORT, KY. — Kentucky’s 
new egg law has gone into effect, sup- 
plementing one that has been on the 
books since 1957 but which has not 
been effective, according to reports 
from the state. 

The new law says that eggs to be 
offered in retail trade are to be grad- 
ed and sized according to USDA 
standards and labeled with informa- 
tion giving the grade and size. 

All retailers, handlers, dealers and 
wholesalers are required to have a 
license. Those excepted are farmer 
producers who sell their own eggs; 
hatcheries dealing exclusively for 
hatchery purposes; hotels; restau- 
rants; bakeries; confectionaries; ice 
cream manufacturers, and consumers. 

A farmer is excepted so long as 
the eggs he sells are produced on his 
farm from his own flocks. 

The license must be secured from: 
Division of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, Frankfort. 


Should Be Candled 


All eggs should be candled before 
they reach the consumer, except 
those producers are selling direct to 
consumer. 

Another provision that caused quite 
a bit of concern was grocers buying 
country eggs from producers. If he is 
going to resell them over the counter 
to the retail trade, he must have 
them graded and sized. However, he 
can dispose of them to wholesalers 
without having them graded and 
sized. 

All eggs bought or sold by or to 
any egg handler must bear a 2¢ in- 
spection feed stamp for each 15 doz. 
lot or portion thereof. The stamps are 
purchased from the Division of Mar- 
kets, Department of Agriculture, 
Frankfort. 

Correct Labeling 

Bulk or loose quantities may be 
handled as long as the right labeling 
is used. Bulk eggs should be la- 
beled as to size and grade with one 
half inch or larger lettering. For ex- 
ample, the labeling can be done by 
placing a poster bearing the right 
lettering above the eggs. 

On carton eggs, the size of the let- 
ters denoting the grade and size 
should be in one fourth inch or larger 
letters. 

Some sources grade and size at the 
farms and the new ruling is that 
these can be sold by stores without 
further grading, provided a 2¢ egg 
ae has been affixed for each 15 

oz. 


Plans are to have egg grading 


schools held in various sections of the 
state, if the demand merits it. The 
schools are being arranged by the 
various extension service offices. 


Uncle Johnny Mills 


Hires Area Manager 


HOUSTON, TEX AS—James G. 
Rhoden, Brookshire, Texas, has been 
appointed territory manager for Un- 
cle Johnny Mills 
of Houston, re- 
ports the com- 
pany’s sales mana- 
ger, Lou Loftiss. 

In this capacity, 
Mr. Rhoden will 
handle sales and 

distribution of cat- 
sf tle, poultry and 
= hog feed in an 
A area southwest of 

Houston. 
cemereeman A native of Bay- 
town, Texas, Mr. Rhoden is a for- 
mer student at Texas A&M College. 
He has served as a ranch manager 
of the Rue Ranch in Simonton, Tex- 
as, a ranch manager in San Antonio, 
Texas, a livestock poultry supervisor 
for the Texas Prison System, and an 

independent cattleman. 


Dairy Cow Additive 


PETALUMA, CAL.—A culture- 
type feed additive, ‘“Breedexx,” is 
being used more and more, say local 
retailers. The additive is used to cut 
down mastitis and improve the appe- 
tites of dairy cows. 

The product was first placed on the 
market four years ago. Produced at 
Hill’s Mills, the additive is supplied 
by the Golden Eagle Milling Co. and 
the G. P. McNaer Co., both of Peta- 
luma. 


Cory Med Maral 


“it melts on your tongue.” 
The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Grain Factors 


All of the important proteins, minerals and B vitamins 
needed for maximum growth rate are provided by Distillers 


Dried Solubes—PLUS vital growth factors which have 
been demonstrated in feeding tests at agriculture 
experiment stations. Give your customers a well-balanced 
poultry ration at a fraction of the cost of expensive 
supplementary ingredients . . . fortify their feed with 
Distillers Dried Solubles. For additional information 
write to Distillers Feed Research Council, 

1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 
° B Complex Vitamins 
° Growth Factors 


Brown-Forman Distiliecs 


James 8. Beam Distilling Ce, 65 Best Seuth Water $t., Chicoge 1, 

Corp., O 1 Levis le sbie Sp Distillers, las, 70 Scollay Square, 
Boston 8, lei nann 25 Mad New York 22,4. ¥.* 
Distilleries 0. Bex x ssing Corp., 1600 Oregen 
Muscatir Mentucky Ri nc., Bro Parkwey, Lewisville 8, Ky. 
Medley x on Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. 
* Merchan ng Corp Midwest Solvents Ce., lnc., 
1306 Main $ ison, Kon. + O10 Mossechusetts Ave., Besten 18, 
Mew. Me istillers Prodv Produ Pork Ave., New York 16, 
Schenle rs, Inc., 26 xt ncinneti 2 o * Joseph Seagram & Sons, 
tac., Grain s Divi sion, 375 New Yor! u.Y. Stitzel-Weller Distillery, 
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Guaranteed not less than 1 
26% crude protein. 


convenient! 
Packaged in attractive, i 
clean, sturdy, 50-lb. bags 3 
with handy tear off tops. 
Easy to handle and store. i 
Also available in bulk. f 


HIGH LIFE GRAIN COMPANY : 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* 


Exclusively distributed by: 


The New Century 


COMPANY 


3939 South Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 


Cost Study-Part | 


Relation of Comparative Costs to Structural 
Trends in the Feed Industry 


Anyone connected with the feed in- 
dustry will agree that this is one of 
the most dynamic industries in the 
United States. Feed manufacturers 
and dealers must be constantly alert 
to trends and developments, and be 
prepared to adjust to them. It seems 
as though feed companies barely get 
started adjusting to one trend when 
it becomes necessary to begin adjust- 
ing to another. 

Several major trends in the indus- 
try are apparent now. Others seem to 
be looming on the horizon. The over- 
all industry trend is toward more and 
smaller manufacturing plants, located 
closer to feeders or dealers. 

In terms of firm structure, many 
smaller manufacturers are merging 
with larger companies. An increasing 
number of farm mixing facilities are 
being installed by large feeders. The 
southern broiler type of feeder con- 
tract (under which the manufacturer 
or dealer assumes the farmer’s price 
risk) is on the decline in the Midwest. 

But finance programs with tie-in 
arrangements for breeder or feeder 
stock and for market outlets are on 
the increase. Purchases of premixes, 
both by dealers and by farmers, seem 
to be on the increase. 

Economic Forces 

What are the economic forces that 
are bringing about these trends? 
There are several of them. One such 
force is made up of what is commonly 
called “technical innovations.” These 
innovations include new developments 
in nutrition, in milling and handling 
methods, in the production of feed in- 
gredients. 

Another economic force is brought 
on by shifts in demand because of 
changes in regional production pat- 
terns, changes in the size and organi- 
zation of farms, and changes in con- 
sumer demand for meat and other 
livestock products. 

A third economic force comes about 
because of potential cost savings by 
certain kinds of organization in the 
manufacture and distribution of feeds. 
These different economic forces are 
interrelated, and all of them have im- 
portant consequences for feed manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

The study by Iowa State University 
and the USDA upon which Marketing 


Research Report No. 388 is based 


By Dr. Richard Phillips 
lowa State University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Feedstuffs previously summarized the highlights 
of the recent USDA Market Research Report No. 388, “Costs of Procuring, 


Dr. Richard Phillips 
appear in subsequent issues of Feedstuffs. 


_ Manufacturing and Distributing Mixed Feeds in the 
+ Midwest.” In the accompanying article, the author of this 
bulletin, Dr. Richard Phillips, agricultural economist at 
| Iowa State University, gives some additional insights and 
| implications of his study for the feed industry. Dr. 
4 Phillips, named a professor in 1959, is the author of a 
| book on farm store and elevator management, “Managing 
| for Greater Returns,” and other material relating to the 
| feld of farm business management. His contributions to 
the field of agricultural marketing and to agricultural 
trade groups are numerous and varied. A native Iowan, 
Dr. Phillips has conducted numerous workshops and 
studies relating to agricultural marketing. This article 
is one of a series. Other installments by Dr. Phillips will 


was designed to provide information 
on the third kind of economic force 
affecting the feed industry. 

Specifically, the objective of this 
study was to compare four alterna- 
tive types of organization in the feed 
industry in terms of overall cost for 
manufacturing and distributing feeds 
to farmers. So while each feed com- 
pany must consider its own cost struc- 
ture as well as forces arising from 
innovations and from demand 
changes, the results of the study do 
shed some light on the trends and 
adjustments affecting the feed indus- 
try. 


Comparison of Costs 

The study encompassed a compari- 
son of the total cost of manufacturing 
and distributing feeds among the four 
different types of organization. The 
costs include both the manufacturer’s 
costs and the retailer’s costs. They in- 
clude the delivered total net costs of 
ingredients, procurement costs, pro- 
duction and plant costs, sales costs, 
transportation costs, and overhead 
costs. 

The four types of operation studied 
include (1) premix, (2) concentrate, 
(3) complete feed and (4) retailer- 
manufacturer. Under the premix op- 
eration, both proteins and grains are 
added by the retailer to formulate the 
complete feed from the manufactur- 
er’s premix. The complete feed is 
milled under the premix manufactur- 
er’s formulas and sold under the pre- 
mix manufacturer’s brand. 


Type of Operation 
Complete Retailer- 
Premix Concentrate Feed Manufacturer 
Production Cost 
To manufacturer ..... 60 4.68 8.25 9.25 
Sales Cost 
To manufacturer .... 1.50 2.75 4.86 8.25 
FO 1.91 1.91 1.91 
3.41 4.66 6.77 8.25 
Transportation Cost 
To manufacturer 38 1.80 3.16 2.28 
TO 1.88 1.82 1.80 
Combined 2.26 3.62 4.96 2.28 
Overhead Cost 
To manufacturer 2.61 4.75 4.75 
VO 3.29 3.29 3.29 
4.28 5.90 8.04 4.75 
Total Cost Without Ingredients 
To manufacturer .. 3.47 11.84 21.02 24.57 
13.12 40.16 
Combined 65.02 62.80 63.52 64.49 
Total Cost Including Ingredients 
To manufacturer .....6.60ceeeeuee 16.59 52.00 84.54 89.02 
WO 6.44 39.48 9.17 
Combined 93.03 9. 93.71 89.02 


*On basis of final complete feed equivalent. 


Under the concentrate operation, 
the grain is added by the retailer ac- 
cording to the concentrate manufac- 
turer’s formula and the resulting 
complete feed is sold under the manu- 
facturer’s brand. 

With the complete feed operation, 
the entire feed is formulated by the 
manufacturer, and is sold by dealers 
without further mixing. The retailer- 
manufacturers formulate the com- 
plete feed from the ground up and 
sell it directly to farmers under their 
own brand. 

A summary comparison of the costs 
under the four types of operation is 
given in the accompanying Table 1. 
The total per-ton costs for manufac- 
turers and retailers cornbined (bot- 
tom of table) for the identical feed 
was $93.03 for the premix operation, 
$91.48 for the concentrate operation, 
$93.71 for the complete feed opera- 
tion, and $89.02 for the retailer-manu- 
facturer operation. 

Thus, it cost the industry $4.69 
more per ton to manufacture and de- 
liver every ton of completed feed un- 
der the complete feed system than 
under the retailer-manufacturer sys- 
tem. As compared with the retailer- 
manufacturer operation, the premix 
manufacturers and retailer mixers 
have a cost disadvantage of $4.01 per 
ton and the concentrate manufactur- 
ers have a cost disadvantage of $2.46 
per ton. 

Cost Breakdown 

The cost breakdown in Table 1 de- 
serves careful study to see how these 
differences in total cost come about. 
Retailer-manufacturers have higher 
production and plant costs than any 
of the other manufacturers. But their 
production costs are much less than 
those of retailers who do mixing (the 
first two types of operation). They 
even come out better on production 
cost than the complete feed operation 
when the plant and handling costs of 
the retailer are added in. 

Because of their relatively lower 
total tonnage, total sales costs are 
higher for the retailer-manufacturers 
than for any of the other types of 
operation. The premix operation is 
the most economical organization as 
far as sales costs are concermad. 

The total transportation cost of 
getting the feed to the farmer who 
uses it is almost identical under the 
premix operation and the retailer- 
manufacturer operation. Both are 
lower here than either the concen- 
trate operation or the complete feed 
operation. These differences are fully 
explained by differences in the ton- 
nage and the distance of feed trans- 
portation required by the four types 
of operation. 

Overhead costs (including procure- 
ment and research costs) are lowest 
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The crate 
that didn’t 
go to market 


It could have been filled with heavy, profitable birds other coccidiostat can. Be sure your broiler starter 
...if coxy breakthroughs hadn’t taken their toll. The and grower rations contain the industry's most effec- 
use of NiCars could have made the big difference. tive coccidiostat...join the “Switch to NiCars’! 
NiCars virtually destroys coccidia in broiler flocks, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
reduces mortality and subclinical infections as no Rahway, New Jersey. 


Join the switch to y~ ® grb 
| MERCK 
iCarb 

or NICARBAZIN, Tr. ied, Tested and Pr oved on over Four Billion Birds! 
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KNOW YOUR PRODUCER 


| 


The wise way to keep selling old cus- 
tomers and bringing in new is to get 
your supplements from a producer you 
know can take care of your needs. 
Star-Kist offers fortified condensed 
fish solubles and imported Peruvian 
fish meal from our own plants. Top 
quality at competitive prices. Try us 
and see!! 


Star-Kist Foods, Juc. 


BY-PRODUCTS DIVISION 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


BU 550 
SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 
New York Minnesota Minnesota 


under the premix operation and high- 
est under the complete feed opera- 
tion. But in spite of their smaller to- 
tal tonnage, overhead cost per ton is 
relatively low for the retailer manu- 
facturers. 

Ingredient costs (for the identical 
formula) are lowest under the con- 
centrate operation, and highest under 
the premix operation. Delivered in- 
gredient costs are affected by the re- 
quired distance of shipment, but also 
by buying power. Because they place 
orders in larger quantities and take 
a larger percentage in bulk, manufac- 
turers buy ingredients other than 
grain more cheaply than retailers. 

In the Midwest, retailers buy grain 
directly from farmers, securing it 
more cheaply than manufacturers. 
With the manufacturers buying all 
ingredients but the grain, the concen- 
trate operation comes out best here. 
Retailer manufacturers have to pay 
somewhat more because of their 
smaller volume and lesser buying 


r. 
In the case of the premix opera- 
tion, the retailers have relatively lit- 
tle buying power on proteins. This 
offsets the manufacturer’s buying 
power on premix ingredients and the 
retailer’s direct buying of grain un- 
der this type of operation. 


Trend Implications 

The comparison shown in Table 1 
provides some helpful information in 
relation to the industry trends out- 
lined above. Some of these include: 

Merger of smaller manufacturer 
firms with larger companies — This 
trend would appear to be based on 
factors other than cost disadvantages. 
Inadequate capitalization, added risk 
because of little or no diversification, 
and difficulties of selling or transfer- 
ring to heirs the assets of independ- 


ent companies appear to be major 
factors bringing about such consolida- 
tion. A contributing factor no doubt 
is the availability of relatively attrac- 
tive offers by the large companies 
looking for opportunities for expan- 
sion and diversification. 

Trends toward premixes — Accord- 
ing to the last line of Table 1, pre- 
mix operations appear to have a cost 
disadvantage. But this is primarily 
because of the high production costs 
to the retailer mixers. If these retail- 
ers (or large feeders) can increase 
tonnage so as to cut per ton produc- 
tion costs, the premix operation 
might well have a $5 per ton cost 
advantage, even over retailer-manu- 
facturers. It would seem that the 
greatest need for the concentrate and 
complete feed operations in order to 
compete cost wise with such develop- 
ments would be to reduce overhead 
costs. 

The high transportation cost be- 
cause of the extra ton miles of haul 
required creates another problem un- 
der the complete feed operation. This 
last factor should further the trend 
toward ownership of decentralized 
mills by major manufacturers. 


Named by Clute Corp. 


LITTLETON, COLO.—The Clute 
Corp. here has announced the ap- 
pointment of Arnold C. Bishard as 
agricultural engineer. According to 
John H. Lowell, president, Mr. Bish- 
ard will be in charge of engineering 
and sales development for the Clute 
grain cleaner, air conveying systems 
and other Clute air separation equip- 
ment for agriculture. 

Mr. Bishard is a 1960 graduate 
of Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins. His position with the firm is 
a newly-created one. 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Wash. 


Spokane, 
Riverside 7-8063 


» L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


e 
Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


DON HUCKLE 


W. E. Thompson 


WaAinut 3-0005 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 


Pasadena, California 


Bill Thompson 
THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WaAlinut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 
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fox best results 
) your livestock and poultry rations with Seagram Supplements 


Seagram Supplements — Seagram Dried Solubles and Seagram Dried 


a Grains — are the answer for efficient enrichment of livestock and poultry 
vy rations. These natural, nutritious feed supplements supply all of the 
' essential proteins, minerals and B-vitamins so necessary for fast, healthy 
hy growth. In addition to these important ingredients, Seagram Dried Grains 
if and Solubles contain GFF — grain fermentation factors — vital growth 
¥ factors that give you an extra plus for better performance. 

To give your customers the best results be sure to include Seagram Feed 
Supplements in livestock and poultry rations. 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 
Grain Products Division, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Member Distillers Feed Research Council 
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Joe Learns a Lesson 


A tall, lean man in grey shirt and 
slacks—-his blond hair quite heavily 
pomaded—came into Joe Brooks’ 
salesroom. He was smoking a cigar, 
and as he lifted it to his mouth, a big 
ruby ring was very noticeable. The 
man was Ole Anderson, the local 
baker. 


“Hello, Ole,” greeted Milt Peters. 
“Know any good Scandihoovian 
stories today?” 


“Yah, sure, I know some good 
stories,” Ole said, “but I ain't gonna 
waste Joe’s time tellin’ a story while 
you listen. I got hired help myself, by 
golly, and I like to keep them vork- 

, too.” 

“Well, if you’re waiting to see Joe, 


you might as well tell me a story,” 
Milt encouraged. “There’s a salesman 
with Joe, and he’s a windy one. And 
there are no customers at the mill 
right now. I haven't got anything to 
do.” 

“Okay, then,” Ole said, flicking the 
ashes from his cigar. “This feller Yon- 
ny, yu know, in last vorild vor he 
didn’t want to get drafted. So ven he 


Patent 
Pending 


CROWN PROPORTIONER MAKES 
‘LIGHT WORK’ OF A LONG LIST 
OF FARM AND HOME TASKS 


Ideal for water vaccination or medication 
of broilers, layers and turkeys. 


Precise, automatic medication of cattle 
and hogs. Sanitizes drinking water. 


Add disinfectant to the water line in sani- 
tizing poultry and dairy quarters and 
equipment. Sanitizes drinking water. 


Apply weed killer or liquid fertilizer to 
lawns, gardens and golf courses. 


Use it for any job that requires an exact 
proportion of drugs or chemicals with 
water direct from the line. 


ECONOMICAL TO BUY... 
ECONOMICAL TO USE! 


Vineland Crown Proportioner is a miracle of economy installed on any 
poultry, livestock or dairy farm. Not only is the initial cost so low that 
it pays for iteelf in labor savings im very short order, but maintenance and 
Operation costs are almost non-existent. 

Retail Price 


$89 50 


Delivered Anywhere 
in the U.S. 


Vineland Crown Proportioners may be purchased from Vineland dealers 
and distributors all over the U.S. Write today for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. If you prefer, order direct from either branch of Vineland 


tories, Inc. 


ORTIONER 


A PRECISION INSTRUMENT THAT 
TRANSFORMS MASS MEDICATION 
INTO AN EXACT SCIENCE! 


The Vineland Crown Proportioner is the result of four years of 
extensive research under a wide variety of field and laboratory 
conditions. It blends precisely one ounce of medication or chemicals 
with every gallon of water without pumps, motors or electricity. 
It operates on any water line with more than 5 pounds of pressure, 
and has a capacity of 3 gallons per minute, or 180 gallons of medi- 
cated water per hour. 


With the Crown Proportioner there’s never too much or too little 
medication or chemicals —even when water pressure fluctuates. 
Treatment is unfailingly uniform. Even at the far end of the line 
every gallon of water contains exactly one ounce of medication — 
no more, no less. Ideal for sanitizing drinking water. 


Whether administering heavy consistency antibiotics, corrosive 
chemicals, liquid fertilizer or any of a wide variety of vaccines, 
drugs and disinfectants, the Crown Proportioner works steadily, 
accurately — without faltering. The Crown Proportioner operates 
continuously for weeks and months with only the most elementary 
care, 


Operates on Water Pressure Alone 
Easily Installed in Existing Water Lines 


MEDICATION 
SUPPLY 


SHUT-OFF VALVE 


MEDICATED WATER 


FRESH WATER INFLOW 
TO LIVESTOCK FROM 


Installation is simple and so easy that just about anyone can connect the Vineland 
Crown Proportioner into existing water lines. To switch from one drug to another 
requires only a simple 3-minute flushing with fresh water. Ne need to disconnect or 
dismantle the unit. An illustrated manual, with easy-to-follow instructions for installing 
and operating are enclosed with each proportioner. Included is a detailed guide 
showing exactly how to mix and use all types of drugs, vaccines, nutrients, vitamins 
and disinfectants. 


VINELAND LABORATORIES, INC. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Piece, Los Angeles 37, Colif, 


vent to have his physical he vas 
thinkin’ hard, and ven the doctor 
tested his eyes, he said to Yonny, 
‘Read that shart on the wall.’ 

“Yonny blinked and said, ‘Vat 
shart?’ 

“The doctor, he got a red face, and 
yelled, ‘The shart on the vall there!’ 

“Yonny looked again and said ‘Vat 
vall?’ 

“Holy cow!” said the doctor. “Vat 
terrible eyes; 4-F for yu, Svenska.” 

“So Yonny, he went to a burlesque 
show down the street to celebrate, yu 
know. The theayter vas pretty full, 
but Yonny managed to get a seat 
near the back. Ven the dancing girls 
came on, Yonny, he clapped harder 
than anybody else. 

“Then in the intermission, the lights 
came on, and Yonny looked around 
and his blott froze. Right next to him 
sat the draft board doctor who had 
examined him. And he looked mighty 
cross, yu know. 

“Vell Yonny, he started to think 
pretty hard. Then he leaned slowly 
over to the doctor and said, ‘Excoose 
me, sir, is this the bus to St. Paw!?” 

Asks for Encore 

Milt laughed loud and long, and so 
did Ole, particularly when he observed 
how well his joke had gone over. At 
this moment the salesman came out 
of Joe’s office. Hearing loud laughter, 
he looked quizzically at the two men, 
then went his way. 

“Well, Ole,” chuckled Milt, wiping 
tears from his eyes, “Joe probably can 
see you now. Tell him this Yonny 
joke.” 

Ole shook his head. “No, I have 
made a rule to tell this joke only 
vunce a day. If I tell it too many 
times, it loses its flavor. 

Stepping sprightly in the manner 
of his race, lanky Ole went into Joe’s 
office. “Hullo, hard vorker,” he 
smiled, noting Joe was going through 
a stack of magazines. “You look 
busy.” 

Joe smiled. “Hi, Ole. Yeah, compe- 
tition is tough nowadays in the feed 
business. A man has to keep his nose 
to the grindstone to stay in the race. 
Isn't that true in the bakery business, 
too?” 

Ole took his cigar from his mouth. 
He didn’t seem to be in a hurry. “Oh, 
I don’t know, Joe. I used to think so, 
but not any more.” 

Now it was Joe’s turn to be sur- 
prised. Ole Anderson had the reputa- 
tion in Hansen’s Creek of being a 
hard working baker who put in long 
hours, who never had time for com- 
munity projects, a man who drove his 
employees quite hard. A different, 
more relaxed Ole stood before him. 

“What made you change your mind, 
Ole?” 

Be Nice to People 

Ole laughed. “Vell, I got smart and 
figured yu have to twist people 
around your little finger by bein’ nice 
to them, yu know. If they see yu are 
too busy vit your own vork, they 
think you're vorking so hard just to 
think up something smart to get 
more money outa them.” 

Joe blinked and leaned back in his 
swivel chair. This was a startling 
philosophy from such a previously 
self-centered man as Ole. 

The big Swede chuckled. “One of 
my clerks sold a woman 11 doughnuts 
for @ dozen vun day, Joe. Ven she 
vent out and told all her friends about 
it, my business suffered.” 

Joe was sympathetic. “It could hap- 
pen.” 

“So vun day I sent her a dozen 


ONE SHOT 
Many Feed Manufacturers 
Rely Solely on 


Western Yeast Cultures 
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Mrs. J E. Beasley. Jr., Pres. 


Phone 1800 


Sweet Sue 


POULTRY COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 974 Athens, Alabama 


December ll, 1959 


Mr. John Dodge 
Nichols Incorporated 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


Dear Mr. Dodge: 


We like Nichols hens for production of broiler 
chicks because we are primarily interested in 
the kind of bird that comes off ready-to-cook 


from our processing line. 

Broilers from Nichols hens generally have 
good health records in the growing house — 
they have the conformation we are looking . 
for — pick nicely with machine pickers and 
enable us to furnish a superior fryer for Q 
the housewife. 


Very truly yours, 


J. E. Beasley, J+ 


J. E. Beasley, Jr. 


K PROZEN, CUT-UP CHICKEN 


Sue FRESH ICED, 
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aoe and one of our representatives 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., In INC. 


fresh doughnuts, still hot from the 
oven, Joe, vit a note, ‘From Ole.’ And 
you know vat? She’s been boosting 
me ever since.” 

Joe nodded. “Good public rela- 
tions.” 

“So now I learned,” Ole grinned. 
“Every dozen doughnuts I sell I stick 
in the 13th and don't say nothing to 
nobody. And, Joe, am I selling dough- 
nuts. Aye have tripled my doughnut 
business in vun month.” 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU nag 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


SODIUM BENTONITE 

PACIFIC MOLASSES 

DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO”" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 

PROTAMONE 

PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 


TAKAMINE ENZYMES 


Joe smiled. “Can you afford that 
13th doughnut on so many orders?” 
“Can I afford to advertise?” Ole 
countered. “Me and my men are 
proud of our doughnut business. I 
think ve make them better now. I 
have some little cards printed and 
slip one in every bag. Here’s vun.” 
He handed the colored paper slip 
to Joe. The feed man glanced at the 
copy. “Eat Ole’s Wonderful Dough- 
nuts. Even the hole tastes good.” 
Joe began to laugh. “Very good 


copy, Ole. That’s real merchandising 


You can always be sure of a plentiful 
supply of high quality Peebles’ Dried 
Whey products regardless of the season. 
Western has solved the all-season supply 
problem with a unique storage system. 

During the peak season, millions of 
pounds of liquid condensed whey are 
stored in huge tanks that are temperature 
controlled to maintain freshness and pur- 
ity. During the off-season, Western can 
draw on this supply at your convenience. 

The product is spray-dried to retain un- 
identified growth factor benefits and su- 
perior protein content. Uniform color and 
distribution in mixed feeds are assured. 


or me. 


Peebles’ Exclusive Storage System 
Guarantees Year-around Dried Whey Supply 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN + World-Wide Supplier of Quality Products 


Only Peebles’ products can guarantee 
year-around availability, superior spray- 
dried processing and unvarying high 
quality. 32 plants across the country 
offer convenient service within easy 
reach. 

Write for complete information about 
Peebles’ Dried Whey products and how 
they can be of profit to you. Address: 
Dept. 54A. 


of doughnuts, when you can sell the 
hole, too.” 

“Yah, sure, Joe. I have learned 
something about people. They like 
little favors. They like to be treated 
nice. And they like extras. Nobody 
ever comes back and complains to me 
that I give them 13 doughnuts for a 
dozen. They just come and buy one 
or two more dozen, yah?” The 
Swede’s eyes twinkled. 

“It’s okay as long as you can af- 
ford to do it, Ole.” 


Proposition 

“Yah, sure, I can. Now I would like 
to make a proposition vit yu,” Ole 
said craftily. “Yu serve coffee to 
farmers. Aye know yu get lots of 
farmers here every day I never see 
in my bakery shop. So vun day a 
week for four weeks I would like to 
donate 100 of my doughnuts to yu 
to serve your customers. Maybe, Joe, 
yu could put up a sign, yu know, say- 
ing these doughnuts vas donated by 
me and I have lots more in my bak- 
ery cases.”’ Ole’s eyes gleamed in an- 
ticipation. 

Joe laughed. “How can I turn down 
a deal like that?” 

“And maybe yu could slip in a vord 
or two in your ad, Joe,” Ole sug- 
gested, “saying that on a certain day, 
farmers who come for coffee can get 
one of Ole’s vunderful doughnuts—if 
they come early enough. One hundred 
is all I can furnish free.” 

“You certainly have turned into a 
merchandiser, Ole,” smiled Joe. “I 
hope you get to be doughnut king of 
the county.” 

Ole smiled with pleasure. “Joe, I 
am going to take more time now to 
think out things to please people, and 
I vil hire some Norvegians or Danes 
to knead the dough for me. This 
Svede is going to vork his head a lit- 
tle more. I can make more money 
that vay.” 

Joe looked at the new Ole in 
amazement. “Ole,” he said, “you have 
given me an idea. Maybe I should try 
giving something away with every 
ton of feed I sell, perhaps on one 
day a month. It might please my 
customers and win some new ones for 
me.” 


‘Young Roasters’ 
Market-T ested 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A newly-developed 
poultry product, “young roasters,” 
may help solve a problem for hous>- 
wives and boost the poultryman’s 
sagging income, according to L. B 
Darrah, Cornell University. He com- 
mented that now families which grow 
tired of frying chickens can get 
roasting chickens that are just the 
right size for one family meal. 

The New York specialist, after the 
market test, indicated that there is 
a possible market of 2 million “young 
roasters” a week. 

Development of the new product 
is an effort to increase the varieties 
of poultry products available. “Where 
many farm products have been de- 
veloped and offered in recent years, 
the poultry industry has actually re- 
duced the number of products it of- 
fers for sale,” he said. 

“Young roasters” is expected to 
be a market for fryers which have 
grown unusually large before the 
poultryman decides to market them. 


Have 
you 
called 
Ralph? 


See page 41 
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Discuss Breeding at 


Servicemen’s Clinic 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The role of 
breeding in poultry livability, egg 
quality, eviscerated yield, growth 
rate, egg production and general flock 
performance was discussed at the 
Poultry Servicemen’s Clinic held here 
at the conclusion of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation con- 
vention. 

Attending the session were 175 per- 
sons from 30 states, Canada, Spain 
and Venezuela. Sponsor of the clinic 
was the Poultry Breeders of America, 
an organization of 28 of the nation’s 
poultry breeders. 

Research scientists of 
firms conducted the clinic. 

Dr. James Smith, Hubbard Farms, 
Walpole, N.H., said the three prin- 
cipal causes of condemnations in 
broilers are due to: Disease condi- 
tions, grower management and type 
of breeding. Processors list four ma- 
jor factors affecting meat yield as 
condemnations, body weight, body 
conformation and type of breeding 
Stock. Again, breeding plays a lesser 
role than what many industry ob- 
servers believe, he commented. 

One of the servicemen’s “heaviest 
duties” was outlined by Dr. Steven 
King, Mount Hope Division, Arbor 
Acres, Inc., Glastonbury, Conn. This 
is the field of management. He stated: 
“Management exposes many more 
factors for error than any other sin- 
gle item. Factors to be watched are 
floor space, ventilation, heat, lighting, 
feeding and disease control.” 

Along with good management, the 
best means of improving flock per- 
formance is through selection of a 
Strain with an inherited potential for 
superior production, Dr. Gordon 
Dickerson, Kimber Farms, Inc., Niles, 
Cal, told the clinic. 


Plans Announced for 
Cattle Feeders Day 
At Michigan State 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Ralph 
E. Schramm, manager of Old Home 
Farm, Jacksonburg, Ohio, will dis- 
cuss his integrated breeding and feed- 
ing program as one of the features 
Aug. 18 of the 37th annual Michigan 
Cattle Feeders Day at Michigan 
State University. 

Mr. Schramm manages a herd of 
about 200 cows on the birthplace of 
former Gov. James M. Cox of Ohio. 
He feeds from 165 to 175 home-grown 
steers and heifers each year. Many 
of his market animals are sold local- 
ly where he can follow the carcasses 
into the cooler and collect yield data 
for his records. 

Another feature of Cattle Feeders 
Day will be a meeting of the Michi- 
gan Cattle Feeders Assn. during the 
noon hour. It will be conducted by 
Richard Van Vranken, president, Cli- 
max. 

During the morning session, which 
will start at 10 a.m. in the Anthony 


member 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


ARSANILIC ACID 


The leading Arsanilic Acid. Chemically 
pure feed additive for poultry, turkeys and 
swine. Cereal carrier. Economical. 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC 
1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa 
AMBURGO ‘‘WEST''—3862 E 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif 
AMBURGO ‘‘CENTRAL'’-—Amburgo 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 
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Hall auditorium, visitors will hear re- 
ports of beef research in progress at 
the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Topics to be discussed 
will include the value of different 
protein supplements, hay vs. no hay, 
shipping fever, high moisture corn, 
heat treated corn, silage digestion 
trials, breeding trials and carcass 
traits. 

The final session of the day will be 
the outlook for the coming feeding 
season discussed by a member of the 
Michigan State agricultural econom- 
ics staff. A beef lunch will be served 
at noon in Shaw Hall dormitory. 


$60,000 LOSS IN FIRE 

MONROE, GA.— Loss was esti- 
mated at $60,000 in a fire that swept 
through a chicken house at the Oscar 
W. Cunzey poultry plant four miles 
from here July 27. Firemen were un- 
able to fight the blaze because of lack 
of water supply. The fire is said to 
have started near a large fan at the 
center of the 200-ft. long building. 


MOLASSES 
BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 
Importers and Brokers 


106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 


Terminal Facilities: Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


High 


SCALPING SCREENS 


Popular PE4896DD Size has Capacity up to 4,000 Bu/Hr on Corn; 
3,000 Bu/Hr on Soy Beans; 10,000 Bu/Hr on Rubble Scalping of 
Small Grains — with Maximum 3 H.P. Motor. 


Triumph “PE” Conveyor Action Scalping Screens give 
unequaled capacity, size for size, for any scalping, clean- 
ing, grading, sorting and screening service. Their unique, 
perfect circle vibrating and conveying action permits 
corn, beans, cobs, oats, feeds, pellets and all similar 
products to be screened on wire cloth without wedging, 
plugging or blinding, assuring highly efficient operation 
and close sizing. 

The screen body rotates freely, without restriction, on 
special rubber mounts. Vibrations are neutralized from 
the base, supports or floor. Mounted horizontally or at 
declines up to 15°, requiring little headroom. Easily in- 
stalled. Field proved in grain and feed industry service. 
Low power requirement.- Wide range of sizes —and 
capacities—in single, double and triple deck designs. 
Aspiration available if needed. Write today for prices and 
fully descriptive bulletins. 
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Earnings Jump for 
National Alfalfa 


KANSAS CITY — Net earnings of 
$258,146 were reported by National 
Alfalfa. Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Kansas City, for the fiscal year end- 
ed April 30, compared with a net loss 
of $960,266 in the preceding year. 

In reporting to stockholders at the 
annual meeting recently in Kansas 
City, W. A. Donnelly, president of 
National Alfalfa, said that the im- 
provement in earnings was due to 
streamlining of operations and in- 
creased efficiency which brought 
about a sharp reduction in expenses. 

Among changes instituted by the 
present management which took over 
operations in March, 1959, were the 
closing of five high cost, marginal 
plants, addition of inert gas storage 
tanks at Independence, Kansas, and 
the completion of inert gas storage 


facilities at Blair, Neb. Administra- 
tive and sales organizations were an- 
alyzed and a substantial reduction 
made in total personnel. Main offices 
of the firm were moved from Lamar, 
Colo., to Kansas City, which con- 
solidated sales, purchasing and ad- 
ministrative groups in one location. 


Costs Reduced 


The results of these changes were 
a reduction of about 14% in produc- 
tion costs and 20% in selling, general 
and administrative expenses, the an- 
nual report revealed. Operating in- 
come amounted to $532,228 in the 
past year, compared with a deficit of 
$331,649 in the preceding year. This 
was reduced by interest charges and 
provision for net loss in properties 
scrapped, the latter amounting to 
$104,098 in the past year, compared 
with $412,762 in the previous year. 

During the year, the company re- 
paid a bank loan of $2,400,000 and 
reduced long-term debt by $248,878 


while adding $508,368 in plant im- 
provements and increasing working 
capital by $96,807 and other assets 
by $40,180. 

Current assets amounted to $1,732,- 
322 and current liabilities were $713,- 
326 on April 30, a ratio of 2.4 to 1. 
Book value of the common stock rose 
from $3.41 to $3.82 per share during 
the year. 

At the annual meeting, stockhold- 
ers voted to increase the authorized 
common stock from 1 million to 2 
million shares, the additional stock 
not to be issued at this time but to 
be held in reserve for possible ex- 
pansion needs in the future. At pres- 
ent there are 790,000 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 


Quality Program 
In his report to stockholders, Mr. 
Donnelly said: “During the grow- 
ing season of 1959, we instituted a 
program to upgrade the quality of al- 
falfa being produced. This meant pri- 


SAVE UP TO $41.10 
with these SEEDBURO combination sets 


Any one 

of these 
Seedburo 
combination 

sets will 

offer you 

the ultimate 

in accurate, 

fast, convenient 
testing equipment 


Prompt shipment— 
in time for your 


busy season! 


Combination No. 1 
Steinlite No. 500-RC 


Moisture Tester $495.00 
No. 34 Heavy Duty 

Boerner Sampler 110.00 

$605.00 

Special Comb. Price 568.70 

SAVE ———> $36.30 


Combination No. 2 
Steinlite No. 500-RC 


Moisture Tester $495.00 
No. 100 Modified 

Sampler 68.50 

$563.50 

Special Comb. Price 529.70 


SAVE———> $33.80 


Combination No. 3 
Steinlite No. 500-RC 


Moisture Tester $495.00 
Seedburo Dual Range 

Temperature Probe 137.50 

$632.50 

Special Comb. Price 594.55 


$37.95 


Combination No. 4 


Combination No. 5 


No. 100 Modified Sampler $ 68.50 
No. 39-A Probe 35.50 
$104.00 
Special Comb. Price 93.60 
SAVE———> $10.40 


Steinlite No. 500-RC No. 34 Heavy-Duty No. 
. 34 Heavy- 
Be. 61 Wh, Por. $110.00 | Boerner $110.00 
No. 150 Filling Hopper 35.00 No. 39-A Probe 35.50 
$685.00 $145.00 3145.50 
Special Comb. Price 643.90 Speciel Comb. Price 129.50 Special Comb. Price 129.95 
SAVE———> 441.10 SAVE———> $15.50 SAVE———»> $15.55 
Combination No. 7 Combination No. 8 SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


No. 17 Soybean Sieves 11.70 
$ 80.20 
Special Comb. Price 72.20 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO ORDER NOW! 
NO COMBINATION ORDER WILL BE ACCEPTED AFTER AUGUST 15, 1960 | 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
618 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, Ill. @ ANdover 3-2128 


618 WEST JACKSON BLVD. Dept. FS-8 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 


Please ship the following Combina- 
tion Set Checked: 


1 $568.70 No. 5 $129.50 
() Ne. 2 $529.70 0 Neo. 6 $129.95 
Ne. 3 $594.55 Ne.7 $93.60 
Ne. 4 $643.90 Ne.8 $72.20 
Zone... State....... 


marily operating on a shorter cutting 
cycle in harvesting alfalfa. This en- 
abled us to produce a larger percent- 
age of high grade material than in 
any previous year. This generous sup- 
ply of high grade material permitted 
our sales organization to sell larger 
tonnages of our 18% Hi-N grade, 
which commands a premium of. $3 
ton and also 20% broiler layer grade, 
which is subject to a premium of $10 
per ton above the regular 17% 
grade.” 

Due to the closing of five marginal 
plants, total tonnage and total sales 
declined from $9,733,373 to $9,113,- 
648 in the past year, but the elimi- 
nation of these plants “improved our 
quality and was a contributing factor 
towards turning the company to the 
profitable side of the ledger,” Mr. 
Donnelly said. 


National Alfalfa Board 
Adds A. R. McFadden 


KANSAS CITY—A. R. McFadden. 
was elected a director of the Na- 
tional Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
Co. at its recent 
annual meeting of 
stockholders in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. McFadden is 
vice president and 
general sales man- 
ager of the com- 
pany. 

Other directors 
are: John R. Por- 
ter, president, 
Porter Oil & Gas 
Co., Oklahoma 
City, who is chairman; John F. Con- 
nelly, president of Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Robert 
W. Drummond, Francis I. duPont & 
Co., Philadelphia; Edgar M. Tut- 
wiler, president of the Appalachian 
Tire Products Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va.; 
Gus Wolfe, certified public account- 
ant, Neodesha, Kansas, and W. A. 
Donnelly, president of National Al- 
falfa. 


Enzyme Fortified Feed 


DES MOINES, IOWA — The Farm 
Bureau Service Co. of Iowa recently 
announced that enzymes are now 
available in Farm Service feeds for 
steers. 

The Iowa company is one of the 
first in the state and country to Add 
enzymes to steer feed. It was only re- 
cently that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration approved the use of en- 
zymes in steer feeds. 

The announcement was made at a 
series of sales clinics for personnel 
of the local Farm Bureau service 
companics throughout the state. 


Names Distributor 


GRAND LEDGE, MICH.—An- 
nouncement of the appointment of 
Haynes Milling Co., Inc., Portland, 
Ind., as distributor for some Parsons 
products has come from Parsons 
Chemical Works, manufacturing 
chemists. 

Haynes Milling Co., Inc., supplies 
the elevator trade of northern Indiana 
and northwestern Ohio. They will be 
handling Parsons’ complete line of 
quality seed treatments, fumigants 
and cattle sprays. 


A. R. McFadden 


t What about } 

1 that rumor? ! 
: For details, call 
Ralph Grier — FE 8-8511 | 
See page 41 
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LOWER INVESTMENT 
LOWER PRODUCTION COST 


Meet lower egg prices and still make a profit. THE 
POCKMAN Chee PROGRAM is the answer. 

Put two birds in a ten-inch cage—THE POCKMAN 
2 IN 10 METHOD—ilower your overhead—increase 
the number of birds ir, your house—reduce your 
building cost per bird. 

Production costs are kept to a minimum through 
THE POCKMAN 2 IN 10 program in superior POCK- 
MAN cages—the only cage with heavy galvanizing 


for longer life. 

NO PEED WASTAGE — properly designed feed 

trough. RECIPRO-MATIC FEEDER readily adaptable. 

LONGER MORTALITY—POCKMAN engineered cone 

design eliminates pick-outs and cannibalism w 

protection of properly designed cage par- 
ions. 

LESS CRACKED EGGS—exclusive inner spring of 

POCKMAN cage floor with four-point suspension 

assures greater profit with less cracked eggs than 

any other cage. 

BETTER FEED CONVERSION—pr 

engineered cages assure uniform a 

consumption. 

POCKMAN keeps your investment low by qiterinn 

the best design a yy two birds in a ten-inc 

cage. Join the POCKMA 


EQUIP YOUR HOUSE 


with POCKMAN cages 
for approximately 


85c 


per bird including 
POCKMAN'S 


labor saving 


operly designed and 
feed and water 


2 IN 10 program and 


reduce your BL. costs. 


L. A. POCKMAN 


MANUFACTURING CO. or "phone RECIPRO-MATIC 
DECATUR — ALABAMA further informa- 

tion and price list. 


| _* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * | 


And we've got it! 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


Not since the redman actually used shells for wampum 
have poultrymen been offered a better bargain. Even though 
wampum is considerably devaluated, it still costs only a nickel 
a year per bird to guarantee the finest egg shells a hen can 
build. 

Pure, soft, clean and dust-free, EGGSHELL BRAND 
Oyster Shell is tops in the field of digestibility. Push ‘em. 
More dealers do. 


EGGSHELL BRA 


a produ 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 


NP. GYSTER SHELL 


A GIFT FOR THE TEACHER—Sir John Hammond, center, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, receives a gift from two of his students, W. ©. Behrens, left, ex- 
tension livestock specialist, University of Nevada, and Wesley Combs, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, at the close of the summer school session at Washington 
State University. Sir John, a top animal scientist in the British Empire, taught 
two courses at Washington State—a two-credit course in physiology of repro- 
duction and a one-credit seminar. Forty student enrollees came from nine 


states and three Canadian provinces. 


‘Better Beef’ Plan 


Starts in St. Joseph 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—A “Better 
Beef” program, sponsored by the St. 
Joseph Chamber of Commerce and 
the St. Joseph Livestock Market 
Foundation has been _ launched. 
Among the points stressed in the pro- 
gram is one of definite feeding pro- 
grams. 

Proposals on feeding include: Pro- 
ducing fall or winter calves (Sep- 
tember to February), creep feeding 
calves while nursing and dry lot 
feeding calves during weaning, and 
producing spring calves (December 
to April), starting feeding before 
seven months of age or Sept. 15 and 
full feeding calves until finished. 

This volunteer program, formulat- 
ed during the last five years, is be- 
ing offered as a challenge to gov- 
ernment-subsidized agriculture, ac- 
cording to the St. Joseph groups. 

The program proposes: Retention 
in the Midland Empire area of beef 
cattle from birth to market, increas- 
ing the supply and reputation of 
choice slaughter beef cattle on the 
St. Joseph market and adding gross 
income of $10 million annually to 
Midland Empire farmers. 

Working with the program will be 
Missouri, Kansas State and Nebras- 
ka universities. 

Program Outlined 

Outlining the program were E. Y. 
Lingle, meat packer; Larry Ehlert, 
feed dealer, and Sid Johnson, farmer. 
They said specific points, in addition 
to the definite feeding program, in- 
clude: 

1. Production of better quality 
calves by use of registered bulls and 
select replacement of heifers on type, 
quality, weight and age at weaning. 
2. Grouping of calves in a two- 
month calving period. 

3. Feeding of calves to choice 
Slaughter grade —weighing 700 to 
1,050 Ib. 

4. Feeding cow herds a balanced 
ration making maximum use of grass 
and roughage to make better calves. 
5. Castrating, dehorning and vac- 
cinating calves. 

6. Maintaining of adequate disease 
and parasite control. 

Explaining the program was Jack 
Killackey, chairman of the chamber’s 
livestock committee. He noted many 
beef calves now produced in this 
area are sold to cattle finishers in 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


other midwestern states, where they 


eventually are slaughtered on those 
markets. He said the immediate ob- 
jective of the chamber is to raise 
$25,000 over a five-year period to 
publicize the program and assist 
county agricultural agents in promo- 
tion and implementation of the pro- 
gram. 
Increased Income 

Don Spalding of the chamber’s ag- 
ricultural division, said the program 
would increase farm income by $100 
per cow. 

He noted many thousands of bush- 
els of grain are stored in government 
warehouses. “This program will help 
put much of this grain into a high 
quality product,” he asserted. 


Your own 
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with no: 


to- ary dog line . 
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MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Cargill Sells Fish Oil 


Business to Haynie 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Sale of the 
fish oil business of Cargill, Inc.—in- 
volving fish oil products Falkovar, 
Falkidine and Falkomast—to Haynie 
Products, Inc., was announced re- 
cently by the two firms. 

James R. Cargill, manager of the 
technical oils and resins department 
of the Cargill firm, and Allen W. 
Haynie, president of the Haynie Co., 
said the sale will include all trade 
names, processes, refining techniques, 
customer information and rights of 
production of various products using 
fish oil to provide vehicles for paints, 
enamels, varnishes and similar prod- 
ucts. 

It was pointed out that Haynie, a 
long-time manufacturer of fish oil 
products, operates its own fishing 
fleets and is equipped at its Balti- 
more plant with facilities for refining 
and producing all grades of fish oil. 
Mr. Haynie said, “We are pleased to 
include among our many products 
these widely used and well accepted 
mames. We assure Cargill’s former 
Customers that our services and 
Standards of quality will be in no 
way less than they have known in the 
past.” 

The Haynie organization markets 
anti-oxidant processed fish meal— 
wholemeal and solubles—under the 
Hi-Seas trademark. The latter prod- 
ucts are produced at Haynie plants 
located in New Jersey, Virginia and 
Mississippi. 


Red Rose Feeds 


Names Export Head 


LANCASTER, PA. — Naming of 
George Nieto as export manager for 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, manufac- 
turers of Red Rose Feeds, has been 
announced. 

Mr. Nieto was born in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, end graduated from St. Gabriel 
College there in 1948 with a degree 
in business administration. After two 
years as consular correspondent for 
the Foreign Affairs Ministry in Quito, 
he moved to Philadelphia and became 
a part-time instructor of Spanish at 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 


Specific 


BOOST 
SILAGE VALUES 


SILAGE CULTURE 
CONCENTRATE 


@ New Low Price... 
Treat 1-Ton for 95c¢ 
@ Makes Silage Go 
Up to 25% Farther 
@ Reduces Spoilage 
Prevents Bad Odors 


A real profit-maker for dealer and 
eustomer. Exclusive bacterial action 


Order from our Salesman, 
or Write... 


the Pan-American School of Lan- 
guages and at The Berlitz School in 
Newark, N.J., from 1951 until 1955. 
During that time he also was em- 
ployed in several businesses, including 
publishing and insurance. 

Since 1955, Mr. Nieto has been on 
the staff of the Universal Dental Co. 
of Philadelphia and has attended the 
University of Pennsylvania to com- 
plete courses in export and foreign 
trade and in advanced business 
systems. 


Publishing Newsletter 


NEW YORK—Publication of a new 
bi-monthly newsletter to the feed 
trade called “Borden’s Bulletin” has 
been announced by the Borden Co.’s 
feed supplements division. 

Richard G. Sanders, the division's 
marketing director, said that the aim 
of the newsletter is to describe key 
elements of Borden’s research work, 
industry research, general Borden 
news and product reports. It has a 
mailing list of some 5,000 names. 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Ameritas Fastest? Groe ng fo Howse 


ae, 


Gordon McKinney, 
General Manager, 
Honeggers & Co., inc., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
has this to say about 
their Multi-Duty: 


“ ne gers’ ope rate 
ae Pellet in plan 


Fai rbury, 


ntent a 
able to produce fin 
meal form with 
tent”. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Owners believe that the Multi-Duty is unequaled in its 
rugged construction, its top hard pelleting capacities, and 
its versatility. No other pelleting equipment has brought 
such great opportunities for meeting all the needs of feed 
manufacturers—at a cost within the reach of most. The 
Multi-Duty is more than a producer of feeds—it’s a 
creator of opportunities. 


Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, has a fine new feed mill built around a 
Multi-Duty. Mr. Wake comments: 


“We have used The Multi-Duty Pellet Mill 
for over a year for the production of com- 
plete swine and poultry rations, plus. the 
manufacture of a high molasses pellet, which 
we were unable to make previous to 
installation. 

“The simplicity and ease of operation has 
been remarkable. The capacity also is greater 
than anticipated while maintenance is a 
very minimum”. 


Wenger Mullti- 
ts at Lincoln, 


r in- 


de Swine and | | 


Mr. Louis Ebel of the Ebel Alfalfa Company 
in Scribner, Nebraska, is one of the leading 
alfalfa processors in the Midwest, About 

his Multi-Duty, Mr. Ebel has this to Say: 


“We are most pleased with the rf. 

of our Multi-Duty Pellet Mill and Haat 

zontal Pellet Cooler which are producing fine 

quality dehydrated alfalfa meal pellets at 

oe — rates. We have also developed 
nice off-season busine 

falfa pellets with molasses.” 


Mixer Manuta 


PHONE AVenve 4-2133 
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the 125 HP Multi-Duty 
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advertisem 


Classified ents received by 
each week will be inserted for 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
4. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
.25 minimam. In figuring cost of your 
d abbrevi- 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 


both direct- ly ads and for blind ads 
containing a = number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional changed for 
ing replies. Commerc advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 


ment. Display advertising aeeepted for 
at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch. No oo = ads ordered 
for more than one 
All Want Ads cash an with order. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


GOOD USED GRAIN 
Beer & Co., 


ALL KINDS OF 
processing machinery. EB. H. 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


WANTED — GOOD USED BULK TRUCK, 
type. Ed 


either combination or hopper 
Ferguson, Delta, Iowa, 


WANTED — GOOD USED 5 H.P. TRUCK 
Goode Mill- 


12 ft. 
Mangum, 


driveway. 
Okla, 


hoist for 
ing Co., 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
machines and other 


scales, bag closing 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Clty, Mo. 


DRIER WANTED — CAPACITY 2-3 TONS 

per hour. 15% moisture to be dried down 
6119, 
Feedstuffs, Room 1101, 62 Vanderbilt Ave., 


to 3% moisture. Address Ad No. 


New York 17, N. ¥ 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN 


sales manager of moderate size feed, 
grain, seed and farm supply 
located in The Land of Pleasant Living. 
Address Ad No. 6148, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED — OPPORTUNITY 
for real producer with ambition to become 


business 


TURKEY FEED SALES SERVICE 


We ore pene our turkey feed soles 
territories and need several experienced 
men for sales and service work. Excellent 
opportunity for men who are willing to 
speciclize in turk work and who can 


visions for annual bonus. 
terested in a great future with the fastest 
growing feed company in the Upper Mid- 
west, write for information today. 
Supersweet Feeds Division 
International Milling Company 
1200 lavesters Building 


Attention: T. Hanson 


FEED 
INGREDIENT 
SALESMAN 


Experienced salesman to repre- 
sent major feed ingredient sup- 
plier in Middle Atlantic and 
Northeastern States. Age 
30-35. Extensive travel. Estab- 
lished, aggressive company. 
Address ad No. 6168, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WITH OP- 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


ns IN. FORDS HAMMERMILL 3600 RPM, 
00 


h.p. motor, 3 phase, 220-440, like 
Pood oeated | new $2,000. Wooleott Mills, Lexington 
states. Address Ad No. 6117, Feedstuffs, Ky. Phone 2-1544. 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
NUTRITIONIST — MIDWESTERN FEED SITUATIONS WANTED 
manufacturer. At least M.S. in animal 
nutrition. Give complete details of edu- v 


Address Ad No. 
Minn. 


cation and experience. 
6136, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Lt iW 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—SFROU was DRON 24 IN. 
attrition mill. 2 h.p., 220 volt motors. 
Ravarino & Frese a, ‘ne , 4651-53 Shaw 


Boulevard, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAK LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—2@ IOWA MILL, MOUNTED 
on 1967 2-ton truck powered by GMC 
diesel, 2-ton horizontal mixer and mo- 
lasses blending equipment. Mooers Manu- 
facturing Co., Windom, Minn. 


ONE 36-IN. ATTRITION MILL; 6-TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 . motor, J. B. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


TWO CHAMPION MOBILE MILLS — ONE 


1956 with horizontal mixer mounted on 
1956 Ford. One 1958 model with vertical 
mixer mounted on GMC truck. Excellent 
condition. Will sell cheap. Contact Blue 


Chip Milling Co., Brookfield, Mo, 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 

MOBILE MILL, JUST LIKE NEW. HAS 
2-ton mixer and 20-in. hammermill driv- 
en by 124 H.P. GMC diesel mounted on 
2-ton International cab-over with 2-speed. 
Will sacrifice for $7,950. Can finance 
$4,000. Call Frank at Clinton 6-4266, 
Madison, 8. 

‘AMPBELL DOUBLE UNIT 

barch. Excellent condition, 2 years old. 

Located East Central Illinois. Complete 

with 15 h.p. motor, gas burner, ete. Im- 

mediate delivery. Priced for quick sale 

Daycom, Inc., 157 North Bryant Avenue, 

Minneapolis 3, Minn. FEderal 6-9671. 


JACOBSON NO. 6 HAMMERMILL; 20 IN. 
attrition mill with 2 15 h.p. motors; Gehl 
20 in. hammermill; Kelly-Duplex crusher- 
feeder; Blue Streak 56 AC & 4 AC ham- 
mermills; 60 & 75 h.p. motors and com- 
pensating starters; Triumph No. 100 
sheller. Harold A. Peterson, Inc., Water- 
town, Wis. 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON 
LON; 


unused, 336 ~ ft ribbon mixer. Un 
t rotary blender, 160 eu, ft 


DKYER, 


NUTRITIONIST 


At least an M.S. in animal 
nutrition with several years’ 
industry experience. Man in 
mid-thirties with the desire and 
ability to grow in other phases 
of the feed business, as well as 
nutrition, preferred. We are a 
medium-sized, mid-western mill 
selling a long established qual- 
ity brand. Send complete re- 
sume to ad No. 6173, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


son, Kansas, 
Each unit is completely rebuilt and carries 
full year ¢ . For details and prices 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, I. 


FOURTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE FEED 
and grain merchandising. Age 41. Seeks 


country location to manage and share 
ownership. Address Ad No. 6145, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TURKEY AND POULTRY FIELD MAN 
wants to prove himself, not for present 
good future. Experienced in 


income but 

flock management, raising, selecting, 
blood-testing and disease control. Prefer 
mid-west. Address Ad No, 6171, Feed- 


stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SALES OR ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER. 
Eight years experience selecting, training 

Presently em- 


and directing salesmen. 

ployed. Large dealer acquaintance in Mis- 
souri, Tlinois, Indiana, Kentucky. Address 
Ad No. 6167, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST, 6 YEARS, FEED EXPER- 
lence, desires position, feed formulation, 
quality control, research work, related 
field. Background includes company man- 
agement, laboratory supervision, research 
work, public relations, sales. Address Ad 
No. 6163, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


25 YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE WITH 
progressive leader in feed industry. Ex- 
perienced in all phases feed manufactur- 
ing, production, quatity control, grain 
storage and purchasing. Present position, 
plant manager. Prefer management posi- 
tion. Address Ad No. 6169, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN SOUTH CEN- 
tral Wisconsin. Water power. Completely 
equipped, good business in thriving com- 
munity. Owner retiring. Manchester Feed 
Mill, Manchester, Wis. 

FOR SALE—FEED AND FERTILIZER 
plant in western New York State. Bulk 
bins and handling equipment, railroad 
siding, room for expansion. Pictures on 
request. Address Ad No. 6155, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MONTERREY—MEXICO 
FOR SALE OR RENT—GOING COMMER- 
cial egg poultry farm with cage laying 
houses, in suburban 36 acre property with 
two story brick house, swimming pool, 
orange grove. Write P.O. Box 104, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico. 


COMPLETE MODERN FEED MILL 
business in this first class livestock, poul- 
try and grain producing area. Exclusive 
advance brand and formulas. Concen- 
trate and complete feeds manufacturing, 
including pelleting and bulk truck. Sepa- 
rate custom grinding and mixing at plant 
and two diesel mobile mills. Grain bank 
could be added. The onlly two hullers 
and rollers within 20 miles. Would sell 
mobile mills separate. If you have $15,000 
you can handle this excellent opportunity. 
Over $150,000 average turnover last two 
years. Owner has other interests. Beauti- 
ful new home also available. Don't pass 
up looking into this one. Call Frank 
Schnee, Madison, 8. D.; Clinton 6-4266 
for appointment. 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


monufecturers in 
nois, Wisconsin and Indiana. Complete line 
of remarkably enzyme-based sup- 
plements, by national advertising. 
ite Ed. Hartman 
NORTHERN BIOCHEMICAL CORP. 
SHELDON, IOWA 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 
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E. E. Kelm Elected 
President of Cargill 


MINNEAPOLIS — Erwin E. Kelm 
has been elected president of Car- 
gill, Inc., by the company’s board of 


directors to re- ; 
place Cargill Mac- 
Millan. Mr. Mac- 
Millan was grant- 
ed a leave of ab- |} § 
sence from the na- 
tionwide agricul- 
tural products firm |. 

to recover from an | 
illness incurred 
earlier this year. 

An announce- 
ment at Cargill 
headquarters from 
John H. MacMillan, Jr., board chair- 
man, said the management change 
was voted last week during an an- 
nual board meeting. He said Mr, 
Kelm, who has been with Cargill 
since 1933 and was named executive 
vice president in charge of over-all 
operations in 1957, will continue to 
have operational responsibility in ad- 
dition to his role as president. 

Cargill MacMillan, who has been ill 
since March, “is gradually recovering, 
with every expectation of becoming 
once again active in the company’s 
affairs,’ the board chairman said. 
“He will remain on the board of di- 
rectors and on the executive, finance 
and audit committees of which he is 
chairman, but he felt—and the board 
agreed—that his continued improve- 
ment would be more certain if his 
total responsibility could be lessened 
without depriving the company of 
an active president.” 

Cargill MacMillan is the brother 
of John MacMillan, a grandson of 
W. W. Cargill, founder of the firm, 
and a son of former president John 
H. MacMillan, Sr. He began work for 
Cargill in 1923, was elected secre- 
tary of the Cargill Elevator Co. in 
1926 and became a director in 1929. 
When that company was reorganized 
as Cargill, Inc., in 1936 he was elect- 
ed vice president and secretary. In 
1950 he was named executive vice 
president, and in 1957 its fourth pres- 
ident. 

The firm’s new president began 
work for Cargill as a grain merchant 
specializing in barley purchases and 
sales and later held general merchan- 
dising posts at a number of company 
locations. He was elected vice presi- 
dent and head of the firm’s grain di- 
vision in 1946, was put in charge of 
over-all operations in 1954, was elect- 
ed a director in 1955 and became ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1957. 


Regional Sales Head 
Appointed by Dawe’s 


CHICAGO — Fred F. Heinzig has 
been named north central regional 
sales manager for Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc. The 
appointment was 
announced by D. 
B. Kinkaid, Dawe’s 
vice president- 
marketing. 

Mr. Heinzig re- 
ceived his master 
of science degree 
from the Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma in 
1950. 

For nine years 
prior to joining 
Dawe's, he was with Merck & Co., 
which he represented to the feed in- 
dustry. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E. E. Kelm 


F. F. Heinzig 


— 


Heads Feed Club 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Ray Gould, ad- 
vertising manager for Dannen Mills, 
has been elected president of the St. 
Joseph Feed, Seed, Grain & Fertilizer 
Club. 

Other officers elected at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting include: 
Doley Holst, vice president; Webb 
Embrey, secretary, and Joe Joffe, 
treasurer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
assume fu pon ty f flock super- ; 
vielen. Guaranteed wy draw with ere [a | 
| | 
| 
stainless steel dry material han- 
diing system including: 1,800 ou ft. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Leo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de | 
tails. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 
Hommermilis, Feed 
aad Grain 
H. BEER & CO., 
Me. 
| 
| 
; Remember all Seedburo Steinlites are re- 
; built by Fred Stein Laboratories in Atchi- 


A. B. Williams 


Bemis Bag Names 


Two to Sales Posts 


ST. LOUIS — Two sales appoint- 
ments have been made by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. here, according to H. V. 
Howes, vice president and director of 
sales. 

A. B. Williams, manager of sales 


G. N. Roberts, Jr. 


—STARTED PULLETS FOR SALE— 
Healthy, range raised 12 week old White 
Leghorn pullets at just 9c each, f.o.b. 
Bancroft. Delivery can be arranged. Sup- 
ply ample. 
Welp's Breeding Farm 
Bancroft, lowa 


BROWER 


Whurlirind 
FEED MIXER 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
up your profits as much 
as $1.50 per baglA 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling; pro- 
luces the most thorough mix 
obfainable . . . a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes. 
Builtto give years of 
trouble-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 


MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third St. 
Quincy, Illinois 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is ovailable in six 


inds—from the coarsest? to 
#— for all feed applica 

tions—roughage, pellets and as y 

@ carr m ses 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, IIlinois 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 

in testing of all grains. 

Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated « 
Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 
10 day free trial Liberal trade-in allowance 
Write for circular 


MOISTURE 
Row 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-8, Evanston, Ill. 


for the western operations of Bemis 
in San Mateo, Cal., has been trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis general sales 
department and G. N. Roberts, Jr., 
comptroller for western operations, 
has been appointed west coast repre- 
sentative for the St. Louis general 
sales department. 

Mr. Williams will assume respon- 
sibility for sales management meth- 
ods, procedures and performance and 
sales training functions for the entire 
company. Mr. Roberts will handle 
sales pricing for Bemis operations 
west of the Rockies. 

Mr. Williams joined the company in 
1942 as a sales representative at St. 
Helens, Ore. Mr. Roberts joined 
Bemis at the company’s Boston offices 
in 1939. 


Program Set for 
Iowa Feed Meeting 


DES MOINES—A progrem slanted 
toward the feed dealer and the feed 
salesman actually calling on and 
servicing farmers has been planned 
for the annual Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence to be held Sept. 13 at Iowa 
State University, Ames. 

The speakers include specialists 
from Iowa State University and the 
feed industry. 

Leading off the morning program 
will be Dr. Stanley Balloun, Iowa 
State University, talking on “Sta- 
bility of Nutrients—The Basic Prob- 
lems,”’ followed by Marvin Rohlf, 
Golden Sun Milling Co., speaking on 
“Stability of Nutrients—The Feed 
Man’s Way of Overcoming These 
Problems.” 

Prof. Len Eggleston then will talk 
on “Quality Egg Production and Mar- 
keting.” Other talks on the morning 
program will include: “Services Iowa 
State University Has to Offer the 
Feed Man,” Dr. L. E. Johnson, Iowa 
State; “The Effect of Nutrition and 
Management on Reproduction in 
Swine,” Dr. V. C. Speer, Iowa State, 
and “The Feed Salesman’s Responsi- 
bilities to His Customers,” C. E. Mc- 
Ilvain, Nutrena Mills, Inc. 

In the afternoon, Dr. W. Monlux 
of the host school will talk on “The 
Interrelationships of Nutrition, Man- 
agement and Disease in Farm Ani- 
mals,” and Dr. Richard Forsythye, 
also of Iowa State, will head a panel 
discussion on “Latest Problems in the 
Field.” On the panel will be Iowa 
State University and feed industry 
specialists. 

More than 500 feed men are ex- 
pected to attend the conference, 
sponsored jointly by the university, 
Feed Institute, Inc., Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and Western 
Grain & Feed Assn. of Iowa. 

One of the purposes of the confer- 
ence is to help bring about better 
understanding and cooperation among 
Iowa State University research, ex- 
tension and teaching personnel; coun- 
ty extension directors, vocational ag- 
ricultural instructors, feed manufac- 
turers, feed dealers and livestock and 
poultry producers in the feeding, 
managing, breeding and marketing of 
livestock and poultry. 

Members of the Iowa Feed Con- 
ference Committee from the feed in- 
dustry include Arch Gilchrist, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc.; Ray Van Poucke, 
Ames Reliable Products Co.; Robert 
Zinn, Allied Mills, Inc.; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and Bob Skinner, Western Grain & 
Feed Assn. of Iowa. 


Mississippians Seek 
Hay Source for Feed 


JACKSON, MISS.—A survey is be- 
ing conducted to locate sources of 
hay, since many of the beef cattle 
men in Hinds County are expressing 
concern as to how they will be able 
to winter their cattle. 

H. G. Forbes, assistant county 
agent in charge of livestock work, 
says that in addition to hay, careful 
consideration may be given to the 
use of cottonseed hulls and meal in 
the wintering program. It will re- 


quire approximately 15 Ib. of hulls 
and 2 lb. of meal daily ration for 
an 800 Ib. cow and calf, he notes. As- 
suming one feeds for 100 days, this 
will require % ton of hulls and 
200 lb. of meal. If plans are to use 
hulls and meal, they should certainly 
be booked during rush ginning sea- 
son in order to take advantage of the 
usual lower seasonal prices, Mr 
Forbes says. 

Feeding hulls requires considerable 
storing space and trough space, he 
notes. Other than these two objec- 


- tions, it is next to the cheapest way 


to winter cattle. The cheapest way 
is on hay cut from pastures, which is 
out of the picture on most farms this 
year, he says. 

“It appears that there will be more 
calves this year than ever before 
that will just not be ready to go to 
market before frost comes,” Mr. 
Forbes notes. “A good plan on these 
calves will be to begin breaking land 
now, if the land is available, and seed 
to winter grazing crop in Septem- 
ber.” 

One other point, he says, that will 
help economize in the wintering pro- 
gram, will be to cull cow herds of all 
unbred cows by having a veterinarian 
pregnancy-test them sometime dur- 
ing the late summer or early fall and 
at least two months after the breed- 
ing season has been completed. 


Feed Parley Speaker 


PHILADELPHIA —Samuel M. 
Golden, president of the Amburgo Co. 
here, will be a guest speaker at the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
summer convention to be held Aug. 
16 and 17 at Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y. Mr. Golden will 
speak at a luncheon Aug. 17. 
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NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
... NEW SECURITY 


FOR 


FEED DEALERS 


The 60’s will be competitive 
years in the feed industry. Will 
you be equipped to profitably 
serve a larger .. . more special- 
ized . .. more demanding custo- 
mer? Will you be able to meet 
the new demands made on your 
facilities, capital and judgment? 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills is 
launching a new franchise pro- 
gram aimed at giving you a com- 
petitive edge in your market... 
and preserving your status as an 
independent businessman. 

This program includes facility 
financing assistance . .. producer 
financing programs (allows you 
to sell volume beyond your own 
capital resources) . . . merchan- 
dising programs (reduced sales 
cost plus deeper penetration of 
your market) ... and products 
that are competitive in both 
price and performance. 

The Red Comb Pioneer Program 
can be tailored to your opera- 
tion ... help you sell more feed, | 
more profitably. If you are in- 
terested in a dealer franchise, 
write for full details to: Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


WE'RE EXPANDING 


and need top salesmen for the 
Midwest and 11 Western States 


This is a career job for men who know animal nutrition 
and formula feed economics. We're moving at a terrific 
clip and growing at a pace that requires experienced 
men who know their stuff—men who know feed manu- 
facturers and talk their language. If you have the back- 


ground and ambition, this 


represents a swell job with 


wonderful earning opportunities and benefits. Many of 


our salesmen have been wi 


th us for as long as 23 years. 


Send us a detailed resume today. We promise you a 


fast answer. 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


TAG-ALL TRIMS TAGGING TIME 


Tag-All handles tags, labels, package inserts and other 


packing items faster, more economically and efficiently than 


Equally 


Powerfu! 


place in 


Protected Territories Available 


Please Send: 


any other hand stuffing process on the market. 


Check These Features 


Telescoping vacuum sleeve picks up only one unit, regardless 
of strings, metal eyelets or other features. “ 


efficient on small paper or plastic bags. 


Replaces single tag os rapidly as packer removes, 


| lifetime dust sealed 110 AC Motor. 


Seven inch adjustable stacker bin. Special sizes made to order. 
19 inches high, 17VY2 pound portable unit allows use any 


plant. 


One yeor ports guarantee and MONEY BACK IF NOT SATIS- 
FIED WITHIN 10 DAYS. 


ONLY $6995 F.0.B. Colorado Springs 


mn, K&S Metal Products 
LORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


plet Tag-All Infor 


Tag-All On Approval. Enclosed Check for $71.60 
will cover freight and will be refunded if Tag-All 


is returned within 10 doys. 


Information on Exclusive Dealer Franchise. 
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All Flighting is precision 
formed and welded ‘to pipe to- 
- gether with forged end lugs which 
combine to make a rigid one-piece unit. 
Cold rolling of Flighting produces a dense, 
hard finish and increases the Brinnell hard- 
ness of the steel. 
Write for Literature 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND. IND - WINONA MISS «SANTA CLARA CAL 


HAMMOND Helicoid 
SCREW. CONVEYOR 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Poultry Cancer Study 
Yields New Information 


WASHINGTON—New insight in- 
to the behavior of poultry cancer, 
provided through recent research by 
scientists of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, may aid in the battle 
against other types of animal and 
human cancer. 

Rous sarcoma, a virus-caused poul- 
try cancer previously thought to be 
non-contagious, has been proved 
transmissible by direct contact be- 
tween birds in experiments conduct- 
ed by Dr. B. R. Burmester of USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service at the 
U.S. Regional Poultry Laboratory, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Virus Information 


These studies with poultry estab- 
lish more firmly the belief held by 
many scientists that viruses cause 
some forms of animal and human 
cancers. And, by showing the con- 
tagious nature of one of these viruses, 
the studies suggest that similar virus- 


This little pig went to market faster— 


Nopco’ KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Piants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, lil. « Richmond, Calif. 


Rasic producers of Micratized* Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


caused cancers may also prove con- 
tagious. The work indicates also that 
the contagiousness of a virus-caused 
disease may depend largely upon the 
virulence of the virus and suscepti- 
bility of the host. 

In the experiments at East Lan- 
sing, the virus of Rous sarcoma was 
transmitted to healthy chickens when 
they were raised in direct contact 
with birds inoculated with the virus. 
Tumors that developed in the birds 
infected by contact were microscopi- 
cally and pathologically the same as 
tumors in inoculated birds. 

Virus taken from the tumors of 
contact-infected birds was found by 
immunological tests to be the same 
as the virus used by the scientists to 
inoculate the chickens. In addition, 
the concentration of virus in tumors 
from contact-infected birds was di- 
rectly proportional to the amount of 
virus used to inoculate the chickens 
to which the contact-infected birds 
were exposed. 

All chickens in the tests were 
housed in special solid-walled cubi- 
cles, on wire-mesh floors raised a 
foot above the concrete floor of the 
pen. Birds were inoculated either 
subcutaneously or intravenously with 
varying amounts of the Rous sarcoma 
virus. 

In one test, 35 of 45 healthy birds 
raised in direct contact with birds 
inoculated subcutaneously died of 
Rous sarcoma. Of 59 chickens reared 
in direct contact with 118 birds in- 
oculated intravenously with a lower 
dose of the virus, six developed tu- 
mors and died. 

No untreated birds placed in in- 
direct contact with inoculated birds 
died with tumors. The untreated 
chickens were put in the same cubi- 
cles with inoculated penmates, but 
were separated from them by a wire- 
mesh screen. 

Studies of the possible modes of 
transmission of the Rous sarcoma or 
Rous-iike viruses have been limited. 
However, the experiments show that 
the virus can enter a bird’s body 
through a feather follicle and cause 
local as well as visceral tumors. 

Tumors occurred in 80% of the 
chickens when the virus was applied 
to skin that had been scratched with 
a hypodermic needle or to an area 
where immature feathers had been 
extracted. Intranasal instillation of 
the virus caused tumors in more than 
half the birds. 

However, no tumors resulted when 
virus was placed under the tongues 
of chickens or applied to a nonfeath- 
ered area of intact skin or when 
chickens were confined to a smali en- 
closure and made to breathe a high 
virus dose in aerosol form for five 
minutes every day for five days. 
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EGG PRICE 


(Continued from page 4) 


CONTROLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


a result of the influence of New York, 
on the price structure. Offerings were 
barely adequate, especially large. 
Some movement of midwestern eggs 
into this area was noted and inven- 
tories were relatively low. Reports in- 
dicate the movement through retail 
outlets was irregular but generally 
disappointing. Most of the interest 
centered on large. 

The frozen and dried egg markets 
were very slow. Interest was light and 
offerings heavy. Price changes were 
minor. 

Ready-to-cook broiler and fryer 
buying interest was generally no more 
than fair in all terminal markets for 
the week. Where an attempt to fea- 
ture fryers was encountered, diffi- 
culty was reported in acquiring offer- 
ings at desirable prices for favorable 
retail promotion. Offerings of ready- 
to-cook from country points were 
ample with reports of sales forced in 
instances or excess being wrapped for 
freezing in an effort to assist clear- 
ing in some quarters. Prices for the 
week were generally fractionally 
higher to 1¢ lower. 


Hens-Live Supply 

Hens-live supplies were light to 
moderate early in the week, but as 
the week progressed, continued warm 
to hot weather increased the inci- 
dence of non-layers which in turn in- 
creased the volume of hens moving off 
the farms. Only Georgia reported of- 
ferings of both heavy and light type 
hens short of needs. Prices in major 
terminal markets were mostly un- 
changed. 

Demand for heavy tom turkeys 
showed little improvement during the 
week as restaurant and hotel suppliers 
purchased only immediate require- 
ments, disinclined to be speculative at 
current asking prices and, with the 
nearness of the new crop, prices at 
terminal markets declined from %@ 
1¢. Trading in hens was moderate. 
Some large chain buying was noted, 
primarily for future delivery. Termi- 
nal dealers were concerned over the 
high asking prices at country points 
for hens. Supplies of fryer-roasters 
of desirable weights were compara- 
tively light, however increased asking 
prices have tended to curb large chain 
buying for summer sales at attractive 
retail prices which would enhance 
heavy volume movement. 


Slow Broiler Output 
Trend Continues 


SALISBURY, MD.—Fifteen of the 
22 important broiler producing states 
cut their egg set last week, thus con- 
tinuing the trend to slow down broiler 
production. 

The total egg set last week was 
44,454,000. This was down 2% from 
the previous week, however the set 
was still 2% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. States showing size- 
able decreases were Maryland, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina and 
California. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 33,491,000. This was 
4% below the previous week but 5% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Decreases were reported for 15 
states compared with the previous 
week. States showing appreciable de- 
creases included Alabama, Mississippi, 
West Virginia, Arkansas, and North 
Carolina. 

Prices in Delmarva averaged 18.03¢ 
lb. on the farm, compared to 18.26¢ 
the week before. A year ago the price 
was 16.75¢. 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
ST. LAWRENCE, S.D.—Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed the 
Farmers Union grain elevator here, 
a truck and 25,000 bushels of grain, 
according to Fire Chief Harry Cor- 
rin. 


industry currently operates with 
many products and compounds and 
samples these products as to nutri- 
tional values, “and there is no reason 
to believe that it cannot extend such 
inspection to sample residues of eco- 
nomic poisons which are being used 
in the production of those compo- 
nents.” 

This information comes following 
an announcement this week that the 
Federal Trade Commission is now 
moving in this same direction. 

FDA officials say the FTC an- 
nouncement is new to the feed indus- 
try and also the food industry, but 
it does not represent any major 
change in policy which has previous- 
ly been in effect in the drug field, as 
regards advertising of products. 

This FTC announcement clearly 
shows that FDA will supply technical 
information to FTC when it brings 
complaints against a feed manufac- 
turer or one company using products 
in the field of veterinary medicines. 


JOINS BANK 


(Continued from page 1) 


Miller Publishing Co. in Minneapolis 
and went to Kansas City in 1936 as 
assistant southwestern manager. In 
1945 he resigned as acting manager 
to become vice president of Staley 
Milling Co. which was acquired in 
1958 by Spencer Kellogg. 

In 1959 Mr. Johnson served as presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and has been active in 
other feed industry organizations. He 
served as chairman of the first Feed 
Technology School Advisory Commit- 
tee and had a major part in gener- 
ating the industry support which led 
to the establishment of the feed tech 
courses and the pilot feed mill at 
Kansas State University. He also has 
been active in civic enterprises in 
Kansas City and served as agricul- 
tural vice president of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. 


PROMO” ION 


(Continued from page 1) 


financing and mill management. Mr. 
Cooper is a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, majoring in animal husban- 
dry. 

Succeeding Mr. Cooper as general 
manager of the St. Louis division for 
Professional Feeds is’ Frank W. 
Miller, who has been sales director in 
Kansas City. Mr. Miller joined the 
company in 1947, serving first as 
salesman in the western Iowa area 
before moving into sales management. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Missouri. 


Grain Commission Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS —A new grain 
commission firm, the E. J. Morris 
Grain Co., has been opened in Min- 
neapolis. Owner of the new company 
is Eldon J. Morris, who has been with 
the Hallet & Carey Grain Commission 
Co. for the past 11 years. 

The new company is located in the 
Grain Exchange Building, and will 
act as a grain commission merchant 
for country customers. 


BUY TRUCK LINE 

TIFTON, GA. — Aaron Starling, 
manager of Flanders Feed Mill here, 
and W. E. Corbitt have purchased the 
truck line formerly owned and op- 
erated by Lewis Flanders, who died 
recently. Mr. Flanders was also own- 
er of Flanders Feed Mill. Mr. Starling 
and Mr. Corbitt, nephews of the for- 
mer feed mill owner, are jointly man- 
aging the trucking business. The 
name of the truck line has been 
changed to Corbitt and Starling 
Truck Lines. 
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Frost, Heat and Drouth in Western States 
Continue to Damage Crops, Rangeland 


Hot, dry weather in Wyoming and 
Montana and a combination of frost 
and drouth in Idaho have continued 
to damage grain crops and rangeland, 
according to agriculture departments 
in those states. 

In Montana, the weather has forced 
maturity in dryland crops reducing 
yield prospects, according to a Mon- 
tana Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service report. Topsoil moisture is 
gone and subsoil reserves are deplet- 
ed except for some northeast counties 
and a few scattered locations else- 
where, the report states. 

A shortage of feed supplies was re- 
ported in Granite, Powell, Beaver- 
head, Madison, Chouteau, Stillwater, 
Yellowstone, Big Horn, Treasure, 
Rosebud and Dawson counties. Stock 
water supplies were reported short 
in the Billings-Forsyth area, but 
mostly adequate elsewhere. 

A Montana feed dealer reports that 
basically, there was no rain at all in 
July, except for a few intermittent 
showers. Normally there is rain in 
June and July in that state for the 
grain. The moisture condition going 
into that time was satisfactory. 

“There have been showers the last 
three or four days, but too late for 
the crops,” he noted Aug. 5. 

The dealer pointed out that the 
winter wheat is coming along nice- 
ly with yields and test weights good 
and laboratory tests indicating the 
baking quality acceptable. 

The spring grain, which includes 
wheat and barley, lost a lot of yield, 
he said. Barley has been affected 
most of all, the dealer reports. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture had 
predicted a record planting of barley 
and a record production of 52 million 
bu. The feed man estimates that the 
barley production figures will be cut 
at least 25% and maybe a little more. 

The alfalfa yield is not up to nor- 
mal and the native hay and grass for 
grazing on range is not up to normal 
either, strictly because of no rain 
during the growing season, he notes. 

No Feed Grain Shortage 

“Actually, there has been no short- 
age of feed grains at all,” he says. 
“Livestock numbers (cattle) have 
been at an all time high and good 
business dictates a cut. 

‘It’s a little too early to say wheth- 
er we anticipate a good feed year. We 
anticipate an average feed year and if 
people are not pinched too much on 
credit. for buying, we could have a 
much better than average feed year. 
Thirty days from now, one can get a 
better indication.” 

Reports indicate that frost and 
drouth have taken a heavy toll of 
Bear Lake County crops in Idaho and 
the loss of feed may be felt by cattle- 
men during the long feeding period 
typical of the area. 

Many farmers are cutting their 
wheat for hay, said Hyrum Johnson, 
county agricultural agent. Winter 
wheat damage is estimated at 75%. 
About 9,000 acres were seeded in the 
area last fall. 

Alfalfa hay was badly frozen when 
the thermometer registered 24° on 
June 21, and yields of about 25% are 
expected. It is expected that practi- 
cally all dryland hay will not produce 
a second crop. 

About 70% of the alfalfa was dam- 
aged, or approximately 20,000 acres. 

Expected loss in spring wheat and 
barley runs 25%, but prolonged dry 
weather may result in heavier dam- 
age. Lack of moisture is affecting re- 
covery “quite badly,” said Mr. John- 
son. 

Damage to meadow hay and wild 
hay is estimated at 15-25%, but it 
may be as high at 50%, he said. 
Acreage of winter wheat is about 
12,000; barley, 15,000, and wild and 
meadow hay, about 30,000 acres. 

An Idaho feed man says that the 
long dry spell of about 1% months 
was particularly severe in the east 
and southeast. A lot of dryland bar- 


ley was hit hard by the frost, he 
notes, but he also pointed out that 
there were good soaking rains over 
the state during the July 29-31 pe- 
riod. 

“I was talking to some producers 
in Caribou County and they say you 
can’t write off the crop yet—this is 
the usual crop scare,” the feed man 
said. “We do have some reduction, of 
course. The boys do admit that it’s 
going to be good quality and going to 
be down from last year. A lot is going 
to be fed by the producer or sold by 
the producer to the feeder.” 

On the barley crop, the principal 
feed grain crop in Idaho, according 
to the state as of July 1, production 
looks like it will be 15% below last 
year and 7% less than the 10-year 
average, he said. 

“It’s not as severe as you would 
think from reading the headlines,” 
he added. The state indicated a yield 
of 29 bu. per acre, but the feed man 
believes it will be a bushel or two 
above that. 

The big danger, he believes, is an 
early frost. “In some areas, because 
of slow growing and lack of moisture, 
the crop has been put in more danger 
concerning an early frost,” he said. 

“It’s a little too early to tell about 
the effect on the feed business,” he 
said. “We're going to have an ade- 
quate crop in. If production holds 
the price up, we will have to go to 
milo as last year. Last year, milo was 
used quite competitively with barley. 
Production may stay pretty much in 
the hands of the producer with the 
feed trade going to milo.” 

The state-federal agriculture de- 
partments said recently that Wyo- 
ming’s 1960 fall feed prospects are 
poor as hot dry weather has left 
rangeland brown and seriously cur- 
tailed hay prospects. 

The 1960 hay crop is expected to 
be considerably below average as 
cold weather in western Wyoming 
and drouth in other sections have re- 
duced both the alfalfa and wild hay 
crops. 

Particularly short is the hay crop 
in the northeastern and central sec- 
tions of the state. In some of these 
counties, only one cutting of alfalfa 
and a light crop of wild hay will be 
harvested. 

The two agencies said the outlook 
for corn and other forage crops on 
non-irrigated land is poor. 

A shortage of irrigation water has 
hit some areas of the state, particu- 
larly along the Greybull River proj- 
ect in Big Horn County and the Eden- 
Farson area. 

One bright spot in Wyoming’s farm 
picture is an above-normal winter 
wheat crop. 


Morton Markets New 


Trace Mineral Salt 


CHICAGO — Morton Salt Co. has 
recently formulated and is now mar- 
keting a multi-purpose trace mineral- 
ized mixing salt, according to an- 
nouncement by the company. The 
new product provides salt, manga- 
nese, iron, copper cobalt, iodine and 
zine for use in mixing in beef, dairy, 
sheep and mature swine feeds. 

With the new product, these ele- 
ments are available in a form that is 
insoluble in water and less likely to 
be leached from salt or feed mixtures 
when exposed to moisture in the air 
or pelletizing process. All of these 
compounds are compatible with other 
feed ingredients and are of a superior 
nutritional availability, the company 
reports. 

Because trace-minerals in salt can 
segregate or separate out due to han- 
dling, a new anti-segregation treat- 
ment is blended in the product. The 
company reports that no matter how 
it is handled before use, the trace- 
minerals remain evenly distributed in 
the salt. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample;; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
& million units of vitamin A, Le.l., packed 
in 56 gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
le; 10,000 A 3i¢ ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%E 
b.; 300 D, 1,600 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
Ib. 


Denver: Demand stronger; trend steady; 

supply ample; 21¢. 

ton: Demand fair; supply ample; 400 
D, 3,000 A, 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A, 21¢; 
300 D, 2,260 A, 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; supply 
ample; 21¢. 

New York: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ 
2,260 A, 300 D Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 65 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
included. 

ALFALFA MEAL 
: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend higher; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units, vitamin A, $45.20, 
1k. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; dehydrated meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A, $50@61; dehydrated pel- 
let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A, $52@54; 
suncured meal, 15% protein, $45@46; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein, $47@48. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply steady; de- 
hydrated 17%, $50; suncured pellets, $46. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend steady; suncured 13% fine, sacked 
$43; dehydrated 17%, 100,000 A, pellets, 
demand siow, trend steady, supply ample, 
bulk $42. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 17% protein, vitamin 
A, $49@60 bulk; $54.50@55 sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
100,000 A on arrival, pellets, $39@40 bulk, 
reground pellets, $41 bulk; 18% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets, $42@ 
43 bulk, reground pellets, $44 bulk; 20% 
dehydrats)] alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, 
$45@560 bulk, reground pellets, $46@51 bulk; 
suncured alfalfa demand slow, supply 
scarce, 13% pellets, $36@37 bulk, No. 1 \& 
inch, $38.50 sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17% dehy., $50.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated: 
slow for suncured; light offerings; sacked: 
Dehydrated 17% 100,000 A, $49@650 truck 
or rail; suncured: 13% \% In. grind, No. 1, 
$46@47 truck, 15% fine ground dry, $48; 
with 2% fat added, $50 rail or truck. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ly ample; dehydrated meal, $43 sacked; 
38 bulk pellets. 

Minneapolis: Demand strong; price un- 
changed; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
reground pellets $43; oiled reground pel- 
lets $46. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated 100,000 
vitamin A $47@48. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor: trend 
steady; supply adequate; $54 sacked, Bos- 


Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A, $44. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
bulk pellets, $40; sacked meal, $45, Omaha 
basis. 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib. tank cars and 
trucks. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply available; prime stabilized tallow, 

Tb. 


Sue 
len: Supply good; $5.75 per 100 Ib. 
weight, bulk. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy, 6%¢ Ib.; yellow 
grease, 4%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; tal- 
low, 5%¢ Ib.: yellow grease, ¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply short: 
prime tallow, tank cars, 5%¢; drums 7¢ 
f.o.b. north Texas packing plants with re- 
turnable drums. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bleachable white 6¢ Ib., white 
tallow 6% ¢ Ib., yellow grease 5%¢ Ib., all 
in tanks. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply barely 
ample; price of bleachable fancy up from 
5%? to 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant. 

Chicago: Demand improved on bleachable 
fancy tallow; trend higher on bleachable, 
unchanged on yellow grease; supply fair; 
ewt., tank, truck or carlot, bleachable fancy 
tallow, $5.75; yellow grease, $5.12%. 


BARLEY FEED 
: Demand and supply steady; 
$48.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply tighter: 
trend firmer; standard rolled, $2.85 cwt. 
sacked; standard ground, $2.85 cwt. sacked. 

len: Supply good; rolled, $38@39 
(whole barley, $33@34). 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $50@652 sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $58.50; ground $57.50. 

Portiand, Ore.: Demand good; trend low- 
er; supply plentiful; $43. 

phia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


$42. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Baltimore: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; sacks, $46.50. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply moderate; sacks, $36. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $2.10 bulk, $2.28 sack. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; supply am- 
ple; trend firm; feed barley 86¢ per bu., 
bulk; barley feed, $38 per ton, sacked; 
ground feed barley, $41.50 per ton, 100’s. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $24.50 warehouse. 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.26. 

BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $6 unit of ammonia, 
sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $86 per ton in 100 
Ib. bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.40 per unit of ammonia, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; supply ample; 
trend steady; $75@80 sacked. 

Portiand, Ore.: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $110 sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80 ton, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend unchanged; 
supply fair; sacks, 80% protein, $120. 
Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 80%, $95 sacked, Omaha. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; $80@85 sacked. 

Portiand, Ore.: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $95@97.50 sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple: $75 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; imported, $79.75, 20 ton 
lots, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 
sacked, $100, f.0.b. Ft. Worth local manu- 
facture. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90 sacked, Cincinnati. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $80@86 ton, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $75@80. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; supply 
ample; $110 ton, Denver. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply limited; 
trend steady; $105 ton. 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
26%, $46@ 46.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; $45. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $44@46 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $49.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply tight; 
trend firm; $36. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54 sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suf- 
ficient; 26% protein, $45 Aug. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $42. 

Chicago: Demand better; trend upward; 
supply fair; 26% protein, $33@34. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $46, Boston. 

Louisville: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $44 ton, sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $44 bulk, $51 sacked, Boston. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
— firm; $35 ton bulk; $43@43.50 ton 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib.; all sack 

Portiand: Demand narrow; trend steady; 
ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
lle Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Led 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib. ton lots; 11%¢ Ib. less than 
ton lotsa. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.15 cwt. 

Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. in 6 ton lots, 11¢ 
Ib. in 1 ton lots, 12¢ Ib. in less than 1 ton 
lots, all sacked. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand limited: supply 
ample; trend unchanged; 11@12¢. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Denver: Demand small; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; tom lots 11%¢ Ib.; all sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand somewhat better; 
trend steady; supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., 
ton lots, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand more active; trend 
firm; supply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, 
sacked; 10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less 
than ton lots. 

aha: 10%¢ Ib. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
Nght; trend steady; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots In 
barrels; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots in barrels. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 drums. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 per 100 Ib. 
drum. 

Demand and supply steady; 4%¢ 

‘New Orleans: Demand slow; supply 
ple; trend unchanged; $4. 25@4. 30 A 
drums, 

P Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 

4.25. 

BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply zero; $4.25 cwt. in paper 
drums. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; cwt., in 600 Ib. barrels, $3.25 
@3.50 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demend fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk, im boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Ch t D ad fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, im hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk, In boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; flour, $10.15, 20 ton 
cars, sacked; meal, $11.15, 20 ton cars, 
sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141 sacked. 

Leos Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; hardwood poultry, 
$156 less than ton lots, sacked; $144.40 ton 
lotsa, sacked. 

ton: Demand and supply light; granu- 
lar No. 6, $110. 
: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; copra cake, $73. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent, $59.50; expeller, $70. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand siow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $70.50. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 600 
D, 2,260 A, 20%¢; 300 D, 3,000 A, 22¢; 300 
D, 2,250 A, 20¢. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 

CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Los Angeles: Demand re supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 2@2%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand slow; ceoeey plentiful; 
2¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $37.50@40 ton, f.o.b. Gulf. 

Denver: Demand small; ae steady; 
supply ample; 3¢ Ib., West Coas 

New York: Demand fair; eae light; 
supply ample; $35@40 ton. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $39.60, meal $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $43, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $41.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $44.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $33, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $40.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $43.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $41.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $38.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $33, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $40.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $42.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $44.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $43.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $43.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $33, meal $60. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
ti: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39. 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $63.50@64 sacked 

Ogden: Supply good; 41%, $70@72. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41%, $64; 44%, $67. 

Boston: Deitnand poor; supply light; 
$73.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; 
trend unsettled; $73.50. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady to stronger; 41% old pro- 
cess, $56@56.50 Memphis. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend firmer; $62@63. 

Memphis: Demand fair; supply limited; 
trend steady to higher; prime 41% protein, 
old process, $60 bulk; new process, 41% 
solvent (no bulk available). 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process, $67 sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend steady; solvent, $61. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 8. 

. Worth: Demand fair for meal, good 
for hulls; supply sufficient on meal, ex- 
tremely scarce on hulls; 41% old process, 
$59 f.0.b. mills Ft. Worth; carlots solvent 
2% fat added, $56@57 delvd. Ft. Worth, 
pellets $2 additional; hulls, $28. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $62. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; new or old process, $66.50 
ton, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply adequate: Memphis basis, hydraulic, 
$55: solvent, $55. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59, truck. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $70 sacked, Boston. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent, $63.70, delivered 
Omaha. 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 

New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus, 
$46.50 sacked; $43.50 bulk; f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ warehouse, 


D wes PLANT STEROL 
DERED) 

Chicago: fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. tn ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ tb., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

» Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 1b. multiwall bags, bulk $63.26: truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwal! bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Ma. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum Vhosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100 multiwall bags; 
$71.35 bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair: supply adequate; 
trend steady; $93.50, delivered, for prod- 
uct carrying a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 
31.5% calclum and a maximum of 0.1% 
fluorine; $92 deck for a minimum of 10 ton 


lots. 
Cincinnati: phosphorus, $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus, $7.28, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
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Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 


or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 


carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 
Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 


$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, cariots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 


per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 
nie, Fla.: Minimum prosphorus 18% %, 

granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ten, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truckloads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 
Colambia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truckload $80.50, sacked in 100 
> multiwall bags. bulk $77.50, f.o.b. Texas 
itv. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, truckload, delivered. 
Denver: Demand stronger; supply ample; 
trend steady; $93.50, truck delivered. 


Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus, $92.15, 
f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 


ton in 100 Ib. papers: less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truckloads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 


Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 


18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.o0.b. 
Columbia, In 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 


carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truckload $80.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply short; $58. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 

ple: solubles, $79 sacked. 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; 
57.50 
sy Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53. 

Louisville: Bourbon grains, production 
very low: light, $51 ton, sacked, up $3 ton; 
dark, $53 ton, sacked, up $3 ton; solubles, 


$73 tor, sacked, unchanged. 
Baffalo: Demand fair to good; supply 
poor; trend higher; $61, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
San Francisco: Demand go00d: 
fair; $39.80. 

Los Ai geles: Demand steady: supply am- 
ple; trend firmer; $45.40@45.50, new crop. 
Ogden: Supply good; $41@46 per ton. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; $56@57 papers 
Portland, Ore.: Demand good; 
tight; trend steady; $51.60 sacked. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply limited; $75, f.0.b. Denver, sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply limited; $74.50 ton, Chicago (plain 

and molasses). 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Leos Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @132%¢ Ib. sacked. 
Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 per 100 Ib. 
bulk. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple: 13%¢ per Ib. sacked. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply short; 14¢ 
Orleans: Demand fair: 
ple; trend steady; $12.50@13 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply moderate; orange pulp; $38; lemon 
pulp, $36. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


$46 sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply tight: 
trend steady; $47.50 sacked, f.0.b. Florida 


points. 


supply 


supply 


sup- 


supply am- 


supply am- 
sacked. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 per 100 ‘b. 
bulk. 

Boston: Demand good; supply short; 12%¢ 
Tb. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; — steady: $12@12.50 cwt. sacked. 

Les geles: Demand limited: trend 
steady; omer light; 15¢ Ib. less than ton 
lots sacked; 14%¢ Ib. ton lots sacked. 


, trend steady; 


Ogden: $15.15 per 100 Ib. 
drum. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib. sacked. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend steady; 13¢ Ib. 

aes elphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
12@12%¢ Ib. sacked. 


Supply good; 


ille: 


supply normal; 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $12.65 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; cwt., sacks, medium acid, 


@1i1: sweet cream, $10.75 @11. 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib. sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; supply 
$13.65 cwt. spray. 


$10.75 
Louisville: 


ample; 


Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; ewt., sacks, $10.50@10.75. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply limited; 


trend unchanged; $13.50 cwt. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
trend unchanged; $13 cwt. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; price steady at $12.50 cwt. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked 


DRIED WHEY 


supply limited; 


Louisville: Demand slow; supply normal; 
trend steady; 5% @6¢ lb. sacked. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 


ply adequate; cwt., sacks, $4.75. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt, 
Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 
5%¢ Ib 


trend steady; 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
$5.60 


supply adequate; $5.43 cwt., carloads; 


ewt., Le.L, both sacked. 
Ogden: Supply good; $6.90 per 100 Ib. 
bag, sacked. 


trend steady; 
sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; 


supply normal; $6@6.50 cwt., 

Portiand, Ore.: Demand faff; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $5.95 cwt. sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 ecwt., sacked, 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75 cwt. sacked, 


delivered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6 cwt., f.o.b. 
warehouse Ft. Worth. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
price unchanged at $5.45 cwt. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; 
ply ample; $5.75 per 100 Ib. truck load. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Los Angeles: Demand light; trend steady; 
a unit 


sup- 


supply adequate; $1 of protein, 
sacked. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply spotty; 


$69. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffici- 
ent; 85%-87% protein $72.50@75 nominal 
sacked, f.o.b. trucks north Texas plants. 


FISH MEAL 


Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 

93. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $1.65 per protein unit, 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.35 per unit of protein, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $1.50 per unit, 
f.o.b. Coast; 65%, $110@112. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; local production 60% protein, 
$1.55 unit, sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; trend slow; sup- 
ply adequate; 60% menhaden meal, $90 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $125 ton, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slowed up again; supply 
liberal: trend steady; sacked: menhaden, 
East Coast $92@95, Gulf $92@95; menhaden 


scrap, East Coast $88@91, Gulf $88@91; 
Canadian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 
protein. 


supply good; trend 
$1065 bulk; 


Baffalo: Demand fair; 
barely steady; 60% menhaden, 
$110 sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; supply ade- 
quate; trend weak; $112 per ton sacked, 
Chicago, 

Omaha: 
trend strong; 
Omaha, 

New Orleans: 
supply normal; 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $92, 
seattered August; 60% protein menhaden 
$99, delivered Ft. Worth. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; Gulf menhaden down $5 to $100@105, 


supply plentiful; 
$115, f.0.b. 


Demand good; 
60% menhaden, 


Demand dull; 
menhaden 60% 
scrap $89@91, 


trend easy; 
$92@95, 
sacked, 


sacked, truck lots, Minneapolis; 70% Cana- 
dian herring unchanged at $1.60 a unit, 
f.o.b West Coast, immediate shipment: 


Alaskan herring steady at $1.52 a unit, f.0.b. 
West Coast; West Coast 60% blended steady 
at $118@121, sacked, delivered Minneapolis. 

Denver: Demand medium; trend steady; 
supply short; $1.52 per protein unit, f.o.b 
West Coast. 

Cincinati: 
supply adequate; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


$132. 
HAY 


Portland, Ore.: Demand moderate; supply 


trend unchanged; alfalfa $29@34 per 


ample; 

ton, baled, Portland-Seattle 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; U.S. No. 1 Imperial $34@35: U.S 
No. 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 2 leafy $29@30; 


U.S. No. 2 green $30@31; U.S. No. 2 $27@28. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply normal; hay, local, any 
variety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, 
any variety $18@20; new straw now plen- 


tiful 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient; 
new crop, prairie $19@21, alfalfa $18@ 
22, baled 


Boston: o——. quiet; supply ample; No. 
2 timothy, $40@4 

Ogden: Supply Salis 2nd crop harvested 
in excellent shape; $20 per ton in the field; 
$23 per ton in the barn. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24.50@ 25.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@ 
44; No. 2 $40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal 
$30@32; No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, 
delivered Texas common points. 

Cincinnati: Little demand; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24; wheat 
or oat straw $18. 


HOMINY FEEDS 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady to 


higher; supply ample; white, $40.70 bulk; 
yellow, $40.70 bulk. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


trend unchanged; $42.50 per ton sacked, 
Chicago; $38 per ton bulk, Chicago. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $46 ton, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $49.50 bulk, Boston 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; $39.50. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


nearby, $48.50; October-December, $49. 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $47@48.50 sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow, $38. 


Demand slow; trend steady 
white or yellow, 


Kansas City: 
to easier; supply ample; 
$31.50@32. 

Cincinnati: 
supply 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
0. 


adequate; $41.5 
LINSEED MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; local production 31% 


protein, $71@72, new crop. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $70. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand slow; trend high- 
er; supply tight; $84 sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend easy; $72.50 bulk; $78.50@79 sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; trend steady to stronger: solvent 
Process $52.50@54; old process $58@58.50, 
Minneapolis. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; supply fair; 
trend firm; $69 per ton, Chicago (expeller); 
$64.50 per ton, Chicago (solvent) 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; Mineapolis basis, sol- 
vent, $53; expeller, $58.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow: trend strong; 
supply light; old process, $77 ton, sacked, 
down 50¢ ton; new process, $71.50 ton, 
sacked, up $1 ton. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; supply 
ample; 34% solvent, $58.80 bulk; 32% old 
process, $63.80, Omaha basis. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
34%, $78 sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $71. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 34%, $70. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffict- 
ent; 34% protein, solvent $69.50 August rai! 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; $71.30 sack, Denver 

Minneapoli Solvent steady to a little 


firmer at $53@53.50; expeller at $58.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $54.50, old 


process $60.50, Minneapolis. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 65%, $175 sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; sacks, No. 1, in uneven weight bags, 
$39.50 
Milwaukee: 
trend higher; 
@39 per ton odd weight; 


Demand good; supply fair; 
$32@32.50 per ton bulk: $38.50 
$40.50@41 per ton 


even weights, 100 Ib. bags. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $37.50@38, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1, $36 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
50%, $77.50 sacked, f.o0.b. plant 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% protein, $1.55 unit. 

Ogden: Supply good; $75 per ton, 50% 
protein, in 100 Ib. bags 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple: $1.40 per unit of protein. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $76@81 sacked. 

Omaha: Demand very good; supply short; 
trend strong; $80 bulk 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $75@80 ton, sacked. 


St. Paul: Demand slow; supply ample; 
price unchanged at $77@83 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair: 50% meat and bone scraps, 
$75. Cincinnati 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend firm; sacks, 50% protein, $75@80 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; 50% meat scraps, $72.50 bulk; 
$77.50 sacked. 

Portiand, Ore.: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend lower; $73.50 sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $72 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1.10 


converted 50%, $67.50 
Demand good; trend firm; 
50%, $75 


per protein unit; 
Kansas City: 


supply ample; 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; 
meat and bone 50%, $70 bulk, $73 sacked, 
f.o.b, Ft. Worth 

Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; $67.50, f.0.b. plant. 

MILLFEEDS 

Minneapolis: Prices down; bran $33.50@ 
34: middlings $35.50; red dog $47.50@49. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; sacked bran, $34.50@35: bulk 
bran, $30.50@31:; sacked shorts, $37.50@38; 
bulk shorts, $34@34.50; bulk middlings, $31 
@ 21.50 

Wichita: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; basis Kansas City: bran $35.75@ 
36.25, shorts $38.75@39.25 sacked; bran ad- 


vanced $2 and shorts $1.50, compared with 


the preceding week. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings ade- 
quate; bran bulk $40, burlaps $43 50@44; 
gray shorts bulk $43, burlaps $46@46.50; 
bulk middlings $41.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; bran unchanged to 50¢ higher, 
shorts 50¢ to $1 lower and midds. un- 
changed, compared with previous week. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend easy; supply 
ample; sacked bran, $36; sacked gray 
shorts, $39: bulk standard midds., $33, all 
Omaha basis. 

St. Louis: Sacked bran, $40; shorts, $43; 


bulk bran, $35; middlings, $36. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady to 
supply adequate; bran, $39; mid- 
Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; middlings, $47 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unsettled; bran, $43.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $46.50; red dog, $61 60. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked bran $45.50 @ 46.26; 
bulk bran, $41.50@42.25; sacked shorts, $49 

49.75: bulk shorts, $45@45.75; bulk midds., 


@ 
$43.50@ 44.25. 
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Louisville: Demand fair to good; supply 
ample; trend strong; bran, $47.10 ton, 
sacked, up $2.50 ton; mixed feed, $49.10 
ton, sacked, up $2 ton; shorts, $51.60 ton, 


sacked, up $1.50 ton. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply ample; wheat bran, $39.70 bulk; gray 
shorts, $42.20 bulk; standard midds., $40.70 
bulk 

Portland, Ore.: Demand fair; supply tight; 
trend higher; $39@40. 

Ogden: Supply good; To Utah and Idaho: 
Red bran and millrun, $34; midds., $39. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun, $41; midds., 
$46. To California: Red bran and millrun, 
$41.50; midds., $46.50, f.0.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to easier; shorts $42, bran $39, mill- 
run $40.50. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; millfeed, $42.50; red bran, $46.75. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; short sup- 
ply; trend firmer; standard milirun, $440 
44.50; red bran, $48. 


MINERAL FEED 

Portiand, Ore.: Demand good; 
steady; supply ample; $44@45 sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $113 per ton tn 60 
Ib. blocks; $103 per ton, granular 60 Ib. 
bags. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffictent; 
all-purpose with todine, 50 Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Sioux City: 60 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


trend 


mineral blocks $4 each. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $70; 


mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 50 Ib. paper bags). 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with lfodine $70, sacked. 


MOLASSES 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 14¢ per gal., f.o.b. Albany. 


Demand fair; supply normal; 
10¢ gal., tank car lots, f.o.b. 


Louisville: 
trend strong; 
Gulf ports 

New York: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend slow; 14¢ gal., Albany; 13%¢ Balti- 
more and New York; $28 per ton Buffalo. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend firm; 9%@10¢ per gal. f.0.b. New 
Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%@9¢ gal., tank cars an 
trucks; 600 Ib. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; supply tight; 


trend strong; blackstrap 10@10%¢ gallon, 
t.o.b. New Orleans. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; blackstrap, 10¢ per 
gallon, tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample; $20.60, f.0.b. tank 
cars; $20.75, f.0.b. tank trucks. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Price holding steady at $30 
tank truck, delivered. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$20.75, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, 

Boston: Demand improved; 
quate; 14¢ gallon in tank cars, 


supply ade- 


St. Louis: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend strong; 10%¢ gal. tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


cient; blackstrap 10%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $24.65, seller's 
market price on date of shipment, 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ per gal., New Orleans; $30.30 
ton, Denver, 


NIACIN 
New York: 60% $1@1.20 Ib. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Demand easier; trend lower; 
reground oat feed, $20; No. 1 
$71; feeding 


Chicago: 
supply fair; 
fine ground feeding oat meal, 
rolled oats, $75. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend almost sta- 
$31.30 


tionary; supply normal; reground, 
ton, sacked, down 60¢ ton; rolled, $82.80 
ton, sacked, unchanged; feeding, $78.80 ton, 
sacked, unchanged; pulverized, $62.50 ton, 
sacked, up 20¢ ton; crimped, $67.39 ton, 
sacked, down 60¢ ton. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $49; domestic demand 
slow, supply light $31: Canadian oatfeed 


demand slow, supply light, $32.60 sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed, 10% protein, $42.20, re- 
ground $31.20 sacked, new jutes. 


Boston: Demand good; supply fair; white 
pulverized, sacked, $56; reground oat feed, 
sacked, $34. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
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changed; supply limited; local production 
vulverized, $63 sacked. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weaker; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat- 
feed, $30.75 bulk. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

supply adequate; pulverized white oats $47 
@53. 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged; feeding 
rolled oats $77; feeding oatmeal $66; pul- 
verized $45.50; reground oat feed $24; 
crimped $59.50. 

Portiand, Ore.: Demand limited; supply 
more plentiful; trend lower; $53@54.50. 


OYSTER SHELL 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $26.05 
in paper 

Leauisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 60 Ib. paper sacks $23.70, in 25 lb. paper 
sacks $25.96. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, Bastern $26, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25@26 papers. 

Leos Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40 sacked. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $27@36 sacked. 


PEANUT OTL, MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


trend unchanged; 26% $42 sacked, $38 bulk, 
both Chicago. 


PEAT MOSS 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend, 


firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; truck loads $3.45 bale, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, 

Portland, Ore.: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $3@3.15 per 5.6 
cu. ft. bale. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 5.6 cu. 
bales, $3.65. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


le. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


ba 
2.99, f.0.b. pier. 


Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


San 
$3.65 per bale. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums, $1.35; 200 Ib. in 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 o Kansas City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


100 Ib. drums, $1.35; 100 Ib. drums, $1.38; 
25 Ib. drums, $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard biends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 100 
lb. drums §$1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.23% Ib., all delivered. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $75. 
Leos Angeles: Demand light; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $1.40 unit of protein, 
sacked, 

Ft, Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein, $78@82.50 nominal, sacked, 
f.o.b. north Texas plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib. 
mixtures. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
$43 sacked; polish, $47 sacked. 
Demand limited; supply 
trend steady; California production 
high fat content, bran, $48 sacked. 

: Demand slow; supply limited; 

rice bran, $32@33, f.0.b. south Texas rice 

mills; hulls, $5.50 sacked, f.0.b. mills, 
SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor; ground in sacks, $36 N.Y., L&R; 
unground in bulk, $31 N.Y. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; unground grain screen- 
ings, $22@23, Cincinnati. 

Minneapolis: Finally, some Canadian sup- 
plies available, at $20; very few domestics; 
lights at $13@23, mediums $24@33, heavies 
$34@43; 15% at $40. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; ground grain, $34; Canadian 
$23.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

(Sacked) 
Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $26.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77 @ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@ 25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUM 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; trend weaker; milo, $2.12% ecwt. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; No. 2 yellow milo, $1.93@1.95 per 
ewt. delivered Texas common points, 
Ogden: Supply ample; $43@44 per ton. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $63, 50% $69, sacked; 44% $60, 50% 
$66 bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44%, $49.50 bulk, Decatur. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $50.50 per ton, bulk, De- 
eatur. 

Omaha: Demand poor; supply ample; 


trend easy; 44%, $63.60 delivered Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply light, bit scarce; $62.90 ton, sacked, 
up $1 ton. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent, $53.50, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $61@51.50, Decatur. 

Minneapolis: Slow feed demand and heavy 
production have pushed price down from $46 
last week to $44@44.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72.90. 

Boston: Demand improved; supply steady; 
44%, $49; 50%, $54, both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; supply am- 
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ple; trend steady; 44% solvent process, 
$48.50@49, Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; supply good; 
trend easy; $59@60 bulk; $61@63 sacked. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44%, $62.50. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% protein, $69@ 
71 (50% protein, $74@76). 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $72.90. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44%, $54. 

Portland, Ore.: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend higher; $73.40. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; 44%, $60.60 August; $62 September- 
October-November-December; 50%, $67.60 
August; $70 September-October-November- 
December. 

TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 60% digester, $69@70. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60%, $77.50 sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply good; 
trend steady; 60%, $76@81 sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $73. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; sacks, 60% protein, $75@80. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend steady; 60% digester, $75, Cincinnati. 

St. Paul: Slow demand; supply ample; 
unchanged at $75@80. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80 ton, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand very good; trend strong; 
supply short; $80. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
60% digester, $76 sacked, Ft. Worth. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
5¢ Ib., f.0.b. south Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 60 Ib. $1.50, 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $66@68, cottons. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; commercial grade $60, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Price down again slightly 
to $56. 


SYSTEMS 


(Continued from page 1) 


try industry in the Northeast author- 
ized by the committee at its kickoff 
meeting last January. Included in the 
report of this study was the first draft 
of a proposed standard egg production 
record form. 

Purpose of Form 

Purpose of the form, the eport 
stated, is the standardization of, rec- 
ords and establishment of a common 
language and terminology for use in 
production record-keeping. The form 
is designed to be kept in units of days 
and weeks (not months) and to pro- 
vide constant, up-to-date information 
on eggs per hen housed, feed per hen 
housed and percentage of livability. It 
would also establish a standard lay- 
ing year starting at 20 weeks of age 
and running through 80 weeks of age. 
Such a form, the report emphasized, 
will set the stage for tying all the 
other problems to one set of records 
and a standard terminology. 

A preliminary draft of the form 
will be checked by college experts as 
well as members of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. When ap- 
proved, it will be made available to 
the industry. 

A simple, yet adequate system of 
poultry record keeping is vital to the 
well-being of the industry, the com- 
mittee agreed. As Carroll Dunham, 
NEPPCO vice president who heads 
the group, declared: “The intelligent 
use of credit depends upon a thorough 
knowledge of financial structure of 
the poultry business. To get financing 
in today’s tight money market, the 
poultryman must be able to compare 
his cost and income figures not only 
with his own past performance, but 
also with industry averages. He must 
be able to evaluate his success poten- 
tial in relation to economic trends 
both within and without his indus- 
try.” 

To hurdle farmer resistance to rec- 
ord keeping, the committee concluded 
that an acceptable system must be 
not only standardized but also simpli- 
fied. In this fashion, it could provide 
the “bench marks” that would enable 
poultrymen and those who extend 
credit to accurately compare one op- 
eration with another. 


Introduction Through School 


The proposed standard system of 
poultry record keeping, the commit- 
tee agreed, might be introduced to 


the industry by some type of “school” 
with its first target those in the credit 
field such as bankers, accountants, 
feed industrymen, equipment dealers 
and hatcherymen. It would be aimed 
at teaching the business of egg, broil- 
er and turkey production and market- 
ing backed by the type of “chicken 
arithmetic” needed to make an ac- 
curate evaluation. 

“Not only must we supply poultry- 
men with the necessary tools to meas- 
ure their financial success and credit 
standing, but we must go one step 
further by making these tools the 
norm of the financial world as well,” 
Mr. Dunham concluded. 

The committee plans to meet again 
in the fall after the production record 
forms have been finalized and the 
first draft of a uniform accounting 
system developed. 

In addition to Mr. Dunham, those 
attending the Washington session in- 
cluded Dean McNeal, chairman of the 
board of AFMA and executive vice 
president of The Pilisbury Co., Min- 
neapolis; Dr. John C. Hammond, 
AFMA director and vice president 
and treasurer of O. A. Newton & Son 
Co., Bridgeville, Del.; Dr. Paul E. 
Newman, former AFMA director and 
executive vice president of the Bea- 
con Milling Co., Division of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Cayuga, N.Y.; 
J. D. Sykes, AFMA director and vice 
president of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis: W. E. Glennon, AFMA presi- 
dent; Oakley M. Ray, AFMA director 
of market research; Ernest F. Smith, 
Jr., NEPPCO president; Dr. Alfred 
Van Wagenen, NEPPCO director of 
research and development, and Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, NEPPCO executive 
secretary. 


AWARD 


(Continued from page 1) 


authored 25 scientific papers in the 
last three years on nutrition of tur- 
keys and has contributed basic infor- 
mation applicable to practical feed- 
ing. Most of his research work has 
centered on the amino acids, trace 
elements, pigments, inhibitors and 
muscular dystrophy. His discovery of 
the binding action on zinc by soybean 
protein and its release by a chelat- 
ing agent, may be of extreme im- 
portance in animal utilization of 
other nutrients, it was stated. 


New Yorker 

Dr. Kratzer is a native of New 
York state and graduated from Cor- 
nell University with a B.S. degree in 
poultry husbandry. He then moved to 
the University of California as a re- 
search assistant and was awarded his 
Ph.D. degree in animal nutrition. 
Thereafter, he was named associate 
professor of poultry husbandry at the 
Colorado A & M College. In 1945, 
he returned to the University of Cali- 
fornia as assistant professor and rose 
through the ranks as associate pro- 
fessor in 1949 and professor in 1955. 

Dr. Kratzer is a member of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American 
Chemical Society, the Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine, the 
American Institute of Nutrition and 
Poultry Science Assn. 

13th Winnér 

He is the 13th poultry scientist to 
receive the annual AFMA poultry nu- 
trition award. Previous winners were: 
Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers University 
(1959); Dr. Fredric W. Hill, Cornell 
University (1958); Dr. Lloyd D. Mat- 
terson, University of Connecticut 
(1957); Dr. J. S. Slinger, Ontario 
Agricultural College (1956); Dr. H. 
M. Scott, University of Illinois 
(1955); Dr. E. P. Singsen, University 
of Connecticut (1954); Dr. G. F. 
Combs, University of Maryland 
(1953); Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell Uni- 
versity (1952); Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas 
A & M College (1951); Dr. W. W. 
Cravens, University of Wisconsin 
(1950); Dr. James McGinnis, State 
College of Washington (1949) and 
Dr. H. R. Bird, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (1948). 
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Hog, Dairy Prices 
Help Improve Index 


Of Farmers’ Prices 


WASHINGTON — Seasonally high- 
er prices for dairy products led an 
advance of four-fifths of 1% in the 
index of prices received by farmers 
to 238% of its 1910-14 average during 
the month ended July 15, the US. 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced. 

Also contributing to the advance 
were higher prices reported for most 
vegetables, cotton, hogs and potatoes. 
Most important price declines were 
reported for cattle, peaches and 
wheat, and the mid-July index still 
was slightly more than 1% below a 
year earlier. 

For the third consecutive month, 
feed prices drifted downward, with 
the index off a half of 1% since mid- 
June to 195, USDA notes. This was 
the lowest since last December, and 
2% below last July when the index 


Feed: Average Prices Paid by Farmers, 
15, 1960 _with 


July 


June 
15 15, 
1959 


_ 1960 


July 
15, 


Commodity and unit 
1960 


Alfalfa hay, baled, ton . 28.4 30.4 29.7 
Other hay, baled ton .. 26.1 28.0 28.0 
Cottonseed meal, 
4.20 4.05 4.04 
Soybean meal, 44% cwt 4.26 4.05 4.03 
2.77 2.85 2.78 
Middlings, cwt. 2.93 2.93 2.92 
Corn meal, cwt 3.25 3.16 3.15 
Scratch grain, 3.93 87 3.86 
Laying mash, 4.47 4.33 4.31 
Poultry ration costs, cwt. 3.43 3.36 3.34 
Broiler growing 
Turkey growing 
Chick starter mash, cwt. 4.97 4.81 78 
Mixed dairy feed, 
under 29% prot., cwt. 3.67 3.63 3.62 
Mixed dairy feed, 
over 29%, cwt. ...... 4.44 4.39 4,36 
Mixed hog feed, 
14-18%, 4.11 402 3.98 
Mixed hog feed, 
over 29%, cwt. ...... 5.39 5.22 5.14 
—index numbers— 
(1910-14100) 
rices paid 
@rmers .. 199 196 195 


was 199. The index fell from 198 in 
mid-May to 196 in mid-June to the 
195 figure in mid-July. The index still 
is well below the 231 10-year aver- 
age for feed prices paid by farmers. 

The usual upturn in wholesale milk 
prices from the seasonal low in June 
was primarily responsible for the 4% 
rise in this index during the month, 
USDA notes. At 244% of its 1910 av- 
erage in mid-July, it was about 1% 
higher than a year earlier. It equalled 
the indexes for July 1956 and 1957, 
and, with these exceptions, was the 
highest for the month since 1953. 
Farmers received an average of $3.96 
per hundred Ib. for milk sold whole- 
sale to plants and dealers during July. 
This was 16¢ more than in June and 
4¢ more than for July, 1959. The av- 
erage price received for milkfat in 
cream in mid-July was practically 
unchanged from both a month and a 
year earlier. Mid-July prices received 
for milk sold by farmers directly to 
consumers averaged about 1% more 
than both a month and year earlier. 

For the second consecutive month, 
prices received by farmers for hogs 
increased as prices for other species 
receded. As a result, the meat ani- 
mal index changed only slightly from 
June, a 3 point (1%) decline to 302. 
Marketings of cattle during the four 
weeks ending July 16 were down 
slightly from the previous four weeks 
and slightly above a year earlier. 
Marketings of hogs, however, during 
the four-week period were down 8% 
from the preceding four weeks and 
10% below a year earlier, as indi- 
cated by receipts at leading markets. 
The index was down from the April 
and May level—the highest so far 
this year—and was 4% below a year 
earlier. 

A reduction in the seasonally ad- 
justed index of farm wage rates was 
primarily responsible for the third 
of 1% decline in the index of prices 
paid for commodities, interest, taxes 
and farm wage rates during the 
month ended July 15. Wage rates 
rose, but less than usual. At 298, the 
parity index was the highest July 


Farm 7m Commodity-F eed Price Ratios 


East West “West 
New Mid- North North South 
U.S. Eng. Ati. Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
July, 1960 3.7 4.0 45 3.9 3.3 3.8 3.6 3.3 3.4 2.7 
June, yy 3.8 45 4.7 4.0 3.1 4.0 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.0 
July, 1959 3.2 3.5 4.1 3.3 2.4 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.3 2.7 
Average (1949-58) ........ 5.5 
Average (July, 1949-58) .. 5.3 
Broilers: 
3.9 4.3 4.7 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 
3.8 4.1 45 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.9 40 
3.3 3.5 4.2 3.7 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.6 3.7 
FEED— 
1968 6.9 7.8 8.0 7.0 8.3 6.2 7.1 64 69 6.2 
June “~ 7.1 7.7 8.6 7.0 8.3 6.4 7.0 6.9 6.6 6.6 
SS re 6.5 6.8 8.0 6.5 7.4 6.0 5.9 6.3 6.4 5.8 
Average SO) 8.4 
Average (July, 1949-58) 8.0 
July 9.4 2.5 8.9 8.7 8.7 10.5 9.3 9.9 8.2 
June 9.3 11.4 9.9 8.9 8.8 10.2 10.1 9.3 9.3 8.0 
July, a Ba 12.2 10.2 7.9 7.8 9.7 8.3 95 7.8 
Average (1949-58) ........ 1.1 
Average (July, 1949-58) .. 10.5 
East West 
North North North South South 
Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent West 
MILK-FEED— 
d 1.33 1.36 61.49 «1.60 1.44 1.30 
June, . 1.21 1.30 1. 1.56 1.38 1.26 
Joly, .33 1.33 1.25 1.44 1.57 1.39 1.28 
Average (1949-58) .. 
Average (July, 1949-58) .. 1.20 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
July, 1960 7 20.9 27.1 17.0 18.7 
Jenne, 1968 4 20.46 26.8 16.6 18.4 
0 19.9 26.4 16.2 18.2 
Average (/949-58) 22.2 
Average (July, 1949-58) .. 21.4 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
North Ratios represent number of pounds of 
U.S. Cent. poultry feed equal in vaive to | Ib. live 
HOG- wendy farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
July, 1960 . 15.2 15.7 pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
June, 1960 14.8 15.1 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
July, 1959 11.9 12.0 equal to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
Averege (1949-58) . -. 148 14.3 of corn equal to 100 ib. hog. increases 
Average (July, 1949- 58)... 14.0 14.2 in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 

companying commodity- ict price ratios: 
New England: Main New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 


necticut. 
Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
ania. 
North Afiantic: eid England and Mid-At- 
Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 
West North Central: cman. lowa, Mis- 


lantic states combin 
IHinois, 
N 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


East North Central: Indiana, 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 


South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
arolina, Georgia, Florida 

East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 


Oklahoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 


Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 


West: Combination of the two above. 


index of record, 1% under the high 
recorded last April. 

As the index of prices received ad- 
vanced during the month and the in- 
dex of prices paid including interest, 
taxes and farm wage rates declined, 
the parity ratio rose one point to 80, 
which was 1% below a year earlier. 


GALVIN 


(Continued from page 1) 


excess of the 10-year (1949-58) aver- 
age. 

One cannot help but wonder about 
this matter of corn production. The 
combined 1958, 1959 and 1960 crops 
(latter one based on Mr. Galvin’s es- 
timate) make a total of 12,354 million 
bushels for an average of 4,118 mil- 
lion bushels. Lay that figure along- 
side the 1949-58 average and one finds 
that the average for these last three 
years exceeds the long-term average 
by 850 million bushels. These non- 
recourse loans at levels well in excess 
of the open market price have done 
almost as much to increase corn pro- 
duction as did the perfection of all of 
the numerous hybrid strains. 


Forecast Comparisons 
Table 1 shows Mr. Galvin’s August, 
1960 forecast, the July 1 official one, 
final for 1959, and the 10-year aver- 
age for the 10 main corn producing 
states. 


Corn Plant Condition 

Touching on the subject of the con- 
dition of the growing corn plant, Mr. 
Galvin sets it at 82% vs. 87% of 
normal a year ago. Despite the late 
start in the central states, he said, 
the crop generally has made rapid 
growth. In the southwestern group of 
states, prospects run from good to 
excellent but in portions of the south 
central Gulf area, they are somewhat 
below normal. The northwestern 
states have suffered some damage and 
the crop generally would benefit from 
moisture. 

As to oats, there has been a marked 
pickup in the yield per acre prospect 
according to this crop expert. Mr. 
Galvin sets the national figure at 45.2 
bu. to the acre. This is far ahead of 
both last year’s final and the 10-year 
averages of 37.7 and 35.7 bu., respec- 
tively. Mr. Galvin’s Aug. 1 estimate 
for the national oat crop calls for a 
production of 1,239 million bushels. 
This is nearly 100 million bushels 
more than the government figured a 
month ago and while well above last 
year’s small crop, it will fall short of 
the 10-year average by about 65 mil- 
lion bushels. Roughly speaking, the 
states that are the largest producers 
of corn are also the banner ones on 
oats—the sole exceptions being addi- 
tion of North Dakota and deletion of 
Missouri. Details covering production 
in the 10 main oat producing states 
are given in Table 2. 

Wheat Production 

Mr. Galvin’s figures on wheat pro- 
duction as of Aug. 1 show a cut of 
10 million bushels on spring, but this 
was more than offset by his boost of 


TABLE 1—Corn Production for 10 States 
(final 000,000 omitted) 


Galvin July Final 10 yr. avg. 
Aug., 1960 ‘i960 1959 1949-58 

Ohio 245,952 238,144 250,992 196,896 
Indiana 339,698 345,177 336,350 253,895 
Winois 621,120 631,472 673,350 511,523 
Michigan 119,932 109,968 125,57! 85,949 
Wis. 152,130 143,832 179,790 142,251 
Minn. 333,999 320,90! 334,278 271,708 
lowa 737,006 698,885 830,346 564,790 
Missouri 255.465 238,434 257,345 154,20! 
So. Dak. 129,600 113,400 79,774 105,923 
Neb. 333,183 333,183 350,906 209,117 


TABLE 2—Oct Production in 10 States 
(final 000 omitted) 


Galvin July Final 10 yr. avg. 


Aug., 1960 _ 1960 _1959 1949-58 
Ohio 64,790 55,385 52,256 47,835 
Indiana 47,340 41,028 32,175 49,139 
Minois 100,594 91,104 89,320 137,34! 
Michigan 40,333 31,201 38,540 47,686 
Wis. 122,564 101,35! 128,100 134,134 
Minn 211,205 203,235 176,763 186,768 
lowa 187,726 175,483 186,490 213,827 
No. Dak. 74,196 70,074 38,538 52,980 
So. Dak. 114,996 106,782 40,385 94,171 
Neb. 40,926 36,618 29,326 47,834 
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34 million bushels on winter wheat. 
The latter was due to revisions be- 
cause of the exceptionally high yields 
in Colorado, Nebraska and both west- 
ern and northwestern Kansas. On the 
other hand, he whittled down the 
spring wheat prospect in both Da- 
kotas and much of Montana due to 
the scorching hot temperatures which 
forced maturity and brought on low- 
er yields per acre especially on late 
planted fields. Mr. Galvin's estimates 
call for 247,413,000 bu. on spring and 
1,124,157,000 bu. on winter wheats. 

As in the case of corn, his estimate 
on soybeans at 557,342,000 bu. came 
as a surprise to many in the trade 
because of the backwardness of the 
crop as a whole up to late July, par- 
ticularly in some of the northern 
areas. As in corn again, he showed a 
remarkably high yield per acre at 23.6 
bu.—within 4/10 of a bushel of last 
year’s official one. 


Red Meat Output 
Up 9% from 1959 


WASHINGTON — Output of red 
meat by commercial slaughter plants 
totaled 2,241 million pounds in June, 
9% above June, 1959, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This was approximately the same as 
the May, 1960, production. Commer- 
cial meat production includes slaugh- 
ter in federally inspected and other 
commercial slaughter plants but ex- 
cludes farm slaughter. 

Production of red meat for the first 
six months of the year totaled 13,462 
million pounds, 7% above the 12,540 
million pounds produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1959. 

Of the January-June production, 
6,982 million pounds were beef, up 
9% from last year; 469 million 
pounds were veal, up 8% from last 
year; 5,642 million pounds were pork, 
up 5% from the preceding year, and 
369 million pounds were lamb and 
mutton, up 1% from 1959. 

Six-Month Beef Slaughter 

The number of cattle slaughtered 
during the six month period was 10% 
above that for the comparable period 
of 1959. The number of calves was 
up 4%; hog slaughter was up 6%, 
and sheep and lamb slaughter was up 
1%. 

Beef production during June, 1,244 
million pounds, was 12% above the 
1,109 million pounds produced in 
June, 1959. The number of cattle 
slaughtered for the month totaled 
2,196,700 head, 14% above the 1,926,- 
000 head in June, 1959, and 5% above 
May, 1960. June slaughter cattle av- 
eraged 995 lb. per head live weight. 
This was 13 Ib. less than June, 1959, 
and 10 Ib. less than May. 

Veal production was 85 million 
pounds, up 12% from both June, 1959, 
and May, 1960. The number of calves 
slaughtered this June totaled 624,- 
000 head, 11% above June, 1959, and 
8% above May. Calves slaughtered 
weighed 247 Ib. per head live weight, 
12 pounds more than June, 1959, and 
11 lb. more than May. 


Pork Production 

Pork production for June totaled 
852 million pounds, 3% above a year 
earlier, but 6% below a month earl- 
ier. The hog kill for June was 6,097,- 
400 head, 4% above a year earlier, 
but 6% below a month earlier... The 
average live weight of hogs slaugh- 
tered during June was 242 Ib. per 
head, 4 lb. less than a year earlier 
but 3 lb. more than a month earlier. 

Lamb and mutton production in 
June was 60 million pounds, 11% 
above a year earlier, but 2% below a 
month earlier. Sheep and lambs 
slaughtered during the month totaled 
1,311,100 head, 10% above a year 
earlier and 4% above a month earlier. 
Live weight of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered during June averaged 95 
lb. per head. That was 1 lb. more 
than a year earlier, but 3 Ib. less than 
a month earlier. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


Conn. Penn Ind. m Mo. Del. Md. 
v4 756 958 167 777 2,436 2,130 
832 1,002 127 768 2,319 152 
436 828 908 746 2,208 
456 872 649 70 789 2,212 24 
482 782 765 2,198 261 
516 82! 756 133 2,202 
440 758 772 107 760 2,176 154 
534 83! 800 109 739 1,868 233 
3% 752 737 114 924 1,887 2,271 
415 788 749 84 787 1,765 2,212 
W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga Fla. Ala. Miss 
573 3,556 386 8,078 25! 4,351 744 
528 3,689 355 7,923 233 4,442 608 
62! 3,526 386 7,473 228 4410 1.687 
608 3,504 360 7,710 213 4,248 703 
5e9 3,584 375 7,690 233 4,164 778 
574 3,356 340 7,449 204 4,265 695 
625 3,364 377 7,298 209 4,057 706 
625 3,237 40! 7,142 212 3,856 2,511 
683 3,235 324 6,776 243 3,934 2,463 
508 3,077 2% 6,640 i968 3,659 2,191 

Total 22 areas 

le Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1960 1969 
48) 2,706 349 233 087 «639,709 
$33 2,658 385 290 1,142 39,360 34,79) 
482 2,59! 360 268 1,236 «639,118 36,135 
589 2,473 284 262 1,197 386,446 34,516 
55! 2,482 389 329 1,133 38,1809 34,136 
556 2,331 349 270 1,105 37,449 34,340 
449 2,217 326 30! 1,098 36,547 33,667 
442 2,179 366 258 1,018 35,82! 33.88! 
July 23 2,113 354 234 920 «634.898 33,455 

July 30 433 2,126 309 228 947) 33,491 2, 


Pillsbury Co. Sets 
Sales Record; Net 
Earnings Rank 2nd 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co. recorded a new peak in sales dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended May 31. 
Sales totaled $373,818,795, up $8,479,- 
653 from the preceding year, accord- 
ing to the company’s annual report. 

Net earnings of $6,541,094 were 
down $1,371,951 from last year. Earn- 
ing per share equalled $3.04 com- 
pared with $3.80 last year. 

In the firm's 91st annual report, 
Paul S. Gerot, president, and Philip 
W. Pillsbury, board chairman, com- 
mented on the following activities 
of the year: 

Capital expenditures of $9,415,000 
for new plants and the modernization 
and expansion of existing plants; de- 
veiopments in research and techno- 
logical areas which will support 
product growth in new and existing 
fields; new products for new and ex- 
isting markets; the entry into the 
non-food consumer field with the Tidy 
House line of cleaning products and 
the development of business in for- 
eign countries. 

They said earnings were reduced 
by adverse economic conditions in the 
formula feed, soy processing and 
commodity merchandising industries; 
higher marketing expenditures for 
consumer products; lower margins 
and by-product recoveries from the 
sale of bakery flour and strikes at 
two major plants. . 


Agricultural Upturn 

The annual report said of the agri- 
cultural area of the firm’s operations, 
that the formula feed division should 
see an upturn. It states that the ag- 
ricultural industry shows signs of 
pulling out of the unfavorable eco- 
nomic period which has been preva- 
lent during the past 18-24 months. 

To take advantage of revolutionary 
changes in the feed industry, Pills- 
bury’s feed division has, during the 
last six months, initiated changes 
within its organization and has al- 
tered the concept of “doing business 
to fit the challenges and opportuni- 
ties of the industry,” the report said. 

“Plants where production costs and 
long-term feeding trends are not fa- 
vorable to growth are eliminated. 
There is a single plant manager at 
each plant and he is responsible for 
that plant’s making a profit.” 

The company stated that now the 
loca! manager is in a position to re- 
act swiftly and profitably to local 
market changes. 


Prospects Improved 
The grain merchandising division 
of the company looks forward to the 
coming year with prospect of im- 


proved revenue. Two new offices have 
been opened to augment 20 located 
in principal producing areas. Volume 
of this division reached a new high 
during the year although revenue 
was down slightly and net reduced 
by increased expenses — mainly for 
higher interest rates on funds used 
to carry inventories. 

Returning to a more normal 
growth pattern after an exceptional 
1959 was the feed ingredient mer- 
chandising division. It was reported 
that the volume and revenue of that 
operation continued upward. Total 
production of feed ingredients is ex- 
pected to increase this year which 
would improve the outlook for reve- 
nue, the annual report said. 


New Facilities 


Work in progress on a new flour 
mill in Los Angeles will enable Pills- 
bury to better serve markets for 
flour in that growing area of the 
country, the report states. 

The company exercised an option 
on a 40-acre site for a new consumer 
mix plant in Bridgeton, Mo., near St. 
Louis. 

Four administrative and organiza- 
tional developments during the year 
designed to strengthen Pillsbury re- 
search and development activities in- 
cluded: Salary and title structures 
which will open opportunities for 
scientists doing pure research work; 
the recruitment of highly trained per- 
sonnel; refinements in the project 
concept of work organization which 
brings necessary skills to bear on re- 
search projects and increased appro- 
priations for research and develop- 
ment work, according to the report. 

Overseas business developments 
during the year were flour licensing 
and technical assistance agreements 
in El Salvador and Guatemala, a for- 
mula feed operation in Guatemala 
and a partnership to build a flour mill 
in Ghana. 


Production of Fish 
Meal, Scrap Down 


WASHINGTON — Seventeen thou- 
sand tons of fish meal and scrap were 
produced in the U.S. during May, 
according to figures from the U.S. 
Department of the Interior. That is 
a decline of 36% from 1959. 

Five month figures show 30,000 
tons of meal and scrap were produced 
January through May, 27% below the 
same period of 1959. 

Production of meal and scrap from 
Maine herring in the five months was 
up to 512 tons from 105 tons in 1959; 
Menhaden was down to 16,352 from 
26,699 tons; tuna and mackerel was 
up to 9,542 from 8,531 tons; unclassi- 
fied production was down to 3,324 
from 5,575 tons in 1959, the figures 


show. 


EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 6) 


ment of Agriculture started incorpo- 
rating exchange sales with other con- 
firmed prices.” Exchange sales are 
the dominant factor in these quota- 
tions, according to Mr. Tatum, “and 
the net result is a true picture of 
market prices actually paid for live 
broilers.” 

Another achievement of the ex- 
change has been in the upgrading of 
quality, says Mr. Tatum. “Good pro- 
ducers were simply not getting a top 
price for quality chickens. Now, we 
offer premium broilers under one 
contract and inferior birds are sold 
as another grade, thus rewarding 
competent growers.” 

The Center auction draws broilers 
from several hundred miles, but the 
majority of birds sold at the local 
exchange come from within a 75 mile 
radius of Center. Shelby County and 
the immediate vicinity has the largest 
concentration of broiler production 
in the state, and local capacity is be- 
ing increased annually. 

Unique Operation 

The Southwest Poultry Exchange 
auction is unique in this section and 
the mechanics of its operation do not 
resemble any other agricultural mar- 
keting system. Buyers are seated in 
private booths on the exchange floor. 
Mr. Tatum, who is also the auction- 
eer, obtains bids on an _ electronic 
board, which flashes the price bid by 
each buyer, who makes his offer by 
simply pressing a button in his booth. 
The action of each buyer is inv’sible 
to all other buyers. The seller of any 
particular lot of birds sits at the 
lighted board with Mr. Tatum and 
can observe the progress of bidding. 
If he is dissatisfied with the final bid, 
he may withdraw the lot from the 
day’s sale. 

The exchange is a non-profit or- 
ganization and Mr. Tatum says it has 
satisfactorily met expenses for the 
first year with the commission of $1 
per thousand broilers that it receives 
from sellers. 

Exchange personnel includes Mr. 
Tatum, secretaries Juanice Powell 
and Doris Brown and inspectors Pas- 
cal Adams, Gene Partin and J. T. 
Goodwin. 

There are 35 stockholders in the 
exchange, and each is a member of 
its board of directors. Officers are 
president, Frank Sisco, Nacogdoches; 
first vice president, R. C. Wright, 
Nacogdoches; second vice president, 
Roy Herider, Center; third vice pres- 
ident, Porter Halbert, Hemphill, and 
secretary-treasurer, Harold McDon- 
ald, Center. All officers are members 
of the executive committee along 
with Gene Biddle, Center; Aubrey 
Pilgrim, Pittsburg; Max Wenmohs, 
Jasper; Allen Sturrock, Hemphill, and 
Tim Burgess and Buddy Anderson, 
Nacogdoches. 


Memphis Reopens 
Bean Meal Contracts 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Board of Trade reopened the Eastern 
Trunk Line soybean oil meal contract 
on a 50% basis Aug. 1. That was the 
same contract on the board when 
ETL trading was ceased last fall. 
The original ETL contract was 44%. 

It replaces the Memphis basis con- 
tract, which went on the board after 
ETL trading had been dropped. 

Midwestern processors requested 
that the Memphis Board of Trade re- 
open the ETL market since there was 
no ETL contract available to them. 


Dividends by Dow 

MIDLAND, MICH.—The board of 
directors of Dow Chemical Co. this 
week declared a 2% stock dividend— 
one share for each 50 held—in addi- 
tion to a quarterly cash dividend of 
35¢ per share on its common stock. 

Both dividends are payable to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business Sept. 16. 


Cartoned Egg Contest 
Planned for Northeast 
Council’s Exposition 


TRENTON, N.J.— Brands of car- 
toned eggs known in the Northeast 
will compete for honors in a market 
egg show to be held in conjunction 
with the annual exposition of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council in Syracuse, N.Y. 

The three-day conclave, which 
opens Oct. 4 in the War Memorial 
Building, will spotlight this new com- 
petition as a result of the increasing 
attention being given to improving 
egg quality. Heading up the show 
committee will be Leslie Driggs, New 
York Department of Agriculture egg 
specialist. 

Comparisons 

For producers, distributors and re- 
tailers, the contest forms an ideal 
medium for measuring how their par- 
ticular brand stacks up against oth- 
ers in the Northeast—in quality of 
pack and in all-important sales and 
merchandising features. 

Three classes have been established 
for the event. The first is for car- 
toned eggs with a producer brand. 
This is for producers selling their 
own production under their own name 
or farm name. There are two classes, 
for white and brown eggs—both sub- 
divided into large and medium sizes. 

The second division in the contest 
is for consumer cartoned eggs packed 
under a distributor brand. This is for 
receivers selling wholesale quantities 
under their brand or trade name to 
retail stores. The third division is for 
firms selling eggs at retail in their 
own cartons, under a brand or trade 
name through retail outlets under 
their own management. 

“We expect that consumers and 
consumer publications wiil keep a 
close eye on this competition,” Mr. 
Driggs declared. “In the judging we 
will give 78 points out of a possible 
100 for egg quality. The remaining 
22 will be allocated for such things 
as choice of name, attractiveness of 
package, color and clarity of mes- 


sage.” 
Sept. 12 Deadline 

Sept. 12 has been set as the dead- 
line for entries. Eggs must be deliv- 
ered to the exposition in the War 
Memorial Building by Oct. 3. Each 
contestant will be entitled to have 
only one entry in each weight class. 
No eggs of less than “A” quality will 
be acceptable. Those below will be 
cut in accordance with the score card. 

Applications for entries must be 
sent to the NEPPCO Market Egg 
Show, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
prior to mid-September so that suffi- 
cient space may be allocated for ex- 
hibits. 


Hay Price Factors 


Reverse in Nevada 


RENO, NEV.—Factors that nor- 
mally operate to set Nevada hay 
prices are working in reverse this 
year, according to William V. Neely, 
extension economist at the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

Normally, Nevada hay prices are 
governed by the Los Angeles prices 
less transportation costs to the south- 
ern California area. However, this 
year California fringe area prices 
plus transportation to Nevada are 
setting the Nevada prices. 

The Max C. Fleischmann College 
of Agriculture economist said that 
the change in the operation of the 
pricing factors is a result of a short 
hay crop in Nevada. The short crop 
will also mean that Nevada will be 
importing hay from California in- 
stead of exporting it to California, 
he added. 

California hay delivered in west- 
ern Nevada the week of July 28 was 
commanding a price of $29.50 ton. 
Local alfalfa hay, being of higher 
quality, will probably command a 
premium of a few dollars more a 


ton, he predicted. 
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up rather closely to the week just 
preceding. Demand is anything but 
aggressive but, at the same time, it 
is heavy enough to keep mills operat- 
ing on a 36-40 hour week. 

If anything, the volume of business 
probably is just a very little better 
than during late July, and more or 
less typical of what is to be expected 
following a spring and early summer 
of lush pasture. An excellent crop of 
feed grains is in sight, although 
neither corn nor grain sorghum 
crops will be nearly as large as last 
year. 

However, with carryovers of both 
the latter commodities at all-time 
high levels, the prospective supply of 
farm feeds for 1960-61 is so plentiful 
that it cannot help but have some 
impact on the demand for commercial 
mixed feeds. 


South Central 


This week’s formula feed business 
is about on a par with that of the 
preceding week. Demand is de- 
scribed as being “rather listless.” 
This is in line with expectations, as 
August generally is not noted for 
being a month of aggressive feed de- 
mand. Mill operating time continues 
to vary between four and five days 
at most mills. 

Good pasture conditions are still 
holding down the volume of dairy 
and cattle feed sales. The present 
siege of hot, dry weather gives some 
hope that drying pastures will result 
in a revival of interest in supplemen- 
tal feeding. Pig feed sales are good; 
hog feed sales are down from their 
top level, but together they continue 
as the mainstay of mill operations. 

Ingredient prices hold within a nar- 
row range, and brokers report a slow 
demand. With ample supplies avail- 
able at fairly steady prices, both 
feed manufacturers and dealers are 
following a conservative inventory 


policy. 
Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds continued 
their slow but steady upward move- 
ment this week, with all types of 
feeds, excepting hay, being involved. 
Looking back over the six-month pe- 
riod, manufacturers reported that 
their business volume was only slight- 
ly below that of a year earlier, large- 
ly due to the quite satisfactory pick- 
up recorded during July. 

A favorable factor this summer has 
been the increased rainfall, which has 
eliminated the serious drouth condi- 
tions experienced during the spring 
and summer months of several re- 
cent years. 

According to a weather bureau re- 
port this week, July was a cool 
month, with temperatures averaging 
2.2° below normal; while 4.97 in. of 
rainfall were recorded, or 1.27 in. 
above average. The July weather was 
described oy manufacturers as being 
“nearly perfect” for the growing and 
harvesting of farm crops, and it is 
not now anticipated that any serious 
drouth conditions will develop during 
the fall months. 

Prices for farm animals and eggs 
at valley stockyards and wholesale 
markets moved within narrow price 
ranges this week, with supplies ade- 
quate to meet the draggy demand, 
caused by the absence of many thou- 

sands of vacationing families. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed trading continued to 
hold up throughout Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, with sales of poul- 
try feeds still setting the pace on a 
seasonal basis. 

Offerings of most feed ingredients 
appeared adequate to plentiful, while 
a limited few continued on the scarce 
side. New crop grain harvesting was 
nearing its peak in most sections, 
and provided abundant supplies. This 
factor restricted interest in concen- 
trates to some extent and offset re- 
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cent deterioration of pastures and 
ranges because of hot, dry weather. 

Quotations for soybean and lin- 
seed meals advanced $1 a ton, while 
values increased $1.50 a ton for wheat 
mill feeds. Meat and bone meal list- 
ings declined $3 a ton, while whole 
corn values dropped 75¢, barley was 
off 50¢ a ton, and oats values were 
cut 50¢ to $1 a ton. 

Pacific Northwest hay trading con- 
tinued slow, with prices easier for the 
ample supply. A wide range of $29-34 
continued to rule at Portland and Se- 
attle on a baled basis. 


Elected President 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—David H. Mc- 
Vey, a former vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, has been elected president 
of Capital City Products Co. in Co- 
lumbus, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. MeVey, associated with Gen- 
eral Mills for 30 years, was general 
manager of the feed division when he 
left the company last year. 

Capital City Products Co. is a re- 
finer of vegetable oils and produces 
oleomargarine, shortening and hard 
butter. 


Memphis Site for 
Soybean Meeting 


STUTTGART, ARK. — The great 
expansion in soybean production in 
the mid-south in recent years was be- 
hind the selection of Memphis, Tenn., 
as the site of the joint American Soy- 
bean Assn.-National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn. meetings this year, says 
Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., ASA past president and chair- 
man of the resolutions committee this 
year. 

The 40th annual convention of the 
American Soybean Assn. and the an- 
nual meeting of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Assn. are being held 
Aug. 22-23 at Hotel Peabody, with 
joint afternoon sessions. 

“It may not be generally realized 
that the six mid-south states of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana and Mississippi now 
produce almost a third of the US. 
soybean crop, being second only to 
the North Central states, long the 
center of soybean production,” says 
Mr. Hartz. 

Soybean production took an amaz- 


ing jump—almost tripling—in these 
six states in the five years following 
the last ASA-NSPA meetings in 
Memphis in 1954. In 1954, total pro- 
duction in these states was 48.5 mil- 
lion bu., about one-seventh of the 341 
million bu. produced nationwide that 
year. But in 1959, the six states grew 
144 million bu. out of a national crop 
of 538 million bushels. 


Arkansas ranked third in acreage 
harvested and fourth in the nation 
in soybean production in 1959, behind 
only Illinois, Iowa and Indiana. 


And soybean acreage has shown 
another half-million jump in 1960, 
with the largest increases coming in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
The four states — Iowa, Arkansas, 
Missouri and Indiana—are now close- 
ly tied for second place in soybean 
production, with Illinois easily in first 
place. 

The American Soybean Assn. has 
directors from mid-south states. 
They are: Mr. Hartz; Harry Gatton, 
Jr., Rumsey, Ky.; Walter M. Scott, 
Jr., Tallulah, La.; Glen Myers, Mem- 
phis, Mo., and O. H. Acom, Wardell, 
Mo. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 


but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


-Honeccers & Co., Feep Farm Division, ILL. 
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